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Somebody (ares 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, a. B. vassar 


Director, Department of Education 
Tue Rep Book MaAGAzINE 


NE of the deepest emotions of hu- 
man beings is the longing for friend- 
ship. The fact that people care for each 
other is the fact that makes society the 
first of all human structures. But it isn’t 
the crowd that we long for in our loneli- 
ness—for the more we see of the mob the 
lonelier we feel. We long for those who 
see and know us as individuals; personal- 
ities, men and women with attributes for 
the expression and the acceptance of hu- 
man sympathies 

In the education of the young the es- 
sence is not books so much as humanity— 
the friends and exemplars of intellect and 
character. In our Private Schools the 
conduct of the pupil is largely inspired 
and controlled by the ideals which the 
faculty sets before them. The pupil lives 
up to the appreciations of the friendships 
around him. And there is no social 
agency so powerful as that of friendship 
in the transmission of ideas and ideals in 
the Private School. Personal contacts in 
school] and college are the greatest single 
value of education. As a man of rare 
educative genius once said: “Books and 
laboratories are useful and necessary; but 
. . , the personnel of the faculty, the 
college, the class, the society and the 
team—they are the soul of educational 
theory.” 

In the Private School somebody cares 
for your boy and girl. The social long- 
ing of gregarious human beings is directed 
into educational character-building op- 
portunities by the human touch. Ideals 
have here their natural contacts and pro- 
duce reactions of higher development. A 
normal educative process obtains in the 
Private School as in few other environ- 
ments. Boys and girls are under the 
magic spell of a guiding friendship. Some 
one always cares, always observes, always 


offers the friendly help of human fellow- 
ship in the classroom, on the campus, in 
the private councils of teacher and pupil. 


There is a mental grace, a vivacity, a 
distinctive social pa an in the boy and 
girl bred in the Private School. It is not 
what they know from books that has 
made them so. It is what they have 
learned from the precept and the example 
of the gentility around them that dignifes 
the qualities of heart and mind of the 
Private School graduate. 


The idea of responsible parenthood is 
growing throughout the land. Men and 
women are seeking higher educational 
privilege for their children. They realize 
that the child is the nation’s greatest in- 
surance against the sinister forces con- 
stantly besetting it. Foreign ideals, foreign 
manners, foreign customs are invading 
American life and enfeebling the spirit of 
a oncerugged Americanism. If American 
institutions are to endure in their funda- 
mental purity, the aggressive Americanism 
of the Private School and of the boys and 
girls educated there must carry on in the 
enlightened spirit of the founders of our 
liberty. 

Tue Rep Book Macazine Department 
of Education has made a personal inves- 
tigation of all the schools listed in its 
pages and many others. If you are ex- 
periencing difficulty in making a selection, 
we will assist you to choose the best 
school for your children. Give us all the 
necessary facts so that we may be fully 


helpful. 


Address the Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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A Camp for Families and Adults 

On Lake Fairlee, Vt. 
Golf, tennis, rowing, canoeing, fish- 
ing and swimming. Weaving and 
related crafts if desired. Shanties 
with bath, hot and cold running 
water, electricity, open fireplaces. 
Maid service. Booklet. 

Wm. W. CLENDENIN 

120 Vista Place, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 












CAMP For Boys 9-16 


21st Season 
Ossirer In White Mountains 


A WONDERFUL place. Best of everything. In- 
struction in all land and water sports; in fishing 
and riding. Tutoring if desired. Conducted by 
two private school principals. Limit, 70 boys. As a 
rule, vacancies are taken early. Send at once 
for free circular and_ beautiful photos. Address 
R. B. Washburn, retary, Nassau Place, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 











Camp Algonquin, Asquam Lake, N. H. 

A camp in the White Mountains for red blooded boys of 

character and purpose who want that physical training 

which will enable them to excel in school athletics. 
A ss EDWIN DEMERITTE, A. B 

1404 Raleigh Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS 
Lake Winnecook Unity, Maine 
22d season. Our campers become expert swimmers, 
riders and marksmen. The kind of a summer a boy 

most enjoys. Illustrated booklet. 
Herbert L. Rand, bed Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 


QUINNEH TUK Comp for Boys, Northfield, Mass. 
The Outing a Boy Likes Best. 
Horseback riding. Adventure trips over unblazed trails. Indian 
tribes and pageants. Trained, councilors. Abundant table. 
9 weeks $150. Scholarships. No worthy Booklet. 
HOWARD A. M. BRIGGS, Pachaug, Northfield, Mass. 





Field and water sports. 


voy refused. 


CONNECTICUT 


CAMP WONPOSET 


Bantam Lake, Connecticu 
The camp for young boys in the ae 
from New York C ‘ty. Ele — +-s04 feet. 
RC ‘ERT R.TINDALE, a East Fist Street, NEW YORK 


CAMP NEHA 


Unique 


100 miles 





in its combination 
woods. real vacation. 

Sixth season. Two months: $225.00. 
booklet. r. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 
Sun Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHINQUEKA CAMP 


Among the Litchfield Hills 


of seashore, 
Land and 


country 
water 
Write 


sports 
tor 





For 
Girls 


A healthy, happy, helpful vacation place for 

On forty girls, 8 to 14, under home influences. 
B Woods, fields, and lake at 1000 ft. elevation. 
antam Land and water sports. Careful training; 
Lake sympathetic comradeship. Tents, lodge, cottage 
with modern plumbing. Abundant table with 

Conn. farm and dairy products. Moderate rates. 


10th season. 


DAVID LAYTON, Director, 669 Dawson St., 


New ¥ork City 


CAMP EASTFORD 


“The Place for a Boy” 


13th Season—Altitude 750 ft. on 180 
acre lake. Ages, 8-20, 3 groups. En- 
rollment limited to 100 boys. All 
usual sports. Ranging and saddle 
trips for older boys. Fee, $275.00. 
For illustrated booklet address 


STANLEY KELLEY,. Director 
536 A Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 














NEHANTIC for GIRLS | 





For Girls Peter boro, N.H. 


The bow-string twangs. The arrow quiv- 
ers, then speeds straight to the bull’s-eye! 
Shooting like an Indian is only one of 
many things you learn at Sargent. 

You are taught horseback riding, tennis, 
water sports, hiking. Dramatics. Roaring 
campfires. Best equippedc camp in America, 
with expert at he ad of each activity. Junior 
and Senior Camps. Send for booklet. 


Camp Secretary, 20 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





THE TALL PINES CLUB 


Ideal outing for girls of college age and employed 
young women. Short time comers welcome, one week 
or longer. Here is health, happiness and care-free 
life among tall, fragrant pines. Beautiful, clear lake 
with sandy beach at camp door. Mountain climbing, 








horseback riding, water sports. 1300 ft. elevation, 

near Bennington, N. H. Come here for seclusion, 

rest, comfort, fine living. Tall Pines Camp for 

younger girls, 7 to 18, under same management. 

Separate booklets. Write for one wanted. Address 
SS EVELINA REAVELEY 

36-R Washington Square Gloucester, Mass. 














ACH pupil 
the winter school. 

CEAN Beach, secluded 
roundings in which to get 
MR. 


grounds, 
the 


0 





North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards Bay. Canoeing, 
swimming. water sports. Free horseback riding, tennis, 
field contests. Seniors and Juniors. Address 
Miss Beatrice A. Hunt 22 Plymouth Street 

Holbrook, Mass. 


QUANSET 
The Cape Cod Sailing Camps for Girls 


Winners of cups and racing honors Chatham Cor y 
Club. Golf, riding and all camp sports. 
Mrs. Hammatt, Box 16, South Orleans, Mrss. 


NOQUOCHOKE 


for girls from 6-14. All outdoor 
and land. Good care, good tood, 
my enrollment. $200 covers 
for booklet address Mrs. A 

8 “Drift Road, South Westport, 


CAMP HIAWATHA 


Located on high ridge of Ripe: sna birch overlooking two gemlike 
lakes near Cornish, Mc. Mu Drama, Art, Nature Interests. 
Activities and sports which =e girls happy. Booklet. 


Lucille R. Ryttenberg 5 West 6Sth St., N. Y, City 


A camp 
river, sea 
times, 
expenses. 
Director, 


sports 

and 

all 
G. 
Mass. 


on 
good 


Baker, 

















and | 


a | 
5333 Rising 





CAMP TECONNET 
The Island Camp for Girls 
China, Maine 

booklet address MR. & MRS. C. 


F. TOWNE, 
124 Woodland Park, Auburndale, Mass. 


CAMP RUNOIA, for Girls 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
Eighteenth season. Land and water sports. 
Arts and Crafts. Tutoring. Booklet. 
Miss Pond and Miss Weiser, 509 W. 


Counselor 


For 





Hor seback, 
N.Y.C. 


positions filled. 





Preparation for all college and technical school examinations. 

10th year. Large staff of expert teachers and tutors. Dormitories. 

Swimming pool. Tennis Courts. Send for booklet, “‘How to 

Prepare for College."’ IRA A. FLINNER, A. M. Headmaster, 
316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BOOTHBAY 





Boys 








Bendall Hall 


FFERS girls an opportunity to get ahead in their work, make up deficiencies 
preparation for College Entrance Examination. 
given constant personal attention by a staff of teachers chosen largely from 


and shady woodlands, provide cool and attractive sur- 
most out of a summer’s study. 


and MRS. CHARLES P. KENDALL, 





camp | 


















or complete 


For literature address 
Pride’s Crossing, 668, Mass. 





SARGENT CLUB 





In White Mountains Peterboro, N. H. 
For girls over 20. Business or professional women 
find complete rest or stimulating sport in the deep 
woods by lovely Half-Moon Lake. Entire Sargent 
Camp equipment—most complete 


in America—and 
expert instruction at disposal of Club members 
Trips by horseback or auto, tennis, all wate: 
sports. Dramatics, roaring fires for evenings. 


Members accepted for 


two weeks or more, 
September 


inclusive. Send for booklet, 
CLUB SECRETARY 
8 Everett Street Cambridge, Mass. 


July 


to 











CAMP ANAWAN for Girls 
bier er Lake, N. H. 


In the beautiful White Mountain 
All field and water pel arian Crafts, Hikes, Wood- 
Splendid equipment 1 sani on Twelfth Season. 
$. WINCHESTER, iT Albion S., wrence, Mass. 
THE MISSES HAZELTON, ‘14 chest $t., “Loe Mass. 


WINDSOR -MOUNTAIN 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Boulder Lake, Windsor, N. H. 


Sixteen Hundred Acres of Mountain ane Forest Model 
Spo e 


amp. Screened Cabins, All 
Fine Arts and Dramatics under Solas ent Masters. 
Wise Councilorship. Tutoring Department. 


Eight weeks of real camp life—$225. 
For Illustrated Booklet address 


THE SECRETARY, 946 Tremont Bldg., Boston 


CAMP NEEWAH IN THE BERKSHIRES 


For girls 7 to 17. 








: —_ All land and water sports. Swimming. 
Camps ee BATA, MAINE — in eee ee nee tennis, dramatics, aesthetic 
dancing, handcrafts. 10 miles from } Vrite for 
M1! El RRY M E ETI N — Girls booklet. Mrs. B. P. Schmitt, 1723 E. 7th Street, Brook- 
CES — lyn, N. Y., Dept. tf. 
acne. R. WEBSTER, 1338 Cypress 2 St., "CINCINNATI, oHIO 
i AECS ae Lo ie 5 A vacation in the woods, on the 
! m ew } water, around the camp fire. Swim- 
ming, canoeing, sailing, mountain 
climbing, playing baseball, tennis, 








Aqueginaing, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


and doing just the things a live boy 
likes. Radio and golf instruction. 
Good food in abundance. Careful 
guidance. Complete equipment. No 
extras. Illustrated booklet. 


L. D. Roys, 42 Bowdoin St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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SUMMER Gus ¢ AND SCHOOLS, MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


—- 


STAT 











pines where the Delaware River, B 


Among th jue Ridge and 
Poconos unite to provide an jsoation unrivaled for HEALTH, 
HAPPINESS, SAPET Y SPORT. jungalows, correct 
san own f. ns, river front, canoes, 
stables and string of ott and gentle horses. Athletic fields 
the highest class. Excellent Sood and an 

portsmanship. Ages eight to eighteen 


Catalogue. prmocnng Invited. 





All-Inclusive Fee. 
Tr 


. T. Transue, North Water Gap, Pennsylvania 











CAMP LENAPE 


Pennsylvania Camp for Boys 


On a clear mountain lake in the highest Poconos, within 
easy reach of New York and Philadelphia. Ideal equip- 
ment. A log cabin for every five boys and a councillor. 
Each councillor a college graduate. A camp where a 
boy learns to do things. All water sports and athletics. 
Horseback riding, Hiking, Woodcraft, Marksmanship, 
Dramatics. All activities under real experts Ages 6 
to 17. ‘or catalog address David S. Keiser, 4809 
Kingsessing Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP ANTHONY WAYNE 9,205 
7 to 16 
WELCOME LAKE, PIKE COUNTY, PA. 
Kverything to delight the heart of the real boy—and 
parents Auuatic and athletic sports, horseback 
riding and woodcraft. For catalogue address 
Erving M. Fish, Box 77, Haworth, N. 








TOME CAMP FOR BOYS 


On heights above Susquehanna River, between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 200 acres, Tents and Lodge. Experienced 
counselors. Trained nurse. Land and Water sports. Tutor- 
ing. July Ist to August 3lst. Camp Directors: Murray P. 
Brush, Ph. D., Mrs. L. T. Bagley, Port Deposit, Md. 








H For Boys 7 to 16. On a Neck- 
Camp Champlain o-woods on Mallett’s Bay, 
Lake Champlain, between Green and Adirondack Mts. A 
glorious vacation with canoeing. swimming, hiking, base- 
ball, basket-ball, horseback riding. Careful supervision. 
tIst year Resident physician. Illustrated Booklet. 
H.R. WRIGHT, New York, Yonkers, 164 Briggs Avenue 


CAMP CANAWAG 


970 ft altitude. Purest 


For Boys 
onnes, N.Y. 
Lake Region 
water. eel. vy from_our farm 
Hy sports. Ex- Artillery 
ed tutors availab 


Qualifi 
A. B., Furnald Hall, Columbia University 


Officer * e arge 


F. Roesch, 2nd, 





w YORK 


Wood 
Younger boys exclusivel, Twentieth season. Make your boy 
strong, happy, through an out-of-door life, including woodcraft, 
hiking, nature-lore, manual trainin swimming, and ell sports 
Matured supervision and modern sanitation. Abundance of whole- 
some food. Booklet 
Mr. H. R. Lirtie, New Jersey, Jersey City Lincoln High School. 


CAMP KANUKA For ents 


Lake Clear, Adirondack Mountains 


Ninth Season. July 2-August 22. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming. canoeing, baseball, Gasketball. boating, tennis 
fishing. tutoring. For booklet address 


Plant, Box K-6, Hightstown, N. J. 


Kyle Camp, Catskill Mts. >< ?s**<‘ 


% Buildings. Model Bungalows—no wet tents. Safe bathing 
Saddle horses and ponies. Movies. Physician, nurse. Scoutmasters. 
Paul Kyle, Kyle School for Beye 
"ton 88, Irvington-on- oy N. 
Forty-two years with 


The Paradise for 


PRAY CANOE TRAILS ‘Thro . gh 
For BOYS oy me 


Over Adirondack Lakes and Streams, thru virgin 
forest. astess, Gans Pray, 1425 mentee, New York City 


KAMP KILL KARE 


On Lake Champlain. Two distinct camps. 18th Season. 
Recreation Camp for Boys, 8 to 15. Tutoring Camp 
with separate director for boys who desire to study. 
Address Raiph F. Perry, Principal, Box R, 

Morristown High School, Morristown, N. J. 





(Dilderness 


MOUNTED 


Raymond Riordon School 





A mounted troop—each hoy on & 
horse, his for the summer. Fol- 
lowing the trail through the Berk- 
shires, Green Mountains, White 
Mountains, Adirondacks—a swim- 
ming hole at each stopping place. , 
Careful supervision, doctor accom- } 
panying Address 


RAYMOND RIORDON 








Bibi 


CAMP > 
POK-O-MOONSHINE 


One of the Oldest and Best for Boys 


In the Adirondacks. 19th season. 30 counsellors. 
Five distinct sections, ages 8-10, 11-12 (two), 13-15, 
16-18. Rate includes R. R. fares, laundry, hikes, 
and two hours’ tutoring daily. Address 

DR. C. A. ROBINSON, Box R-6, Peekskill, N. Y. 


ARDSLEY #E£!SHTS 


Summer Camp—W. County. A happy vaca- 
tion for 30 young people 5 to *. swimming, physical and 
manual training, scout work, social dancing, gromagicn, 
sports. Moderate rate. Booklet. Box 551, Ardsley, N.Y 


Box R, Highland, N. Y. 














HEIGHTS 


The Children’s 
Summer 


The problem of a happy sum- 
mer for both parents and 
children is to put the children 
ina good summer camp. As- 
sured of the right environment 
for your children, you are free 
of all worry, to travel orspend 
the season at the resorts you 
most enjoy. 
Camps insure the children’s health, 
develop character and self-reliance, 
teach sports. sportsmanship and 
many useful accomplishments. Dr. 
Eliot, President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, endorses the or- 
ganized camp as ‘“‘the most import- 
ant step in education that America 
has given the world.” 
Our observer has visited and in- 
vestigated over 240 camps in the 
Eastern United States. We alse 
have first-hand information on many 
others in all parts of the country. 
Camps open July first. The best 
always fill early. Important for 
you to decide now. Write to the 
Camps listed in these pages. 
If you desire expert assistance in 
selecting a camp for your child, 
this really remarkable collection of 
information et your disposal 
without charge. 
Write me fully about your boy or 
girl, the location and the kind of 
camp and activities you want. 
Address 

The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 





is 











Sunny Oables 


ORVILLA, PENNA. 27 Miles from Philadelphia 
An exclusive camp for girls 4-14 years. 


Individual supervision, Training in all 
branches of sports including swimming and horse- 
back riding. Woodcraft, camping trips, art, dra- 
matics, rhythmic dancing. utoring, if desired, 
mene J in the camp rate. For booklet address 

. MacMurtrie, Lansdale, Penna. 


MONTESSORI, Wycombe, Pa. 
70 miles from New York, 30 from * Philadelphia. 140 acres 
CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YZARS. 


oy for last ten staff of the M vu 
‘otue A Fg AS by of Stone iret 


and Athletics. 
Pony riding, boating, swimming. 
Approved Sanitation. Rate $290.4 References Required. 
a . 
“Story and Pictures of Montessori Camp’’ on request 
MRS. A. W. PAIST, 420d and Pine Sts., Phila., Pa 


PINE TREE CAMP £ For Girls. On beautiful 
Naomi Lake 2000 feet above 

som in Now Work air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours 
ew York and Philadelphia. Experienced coun- 





a. Horseback riding, tennis, all, canoeing, 
“‘hikes."’ Lo a rdenin, 13th year. 
Miss Blanche D. Peanplvenia, Philadelphia , 404 W. School Lane 





GILFILLAN CAMP for GIRLS 


Small group 6 to 14, Eighteen-acre estate. Private three-acre 
natural spring lake. 600 ft. elevation. Own dairy and garden 
Excellent food. Field and water sports. Competent physical 
director. Individual care. June 30th to ist. _— 00. Booklet. 
Mrs. Mary E. Gilfillan Spring Farm, Paoli, Pa. 








For Oris CAMP TWA'NE-KO-TAH 


On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N. 
Ideal location, 1500 ft. eaten. all tad 
and water sports, horseback riding. hiking, 
boating, dramatics, interpretative dancing. 
handicraft. Girls under 18 yrs. Jr. and 
Sr. Depts. Write for booklet. 


REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL 
25 College Hill Snyder, N. Y. 




















CAMP NAIDNI 


For Girls 10-21 
MILLERTON, NEW YORK 
To learn ‘“‘the keen joy of living.’’ 


‘or booklet address 
Mrs. W. F. Britten, 5 Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
On beautiful 


CAMP CED Adirondack Mountains 


A REAL camp for REAL girls. Supervised to 





meet 





parents’ approval for 12 seasons. All land and_ water 
sports. Horseback riding. Request book. Miss A. G. Fox, 
324 Preston St., Philadelphia, Pa. Manager, 105 N. 
| State St., Concord, N. H. 
Girls 7-16. Among the pines 
Cus Winnahkee on Mallett’s Bay, Lake Cham 
plain. Best equipment, healthful environment. Al! land 
and water sports—Horseback riding. motor-boating. dra 
matics, dancing, handicraft. | cpoeemamnin Councilors. 
9th vr. Bookle 


Trained Nurse. 
H. R. WRIGHT, New York, Youkers, 164 Briggs Ave. 


CAMPS FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 


OGRA Eine Sabe! 23 


Sncton to of adjustment aiicults 
ion to aaa vay ond and person. ty 





we in purpose For boys and 
ool or home. Indi | attenti 
irachoal a Tifustrated Catalog on 


Franklin H. Perkins, M.D., 16 coat St. tow Newton, Mass. 





A SUMMER CAMP FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


ON THE MAINE COAST 
Near Rockland, Maine 
Life in the open, with swimming, canoeing, motor- 
boating, deep-sea fishing, motoring, horseback rid- 
ing, tennis and other sports; comb’ ned with expert 
care and teasning under expertenced nurses and 
teachers, wit a physician in charge. For particulars 
address 
raced ca ~ ee Haddonfield, New Jersey 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 





___ SOUTHERN STATES WESTERN WATS 


Camp Takeda MI) | 
For girle 12 to 20, In foothills Biue Ridge Moan. HIDDEN, COVE CAMP LVE SUMMER 
on I 


ey ne 
Se es SCHOOLS 
(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 





















le horses expert 


ctors. f . 
sstractors” No exirs fe = A summer on the water—in the slim rac- 
Pauline Trimble, Director BEAUTIFUL PUCET S ing shells, speedy navy cutters, flexible 


little cat boats—or a summer in the saddle, 
learning horsemanship—or a summer in 
the air, studying flying—glori- 


AUREL FALLS CAMP SANDSTONE GAMP £2%5/| 392425 Weodh Chechen 








ON OUND 
. Box 2%, Gainesville, Ga. AT THE FOOT OF THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS 





















Every Sport ppeals to fun loving girls | Green Lake, Wis. The Camp of Happiness. Three or Aviation Schools. For boys, 
~~ ge tae sition es divisions, girls 8 to 24. All camp activities. Twenty 10-14, the Woodcraft Camp, 

vate lake for water sports councillors. Thirteenth season. Address with life outdoors, learning the 

Mountain hikes—camping Miss Esther G. Cochrane, 3722 B Pine Grove Ave., Chicago woodcraft of the Indian and 

trips. Arts and Crafts. Es- : ~ the scout. All the Culver Sum- 

thetic dancing “Dramaties. SOUTHERN STATES mer Schools have the benefit 

e $200. Illustrated booklet. of Culver’s trained staff and 


unsurpassed equipment. Write 
REV. C. W. SMITH for catalog of school which 
Clayton Georgie amp erra ta interests you most. Address 


The Inquiry Dept. Culver, Indiana 











EAGLE’S NEST cAMP yor GIRLS 
Waynesville, N. 
Riding. swimming, sports, crafts, a woedlore, 
plays, trips. Excellent food, mature staff. Al health 
‘are. Special attention to individual neo 7 ame 
seniors, $300. Inexpensive outfit. NO EXT 
Mrs. Frederic Myers, Jr., 620 E. 40th St., Gevnanets Ga. 


LAKE POCAHONTAS CAMP 4 recreation 


eamp for girls, 
at Meadow View, in the mountains of Southwest Vir- 
ginia. Delightful “climate, pure spring water. Swimming, 
hoating and other outdoor sports ey careful super- 
ision. — table board. Addres: 
S. W. Edmondson, Glade Spring, Va. 


Non-military 
Directed by Commandant of 
Staunton Military Academy 





On Lake Terra Alta, main line 
B. & O. R.R., 130 miles 8. E. of 
Pittsburgh. Elevation 2800 ft. 
$20,000 equipment. Athletic and 
water sports, bowling, billiards, 
wireiess, hikes. Physical drill and 
target practice. Tutoring. Music. 
$ Booklet. Until June 5th 
address The Commandant, 
451-E, Staunton, ba After June 
Sth, Terra Alta, W. Va. 
































Castle Heights - rae ees Camp Greenbrier 


ideal location in the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 






: aaa a - a 
tains. Forests of spruce and pine trees. Modern build- In the mountains of West Virginia. boys’ camp “~~ ond the 
a. Raceieat, seeteneet. A. ee Membership by invitation. Information on request. shi oo end of 3 =e near Win- 

é hu 5 s 2. chester, Ss efinite pro- 
Near Johnson City, Tenn. Major V. R. Gillespie, Lebanon, Tenn. Address Alderson, W. Va. I gram of forestry under trained 








foresters. Follow and mark old In 
dian trails, learn woods lore. Every 
day an adventure. 1700 acres, 3 
lakes, 4 miles lake shore. Long ca- 
*noe trips. For booklet address 

E. Sanderson, Director 
Box 555-R, Madison, Wis. 














= = 
Camp Indianola coca Ree tcrate 


The Choice of a Camp 








f IS < irls on ¢ : i n Lake Mendota. 50 ‘Boys in Eact 

Wholesome outdoor boys and girls, men and w omen, are made in Beautiful ee Complete mM All ‘head 
Summer Camps, which have become important adjuncts of our educa- opt eter Sycgte, Depest Conaciiom. Moderate 
tional system. F. G. Mueller, Director, Madison, Wisconsin 

If Bill is clumsy or clever, if Anne is dull or bright, just send them Camp Fairwood ."%2%3,. 
to a good camp and let them learn to spend life in a wholesome, || jQhor treatin, including riding under carefil super. 
constructive manner and they will become popular leaders wherever vision, C2, a by age. Unsurpassed 
Fate may plump them down. Mr. and Mrs, W.F, Eder, care of Ohio Military Inst., College Hill, Cincinnat!,O 

If you require further information fill out coupon below. We will gladly help : 
you select the right camp for your boy or girl without charge. There are good and C am p M IAMI for Boys 
bad camps, so we sent a highly qualified observer to visit hundreds of them. al Se See = oe SS ee ee 
This information is at your service. Address | let address Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box R-24 


Germantown, Ohio. 


The Director, Department of Education “CAMP 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE CLA ees] 






Goif pinited number. lastraved booklet. Winter ad 


33 West 42nd St. New York City dress. 2220 Bediord Terrace 
mmm, Wetomachek Camp J:™97 24 Ser- 

































P ° os ‘ ‘ 2 22. > 
| am interested in receiving information about a Vame ettcaabingimscets Bake, See A gehen mg ay 
camp for: Book of 60 views, free. Keferences required. 
Street Address Reet eS Sy LSE Address Mrs. Kendall, Chicago Normal Se hool of Physicai 
eee Age Girl Age Education. Dept.R, 026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Hil. 
LOCATION: O Mountain City *2 Stat scisapeicn ; ina 
Now Baatent 0) Horseback Riding oa Beat 6 CAMP NEECARNIS 
= } Englan D Saltwater How mh devon: dlan:to pay for § Unter sa | Big Star Lake Baldwin, Mich. 
-onnecticut 52 Seecial Teme shied inenk ; rire 7 4 $250 -$350 Gir/s 8 to 18. Horseback, tennis, water sports, handcrafis 
© New York = <- —— al — $375 or over CT under professional instruction, pense nt nurse, Season 
© Pennsylvania Young Children Bi ihe work 8 weeks, beginning July Ist. 
Ww Sioned (0 Tutoring ctrl | Miss Edith R. Holt, 39 Fiteh Place, ‘Grand Rapids, Mich. 
oO est I rs P eer 
~ Art, Dramatics, > Wiliats 
E] Far Western . oe Religious Affiliation i ee T HE E P E NNI N GTO nN Cc A M PS 
2 Southern States om Cumsing ini aie ineriochen Pals MICHIGAN 
L k eavecaseperepebeneananacs - ‘ally uipped Camp Peon 
Sa a | ey be cian a Ohecist 
Adults eae ree joe ress White he All positions Sees Shea” For Booklets, io 
160 Tuxedo Avenue 
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| Mount 
a 


Schoo 


miles from 


| Boston 


stables); 





Courses 


Courses. 


Send for NEW 
Year Book 


cations. 


with u de 











Decoration. 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. 
1924-25 are being accepted in the order of their appli- 


Exceptional opportunities 
delightful home lif 


-FOR GIRLS 


Many girls, however, 


But often they desire advanced 


Students 
Special Work 


Horseback Riding (our own 


Management; Junior College 


Students for 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, 


Se pte mber 23 


1676 Summit St., Newton, Mags. 








—— 
We send students to college on certificate 
and examination 
after leaving high school do not wish 
to go to college. ' 
work in a new environment with competent instructors, 
with studies best meeting their tastes. 
We offer just these opportunities. 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise 
is elective. All subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

\ll the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
historical associations are freely used. 
in Voice, Piano, Violin, "Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. 
g-hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, 
both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. 
Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., with swimming pool, 

\ finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
Excellent Secretarial Courses. 
in Business 












froia Boston. 
course for college examinations. 
leading Eastern colleges 


Iixtensive grounds 


~TENACRE- 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 


Fourteen miles from Boston. All 





sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction,care and influence. 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 


Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 








a SIM Bee. : 
A famous old New England country school 
Preparation for all colleges. 
Exceptional faculty of college-bred women from the 
Secretarial training. 
distinct unit for household arts covering budgeting, costume designing, home decora- 
tion and food values as well as domestic science. 
Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. All 
MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 

30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


) eee ore 

for girls. 4 
A special unit for an intensive one-year 
Vocal and instrumental music. A 


sleeping porch. 
50 pupils. 


Gymnasium, 
sports. 





















The 
Chamberlayne School 
13; 

For girls. Thorough “id , 
college preparation. 
A one-year intensive . 
course is offered to 
graduates of secon- 
dary schools and to 
others fitting for 
college examinations. 
General course. 

Address the Secretary 


Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 














Rendall all 





A Country School for Girls on the Beautiful North Shore 
College Preparatory, Music, Domestic Science 


SUMMER SESSION 
An Organized School in a Seashore Settin 


Peculiarly favorable to Summer Study 


Ocean Bathing, Horset ack Riding, 


‘llustrated Gookiet Dr 








Sailing, Tennis 


rides Crosst Mass. 
Tn | 




















Lasell 
Seminary 


Hill-crest location - overlooking the 
beautiful New England village of Au- 
burndale—ten miles from Boston. 30- 
acre campus, 15 buildings. 

A complete course on the care 
and management of the home 
and family prepares for the 
soem of home executive. 

nusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, 

Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. 

nasium and swimming pool. 
back riding a feature. 
WOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls 
CAMP TECONNET opens July ist 
Booklets on application 

Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 
Charles F. Towne, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


Gym- 
Horse- 














NORT HAMPTO 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for Smith College, 


One Year Intensive Course for High School Graduales 
Regular Four Year Course 
Other Courses to Meet Individual Needs 


Faculty all Specialists jin College Preparation 


Eight Acres. Three Buildings On the edge of 
Northampton ten minutes from the College 
Extended Views over the Connecticut Valley 
and the Holyoke Range in the distance 


Miss Dorothy M. Bement —Miss Sarah B. WAitaker 
Principals — Formerly of The Capen School 
For Catalog and Illustrated Bookie? address 
The Secretary - Mrs. V. N Lucia. Northampton. Massachusefhe 
Junior 


HOWE-MAROT College 


Write for Catalogue 


Mary Louise Marot Thompson, Conn. 


PREPARATION 


Catalogue Springfield, Mass. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 
Norton, Mass., 20 Pine Street, 30 miles from Boston 
A School for Girls. College preparatory and advanced courses. 


Music, Art, Household Arts. Secretarial courses. Every attention, 
ant aly to habits of study, but to each girl's health and benginess. 


Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal. 


If-d Academy FOR YOUNG 
Bradford Academy {75 Wen 
121st year. Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principa/’ 
MISS MARION COATS, A. M. 


180 Main Street |» Mass. 
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Southfield Point Hall 


A school for girls, beautifully located on 


Long Island Sound, one hour from New York 
‘ity. Intensive college preparatory work. 
General courses. Music. All sports—winter, 
summer, land and water. Horseback riding. 
Limited enrolment. Booklet on request. 


JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B.A., Principal 
12 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 


-The—— 


Ely School 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from 
New York. Junior and Upper 
Schools. College Preparatory and 





Graduate Courses. One-year 
course, intensive college pre- 
paratory review. Riding and 


seasonable sports. 


HILLSIDE few"s.0% 


5 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance examinations. General 
co! anized oe 


Org 
8. (Vassar) t Prins. 

















MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. 
_... VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. 8. (Smith) 
GLEN EDEN finth Avenue (N.Y) 
‘or high-school girls and graduates. Usual studies, elective; also 


Pa eg 5 ae 
¢ cu 
and views address: 


GLEN EDEN, ELMWOOD PARK, STAMFORD, CONN. 
Country 


HOWE-MAROT Boarding 


Whittier School for Girls 31st year 


College Preparatory. ‘al and special courses ar- 
ranged for the individual. “Emphasizing intensive one- 
year course for eames examinations. Outdoor life. 35 
miles from Bostor 
Mr. and Mrs. W. 6. Russell, Principals, Merrimac, Mass. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 4;20sToN, 


Cultural aia business subjects. ar asaenee 




















Courses 
of personal business affairs. 1, 2, and Soot rograms. 
Special work for prospective secretaries and school 


instructors. Certificate or degree. Dormitory. 
Dean T.1 Lawrence Davis, 27 Garrison Street, 


‘The Erskine School 


Advanced Study for Women Who Are Not in College. 
} — = 


Mass. 





UPHEMIA a McCLINTOCK, 4. 
129 Benne Street, joston, Mass. 


MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Train- 
ing in cookery and household technique for home and 





vocation. Short and six months’ courses. Send for 
booklet. Miss Alice oy Principal, 
30 + » Boston, Mass. 








School of "Domestic Science and Art 


Graduates are teachers; dietitians; dormitory, tea room, 
cafeteria directors. Intensive one-year courses. School 
home for residence and predion igus numbers, 


A. Josephine Forehand, ay HY 
9 Berkeley se Boston, Mass. 


370 

good schools and camps listed in this issue. Read 
the announcements carefully and write to the 
schools that interest you. y will gladly fur- 
nish you with additional information’ 

Or if your problem is difficult, let us help you 
with our personal knowledge gained from visiting 
hundreds of camps and over a 1,000 schools in 
all parts of the country. There is no charge for 
this service. Write aaa full details and cuties 
stamped return envelope. Address 

The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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P’@ssining- School 


FOR GIRLS 

56th year. In beautiful Westchester, 
30 miles from New York. Diploma of- 
fered with Academic, College Prepara- 


tory, Art, Music, Dramatic, Secretarial, 
Home-making Courses. Post-graduate 
Department. Athletics and _— sports. 


Separate School for younger girls. II- 


lustrated year book on request. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Princ 
Box 6-K Ossining-on-Hudson, New York | 


————_ 








The Scudder School | 


West Sev onty-cgoend Street at Riverside Drive, NewYork. | 
7 build nts. Unusual practical courses. 


ude 
| LOSE Bek Hit HIGH SCHOOL: —Preparatory and general. 


| 
| 
| 


(B)POST GRADUATE: —1. Domestic Science and Home 
Management; 1-year course with diploma. 2. Secretarial; 
includes Spanish, French, Library Methods, etc. 3. 
Social Welfare and Community Service; training for com- 
pensa or volunteer work. Classroom instruction and 
actual field work. 


Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Dormi- 
tories like college life. Address Miss R. B. Scudder 
New York City, N. ¥Y. 244 ar 72d St, 





Gardner School 


11 East 5ist St., New York 


Thorough School for Girls 
with delightful home life. 


Miss ELTINGE 
Miss MASLAND 





{Principals 


‘firs. Boswell’s Residence 


FOR GIRL SrU.FENTS IN NEW YORK 
2344 & 346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or studio. ———“y: — 
Telephone S Schuyler 5106. Open All ‘Year. atalogue, 


NOBLE SCHOOL 
Summer Session 
June 20 to Aug. 20 
FOR GIRLS 6 toe 14 
For information write KATHLEEY NoBLe JEROME 
_White Pisine, N. ¥. 


THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 


Catholic boarding and day school for girls. 
College Preparatory and Finishing Courses, 
French the language of the house. 

S. ATWOOD VIOLETT 
22-24 East S9ist Street 


New York 











|SCOVILLE SCHOOL | 
rierges 


FOR OLDER AND vese GE 
Aven , New York | 


and Day Pupils. At 1006 Fi ~ 
entral Park and the Mus: waodtn of 
Rosa B. ' Gusiteae, Principal 











PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


23rd year. Located midway between Albany and New 

York on the Hudson. Alumnae bungalow on campus. A 

campus of over four acres. All outdoor sports. Sleep- 

ing porches. Graduates jn all of ag leading colleges. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


MORA AND VIAN SEM AINA! RY 


Poupes 2708. Jepler Spool. Seminary. College. B. A. and B. S. 


Cant on Book of 7 Views on Request. 
President R. Reimer, Sex R. }. Setttohem, Fe. 











i Smead Overbrook * 


For Girls. Suburb of 
yward’s School pfisiciphia, Coll 


nee and Secretarial Courses. Music, mestic 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and body. 
Write Dept. Re ___—ies Janet Sayward, Principal. 


The Rieminehess School for Girls. 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation 
and courses for girls not going tocollege. Gymna- 
sium, sw pool. tal 

Address” SECRETARY, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 





[LIN DEN HALL 100 GIRLS 
In the far-famed ‘Garden Spot’ of Pennsylvania 


All outdoor sports, gymnasium end _solnming pool, 
Attractive and wholesome life. 
Equipment thoroughly A mn nized. 
Courses: College Preparatory, Academic, 
Art, Home Economics, Music and Secretarial. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. 
Separate Junior and Intermediate ee 
Iliustrated Catalog upon Reque. 
F. W. STENGEL, D.D., Box 137, 





Lititz, Pa, | 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 








(Qaksmere 


MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Reopens for the Nineteenth Year 
Tuesday, October 7th, 1924 


Address 
MRS. MERRILL 


ORIENTA POINT 
MAMARONECK, N. Y. 
School 


“the KNOX 24 


A School of American Ideals 
In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 
CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
Healthful and varied outdoor life. 
Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports. 
Skating, Skiing, iMid-Winter Carnival. 
Lower School for Girls from nine to thirteen. 
Modern Fireproof Building. 
Illustrated booklets or caialog on Request 
MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON 
Box R, Cooperstown, New York 


SEMPLE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day Pupils. 
Graduate, Finishing courses. 
Dramatic Art. Social Life. 


























Opposite 
Central Park 
College Preparatory. Post 











Languages, Art, Music and 
Outdoor Recreation. 
rs. T. Darrington sare, Principal 
241-24 242 Central Park West. New York City 
Afi Che Castle 
”L Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
DREW SEMINARY 2,crps. 300. 
Girls on beautiful Lake 
Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
scholastic standing. Small classes. College preparatory, General 
and special courses. —_ Soth year. New building for 
School. For catalog address 
Br Caren P Me Ciel od, President, Bex 614, Carl, N.Y. 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


| Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls. 


i] 
grades and courses including Junior College and Music. 
Mugene H. Eien, Director, Box R 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial —_ Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing. B. A. and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary, 

RuSSELL 43 COLLEGE, Troy, sande . 4 





CEDAR CREST 


campus, with modern 
en. and certificate‘courses in. Liberal. Arts, Secretarial Science, 
Household Arts, Music and E New in 
Religious Education and Social | Service. 


Wm. R. —* Litt. > 
School 


-Penn Hall Sce9!— 


F< Full Development of True Wemanhood 
College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial Courses. Certificate 
privileges. All outdoor sports. New gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Rooms with private bath. May 
each year spent at seashore. Work not interrupted. 
Rates, $900. Catalog and views. Address FRANK 
S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin., Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 





A college for young women who 
ane life on a suburban 











° iv 














BISHOPTHORPE 
MANOR Fer Giris 


In mountains near New 


York. Graduates enter all 
certificate _celleges without 
exams 


lege. New Gym and pool. 
CATALOG. Mr. and Mrs 
é R. Wyant, Bethlehem, 
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MARYLAND COLLEGE 


1853 for Women 1924 





OCATED in Green Spring Valley, ten miles 
from Baltimore. Twelve-acre campus. 
Modern fireproof buildings. Outdoor Athletics. 
Swimming Pool. Strong Faculty. Four-year 
courses leading to all degrees. Two-year 
course leading to certificate. Personal super- 
vision. Catalog on request. 
Box 6-R Lutherville, Md. 





DWIGHT fxr 
FOR GIRLS 

Recommended by the Leading Colleges for 
COLLEGE PREPARATION 


SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Spacious Grounds for Games 
~— : Alumnae cordially recommend Dwight because 
of the spirit which it inculcates: 


| SON O -E S Frankness, Self-Control, Serv ice. 
Write for illustrated catalog telling of the life of the 

















Rk OL FOR GIRLS school. References on request. 
A Modern We S equipped School on a Country Estate in the Beautiful Green-Spring MIss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 
Valley near Baltimore 
Location Favorable for Outdoor Sports and Horseback Riding ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparatory, General eee Intermediate, and Special Music and Art — 
ourses. 


For Catalog and Views address: 


MISS MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, Principal, Box R, GARRISON, MD. 

















: **A Good School for Girls’’ 
“ m4 Close, personal touch and instruction for each girl. 
H QO 6) D ( '@) | I E ¢ E Thorough college preparation. Six diploma courses. 
4a 3 Fine democratic spirit, sensible dress regulations, 
‘ - happy school life. Beautiful hill country near New 
York. 50 acres. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 











A fully accredited member of the Association of + 5lst year. 
leges of the Middle States and Maryland. Offers A.B 

and B.S courate. the latter including four years of ——_ TREVORROW, D.D., President 
Hon ie Economics. Standard course in Box Hackettstown, N. J. 


and Ex- 





sation Also Music, Art 




























beat. 1" ace CENTENARY CATT 
: ike cats, tok, ith 
eechwood: ic. | tec i 


ccoupy p f 


p 
‘VERY young woman should be tri lined 


cheney. This te the ait of Bechycea. || ROBERTSTREACH Ss 




















~ ae os ~~ “a % ot 5 “4 Classes limited to 10, with individual attention make for 
ind city training. Junior College De vhly successful college preparation. General Course 
pastanenta, College Preparatory, Music, Music, Art. All sports. Lucy Roberts, Ph. D. Principal. A Country School for Girls 
Art, Magazine stratio desi i F : 
ia Noa iaedion Physical ao ee ee Near Philadelphia and New York 
" : 0? : y - . . An Institution for the Higher Education of Catholic Women College Prepar: 7 
tion, Expression. Home Economics, ollege Ire; aratory, Gen 
Public School Music Secretaryship — od yt ra ——— MARYLAND eral and Post-Graduat« 
. , . “ti 4 haries Street Avenue, Baltimore, Ma |. Affiliated with the . aie ¥ 
Normal Gy mnastics, Normal Kinder Catholic Huaiversity of America. Sicsarad by the University of the Cours¢ “S Mus aCe, Art, I 4 
garten, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. State of New York and by the Maryland State Board of Educati mestic Science, Sec poor +9 
irymnasium. Large new Pipe Organ. HIGH Scwoou AND GRAMMAR DEPARTMEN NTS | Gymnastics and_ outdo 
Rates moderate. Catalog. Address RESIDENT AND Day Purits Address the SECRETARY sports, including horseback 
Beechwood School. Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Phila. riding H 1 7 
Catalog and book of views 








on request. 
MRS. JOHN FEARNLEY, Prin. 
Box 420, Burlington, N. J. 
-.. 


Miss Beard’s School 
<A Country School near New York 
Orange, a 





—— | ok Mary 4jon School 


The 
going to college. Special work in 
Music, Art, tlome-making, Dra 
matic Expression, Current History 
and Literature A country school 


For Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. /0 Miles from Phila in a college town near Philadel- 


phia All outdoor sports. Horse- 






































\ home school em zing college pre] | back riding. New gymnasium with 

ation. Special acadet course for girls white-tiled swimming pool. Write $$ — 
not going to college lwo-year graduate for catalog. Address ’ 
course for hig school graduates Musi Mr. and } H. M. CRIST MISS ISS GILDNER S 

nd Art under noted artists Located in a rincipals 
Shae Hews bulicgsingt | ten smn “Soattamaon, Pa _| Gite PRINCETON SCHOOL 
grounds Athletics, riding Catalog \d {lso Wildcliff, graduate school, and | La R. Gild P N. J 
dress | Seven Gables, girls 6-12 Aah ura R. Gildner, Princeton, N. J. 











Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B. L., Head 
of School, or Mrs. L. May Willis, B. P., 
Principal, Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








Perfect ? 
DA Boys and girls are rarely born perfect, with ready-made minds nicely adjusted to the age which 
hurls them into life's surprises. On the contrary, they are the raw material out of which The 
Men and Women of Tomorrow must be made if this old, blundering world is to achieve wha 
For Young Women always lies just beyond the horizon. And that is exactly where the Private School becomes a 
. | Public Service. There, bodies are built in the gymnasium and on the sports field and minds 
Since 1851 Darlington has been made into flexible and serviceable engines of thought and action 
developing personality, vitality and 
efficiency among young women of The schools listed in these pages strive to set ideals of personal achievement before the boys and 
the nation. Beautiful 60-acre estate. | girls entrusted to them They not only show the way, but studying each child, teach the hor 
Junior College courses in Person- of achievement according to individual equipment of mind and temperament 
nel Engineering. Secretarial, Do ? > f sele the 
mestie Science. Physical Education At al! times we are glad to assist you, without charge, in this vital matter of selecting the righ 
and Cultural Arts. College Prepara- school. When writing state requirements in full, A stamped return envelope insures a promp 
tory or High School courses. Gym- reply Address 
nasium, athletic fields. swimming 
pool. bowling alleys, riding and 
dancing. Catalog 
CHRISTINE F. BYE. Principal 
Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 








The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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WASHINGTON, Do. c. | SOUTHERN STATES 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


==" (My BRENAU 


A National Boarding’ School fr ia at ; College Conservatory, 


























Girls. Two-year Junior College with special and 
vocational courses. College preparatory. 32 
buildings. Send for descriptive catalog. Address 


REGISTRAR, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland | 


Sy Eelenial Sched 


In the refined residential section of 
Washington. Courses include grades, 
academic, college preparatory, col- 
legiate, fine arts, domestic science, | 
secretarial and business training. 
Gymnastics, athletics, dramatics. 
Attractive social life with 
cultured home influences. 
For catalog, address 
Miss Jessie Tru- 
man, Associate 
Principal, 1535 
Eighteenth St. 
Washington, D.C. 





ie For Young Women 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
50 Miles North of Atlanta 
Standard courses leading to the degrees of A.B., B.O. 


- Mus. B.  Dpecial students in music, oratory and 
h s— secretarial branches and 














pe Ae pn 
Faculty of 40 college graduates—student body of 500, 
thirty states represented—non-sectarian, seven frater- 
nities — Homelike atmosphere, democratic spirit, 
Student Self-Government. 

Combines best features of 

School, Club and Home 
Modern equipment. 96 acres, 32 buildings, iecheding 
up-to-date gymnasium with swimming pool. Healthf 
climate in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Outdoor sports, riding, boating, etc. 


For Particulars address 


BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 
































GUNSTON HALL 


A Girls’ School in the National Capital with an 
atmosphere of Quiet Refinement and Culture. 

Washington offers many unusual advantages in art 
exhibits, concerts, social and governmental activities. 
Gymnasium and tennis courts contribute to health 
and happiness. For catalog, address 


MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 
1908 Florida Ave. Washington, D. C. 


AIRMONT 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 
Courses: College Preparatory, One Year Intensive $$$ atone ips siniboasi- tinea iealnipeaien aaaeieneeeeed 
Training for Examinations. Two year college 
course, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 


Business, Costume Design. 
Educational R of Capital Utilized. 
25th i Students from 45 States. | 
Catalog and full information on request. 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2107-09 S St., Washington, D.C. 


























“VIRGINIA PARK’’—overlooking the 54th Year. Modern new buildings, every 
city of Bristol in the healthful mountain room has a bath attached. Health record 
climate of “Old Virginia’. Courses: wunexcelled. Fine outdoor life. Horse-back 
Accredited College Preparatory and Jun-_ riding, Swimming, and Gymnasium are 
ior College; Music. Art, Dramatics, given to every pupil without extra cost. 
Journalism, Secreterial, Domestic Sci- 100-acre campus with beautiful lake and 
ence. Social Training. Character De- water sports. For catalogue and book of 
velopment. Students from 40 states and views address: 

foreign countries. References required. W. E. Martin, Ph. D., Pres. 
Early application advised. Box € Bristol, Va. 



















Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women 










Occupies beautiful estate. Advantages 
of city and country. Junior Collegi- 


ate and High School forms. Secre- CH ° CHC I] 
tarial courses. Household Science. 
Music, Expression, Art. Outdoor aitfax a WARREN | ON 











sports. For girls. In the Blue Ridge sevantainn, 6 hours from | C 
vashington, 17 minutes from Staunton. ‘wo main line 
Address the Secretary, Oakerest, Washington, D.C. | Washington. 17) minutes from Staunton.”“‘Two main line | ountry School 


Music, Art, Home Economics, Expression, Secretarial. ° 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL Beautiful, homelike building, 35 acres. Lithia spring For Girls 
water. Our own stable of horses and golf links. 
Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed ‘esa cae on tore Te eror 
Tennis, basketball, water erms § é 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or For catalog address 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for ae 
catalog. Address CHEVY OHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic | John Noble Maxwell, 


Situated near Wash- 
ington, in the beautiful Piedmont 
Valley. College Preparatory and 
} Cultural Courses. French is the 
| language of the- house. Ilome at 













sports. 








Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. President mosphere. The school is planned 
——— Box ieee ee to teach girls how to study, to bring 
: ‘ = them nearer Nature, to inculcate 





SOUTHERN STATES 
ideas of order and economy, and 


ay offers a fixed rate. Catalog upon 
request. 
MLLE. LEA H. BOULIGNY 


‘Oxfor College Gomer — BOULIGNY 


1850 Class A Junior College and an School 1924 | | — — — — 
South 























Muni Eero, Basen techs we || SHOUtHern Seminary||| VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


Accommodation for one hundred young women in resi- For Girls and Young Women Roanoke, Va. 


dence. gaan and gifts permit unusnal’y low (wit: A School of Character One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 


rates. buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Val- 


€ 
PRESIDENT, Box B OXFORD, NORTH CamoLina F¢ rls and young women. In the Blue Ridge Jey of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of 
Mountains of Virginia. Ten miles from the world- scenery. Elective, Preparatory and College Courses, 


ASHLEY HAL) A Girl's school of- famed Natural Bridge and historic Lexington. Music, Art, Ex- 
fering & broad va- Courses: College preparatory, four years; seminary Be ] pression, Domes- 
Ss 























riety of courses, including college preparation, and and collegiate, two years; piano, pipe organ, voice tic Science, Jour- 
i 4 nalism. European 


and American 
College and Uni- 
versity _Instruc- 
tors. Athletics. 
Students from 32 
states. For cata- 
log address 
Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. violin, expression, art. commercial and home 


economics. Sports: Outdoor and gymnasium: 
Fifty-seventh year 


Modern — Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. | 
Catalogue. Addre: mountain - climb- 
Mary V. McBee, M. "A. Principal, Box R, Charleston, s. Cc. ing, horsebac! 

- riding and ca 
noeing. Health 
record 100 per 
cent. Rate $490. 

| Catalog, Box 
973, Buena 





Wi iiianten, 


Fort Loudoun Seminary Vieginise 


For Girts. Delightful | ition in th penntifet Shenandoels 
College Prepara ay yt Basiness courses \ og 




















Languages. ~ ementie Science. Gymnas <owriening el | oat: Vista, Va. Box F 
door ex. exercise, Terme, $460. Por catalor, addrens BOX Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





SOUTHERN STATES 











For GIRLS 


Ward-Belmont aims to preserve for 
i students the graciousness and 
dignity of Southern social life as well! 
us to insure to them the best academic 
training. It achieves its purpose of 
fitting young women for home-making 
and home-management, for busines 
or professional life, and of having 
them carry into any of these spheres 
simplicity, charm and social grace. 
Special courses covering four years 





WARD-BELMONT 


Belmont Heights 


WARD-BELMONT 


AND YouNG WOMEN 

















college 

in 
Art, 
Do- 


preparatory and two years 
work. Conservatory advantages 
Music. Strong departments in 
Expression, Physical Training, 
mestic Art and Secretarial work. 

Extensive grounds, fine equipment, 
wimming pool. The school maintains 
a private country club and_ school 
farm for week-end visits. Applica- 
tion for 1924-25 should be made as 
soon as possible. For booklets, address 





Box 4, Nashville, Tennessee 





NORTH CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES 


Lindenwood 
College 


50 minutes from St. Louis 


Founded 1827 Recognized as 
one of the leading colleges for women 
west of the Mississippi. Two and 
ped year courses. Liberal Arts, Fine 

Home Economics and Business 
> ~ partments. _School of Music offer- 





© 


coal 


eo? 





ing 

138-acre ~ Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, course. All 
sports. For catalog address 





Joun L. Roemer, D.D., Pres. 
Box 1024 St.Charles, Missouri¢’ 


LENOX HALL 
FOR GIRLS 


St. Louis’ most exclusive residential suburb. 
A beautifully landscaped estate of six acres. 

College Preparatory course covering five years. Care- 
fully arranged special courses to meet individual re- 
quirements. Advanced Courses for High School Graduates. 


Lower School for girls from 9 to 13. 
Art, Playground, Household Science, Speech Arts, 
Secretarial. 
Four well equipped buildings. Outdoor Sports. 
Horseback Riding, Swimming, Rowing. 
For Booklet Address 
MRS. M. LOUISE THOMAS, President 
Box 1022, Kirkweod, St. Louis ~ = Mo. 











In 


Music, 


Hiking, 











Gulf Park College 


By - the-Sea 
\ Junror COLLEGE for Young Women. Na 
tional patronage. Ideally located on coast of 
Gulf of Mexico. Two years college, four years 
‘igh school with highest ‘eoondande. Special 
in Art, Music, Expression, Home 
Economics, Secretarial work. 

Spacious campus blooms with semi-tropical 
flowers, magnificent trees. Delightful climate 
permits outdoor sports all year long Horse 
back riding. Swimming. Complete modern 


courses 


equipment in classrooms and dormitories. 
Gymnasium. Send for catalog and view 
hook \ddress 


GULF-PARK 
Box W, Gulfport, Mississippi 














Mary Baldwin College and Mary Baldwin Seminary 


Staunton, Virginia 
ih Valley of Virginia. 


For Young Ladies Established in 1842 
Term begins S llth. In Sh d i 
Unsurpassed climate, modern equipment. Courses: Collegiate, 
4 years, A. B. Degree: Preparatory, 4 years. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science. Athletics—Gymnasium and Field. Cataicg. 


bh. 








VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 


4ist year. 27 states, 


for Girls and 
Young Women 
High School and Junior College 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science and 
tarial Courses. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ft. 
Swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths. 

Va., Bristol, Box 145, N. Noffsinger, A.M., Pres. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE ‘xrracic: 
One-year or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
Expression, Social Training. Gymnasium, 


Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate §700. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va 














Memphis 
73 St, Mary's Termes 
ettesserr 
tshop sident Board of Home and 
Day School. Pr om Primary a) Sister Tahal see ri 
© li a Limi enroll- 
Outdoor life. mple un ern bul ir 


CENTENARY COLLEGE - Conservatory 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 build- 
Rates $500—S75. Catalog 

. W. Malone, Pres., Box 'R, Cleveland, Tenn. 


— 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


A Junior College. Four-year Standard High School 
and Special Courses. Health, Scholarship, Culture. 
Beauty of Environment. Attractive home life. All ath 
letics. Horseback riding, swimming. For catalog ad 
dress the President, Box M, Columbia, Tenn. 


FOR GIRLS. College Pre 
Margaret Hall paratory and General Courses 
In the heart of the Blue Grass near Lexington. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. 27th year. Episcopal. 
Gymnasium, tennis, basket ball. Write for catalogue 
Miss Sara McDowell Gaither, Principal, Versailles, Ky. 


aiiiasis Hill School. Founded 1825 











\ college Preparatory School for Girls. Piano, violin 
and voice instruction. Athletics. Physical training. 
Will celebrate 100th anniversary June, 19 All for- 
mer students requested to send present addresses. 
Mrs. W. T. Poynter, Prin., Box 7218, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Westmoorland College 
For girls and young women. Primary, Grammar, High 
School grade. Two year Junior College Course. Special 
courses in Art, Domestic Science, Business, Music, 
Expression. Athletics. $400. Catalog. 
E. R. Stanford, Box R, San Antonio, Texas 


BONN -AVON, Ogarding and Bay 


Developing cultured, intelligent women in a mild, health- 
ful climate. Kindergarten. Lower and Upper School. 
Superior advantages in Art, Musie and Expression. 
Catalog on request. 130 Oakland St., San Antonio, Tex. 
Carrie J. Estes and Walter Dunham, Principals 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


Rockford dienes fe Women 


\ college of distinguished graduates. A.B., B. S.. A. M. de 
grees. Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate college with many student 
— Write for yoo book of views 


Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D., President, Box R.B., Rockford, Il! 


Illinois Weteen’ ~ ‘Cilia 
A distinctive college. Trains for em Courses 


and degrees fully recognized Physical 
Education. 
waat the four-year course are accepted. dress 

tilinois Woman’s College, Box 0D, Jacksonville. ti. 


w. 
nly women of abi lity and good health who | tunities in Music and Art. 





All Saints School 


A delightful home school for girls, where 39 years 
of high endeavor have produced happy, cultured. 
successful graduates. Junior College to 6th grade, 
inclusive, Fully accredited High School. rge 
faculty insures individual attention. Music, Art, 
Ifome Economics, Athletics, Swimming. Investigate 
this unique school. Episcopal. For literature address 
ISS EUNICE PEABODY 

South Dakota 


Sioux Falls 
| OAK HALL St. Paul's Distinctive School for Girls. 
Tist year. Boarding and Day. College 
| preparatory,general, domestic science courses. Music and 
dramatic arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis, Big 
new gymnasium. Numbers limited. Attractive home life. 
Booklet, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Moore, Principals 


582 Holly Avenue St. Paul, , Minn 
GRAFTON HAL L A Resieehed Academy and 

Junior College for Girls 
Music, Art, Dramatic Art, HOme Economics, Secretarial Courses, 
7th and 8th grades. Athletics and other student activities. Modern 
buildings. Beautiful grounds. Limited registration. Illustrated 
catalogue upon request. _ Address 





Registrar, Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du tac, _Wisconsin 

| HILLCREST 4 COUNTRY 

5 TO 14 SCHOOL SCHOOL 
Miss Davison’s School 

Box +R Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 





AKELEY HALL A School for Girls 


Healthful and picturesque location on Lake Michigan 
College preparatory and general courses. Individual at 
tention. Outdoor sports and systematic physical train 
ing. For illustrated year book address The Principal, 
Mary Helen Yerkes, Box 345-R, Grand Haven, Mich. 

College preparatory, 


FERRY HALL high school and 


courses. Also special instruction in music, expression 
and domestic arts and sciences. Located in a_ well 
known residence suburb on the shore of Lake Michi 
gan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog, address Miss 
Eloise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 331, Lake Forest. II! 


Columbus School For Girls 


Preparation for College Entrance Board Examina 
tions. General courses. A school that is strong on 
fundamentals. Work of each girl separately planned 
Much individual attention. Smah boarding depart 
ment with home-like atmosphere. Large day school 
Up-to-date equipment with modern educational 
methods. All healthfu! sports and games. Upper and 
Lower Schools. Est. 1898. For catalog address Heads 
of School. Box R, Parsons Place, Columbus, Ohio. 


gene al 
advanced 














GLENDALE Superior, distinctive, old, attrac 
—__ tive boarding school. Limited to 
50 young women, from best American families, admitted on finest 
credentials. Junior College, high school and special courses. Fully 
accredited. Wonderful location. Many advantages, activities, sports 
Flat rate $1000, includes music. Dr. T. FRANKLIN MARSHALL, Pres. 
Box 5, Glendale, Ohio. (Suburban to Cincinnati.) 





TUDOR HALL SCHOOL ok, 
College preparation with certificate privileges. General 


course for girls not going to college. Unusual oppor- 
Fireproof buildings. Gym- 
For catalog address Miss Fredonia Alien, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


} nasium. 
| Principal. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


NORTH CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES 








Frances Shimer School ?. coir" 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 
new college dormitory. Campus 25 acres. College 
Four years 
Music. Art. Golf. 
September 10, 


department two years with diploma. 
ow work. Home Economics. 
Hockey. 72nd year. 
1924. Catalog. 


Term opens 


McKEE, Dean, 
Mt. Carroll, 
iMinois 











s 
Starrett School for Girls 
4ist Year 

Academic, College Preparatory and Junior College 
Courses. Fully accredited. Co-operative with University 
of Chicago; prepares for all Colleges and Universities. 
Exceptional advantages in Music and Art. A Home 
School in our own modern fire-proof buildings, located 
on Chicago’s finest park Boul. All Athletics. Fall term 
begins September 17. Address 


Mr. Gerard T. Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth Burt Smith, 
Principals, Box 24, 4515 Drexel Boul. Chicago. 
Miss Spaids’ ‘School "exit 2m 2» 


College preparatory and finishing courses. Spacious buildings and 
grounds in Best northside residential district. Country sports and 
city advantages. ( [ieege ore on a. 

iss Kate L. ch 
see's Buena Avenue. ay. Satay Titinois 


T. MARY’S SCHOOL (EPIS.). Knoxville, Ill. 


FOR GIRLS of all denominations. 57th year. AC- 
OREDITED. Ages l4to21. Secretarial, Music, Danc- 
ing, Domestic Science, “Social Service’’ Courses, 
Athletics. Moderate rate. Also St. Margaret's for 
girls 5 to 13—motherly care. of b 








ELMWOOD SCHOOL FoR 


fee geben thru Junior High | Sehost. Sows y= 

it iol eareltneus. Modera‘ 

SHERWOOD SCHOOL °3:%;,.%;4" 

leties. Near bathing beach. Summer school. 

Registrar 5025 Sheridan Road, Chicago, It. 
School 


The Kenwood Loring *.2"i: 


A boarding and day ‘school in the finest residence section 
of Chicago. College preparatory gnd general courses 





h year opens Sept », 1924. rite for catalog. 
STELLA G. LoRING and RUTH DEMENT. Principals 
Ellis Ave., Chicago "Phone Oakland 0737 





PACIFIC COAST 


ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY 


Tacoma, Washington 


An Episcopal school for girls founded in 1884. New 
$500,000 building ready for occupancy September 1924. 
Campus of ten acres overlooking Puget Sound. College 
preparatory and general courses. Intermediate and pri- 
mary departments. Music, art, home economics, secre- 
tarial courses. All athletics. Limited enrollment. 


Miss Adelaide B. Preston, B. L. Principal 








School of 


CUMMOCR eeprensicn 


Beautiful high location with sweeping view of moun- 
tains, city and distant sea. College courses in Lit- 
erature, Art, Languages, Journalism, Story-Telling, 
Oral and Dramatic Expression. Academy (accredited 


High School), Junior School (all grades). Musical 
department. pais ent students over 14. For catalog 
address HELEN BROO M., Director 


5353 West Third Street Los Angeles, Cal. 














Marlborough Scheal for Girls 
5047 West Third Street, Los Angeles 


Boarding and day school. 35th year opens 


Sept. 30. General and college preparatory courses. 
College certificate rights. Special advantages for 
Music, French, History of Art, etc. Beautiful 


modern buildings. Open air study rooms. Out- 
door life throughout year. Gymnasium, basket- 
ball, tennis, horseback riding. Address 

Mrs. Luther Drake, Pres. or Miss Ada S. - Blake, Prin 


Westlake School f for Girls 


College preparatory, advanced courses, Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Separate department for 
younger girls. Spacious grounds permit all sports. Swim- 
ming pool. Tennis courts. Catalog. 

Box N, 333 S. Westmoreland Ave. eo Los Angeles, Cal. 


4 Boarding and day school 
The Anna Head School Posing and day schoo! 
graduates admitted without examination to all colleges using 
accrediting system. Students prepared for college board examina- 


tions. Post graduate dept. Also primary and_ intermediate 
jepartments. Miss MARY E WILson, 
CaLTrorniA, Berkeley. Box R. Prin. 
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| SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





Academic, 
Industrial Arts, and 
Vocational Courses. 


Scientific Observation and Special Instruction. 





DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
A Special School for] Boys 


Separate Schools for Older Girls and Young Children. 
For Catalog and Appointments Address 





Health and Home 
Life, Recreation and 
Athletics. 


Sixty-five acres. Tutoring Camp in Summer. 








progressed normally 
E. A. Farrington, M. D., 
Address Box 125 


Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Haddonfield, K. J. 


Schermerhorn Home School 
A suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. 
MISS SUE |. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. 
struction. Experienced teachers. 


Individual in- 
Happy home life 
3. 


Healthful location. Ont-door and water sports. 
acre estate. 

ALICE M. MYRRS, Principal 

HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass‘t Principal HALIFAX, MASS. 


A Southern School 


for Backward 


Children 
A private school for nervous children, or those retarded 
in mental development. A country home school, En 


rol’ment limited a 25. Individual Ideal 


climate 
Mrs. 


attention. 





all the 


oa 
Cora Bristol- ‘Nelson, Box R, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


SCHOOL. FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR ee | 
O 


| LOG CABIN HEIGHTS, MACO 

1. Maintains a real home for your little nen child. 
Uses speech exc snavery in all departm: 

Provides an education oy most a vanced methods. 
Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing pupils, 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 








| 





HELENA T. DEVEREUX Box R BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 
THE BANCROFT SCHOOL | ao7j For Nervous and 
YETH YEAR i 
For children whose mental development has not | b j Backward Children 


The Stewart Home Training 
School for children of retarded 
mental development, is a private 
Home and School on a beautiful 
Country Estate in the famous Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven 
Buildings. Cottage Plan. For illustrative catalog 


address Q;, john P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, nail 


HE DLEY*" Individual School” 


(anc Summer Camp) 
For Boys and Girls physically normal. 
Personal attention and instruction. 
HEDLEY 


a. Speck ial methods. 
£Y, M. DB. 


” nesidemt insie jan 
2 mi. from Phila.) 


Principal 


mside, Pa. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
van be snecessfully developed by individual training. 
BOYS, GIRLS, LITTLE FOLKS 
Three Separate Schools. 0) Acres. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ Schools, Box 166, ‘Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, ae 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited 
enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles 
from Boston. Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 


$1 Park Cirele, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


SCHOOL FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 


One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
(3 to 10 yrs). Individual Instruction, Home Surround. 
ings. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

KkuMson, NEW JERSEY 














WESLEY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


Samarkand, N. C. (Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) 

School home for children 6-14. Healthful climate. 
Special attention to individual academic and physical 
needs. Young companionable instructors. Recitations 
limited to four pupils. Ungraded. 


THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY °°?" 


Preparatory and Finishing School of the highest ions ee 
Endowed. Adirondack 


1824. Junior Pupils in separate cottages. 
elevation. All athletics. WinterSports. Ts 8 retarial Courses. 
CHARLES E. HAMILTON, A.M , D.D., President 


Box R, CAZENOVIA, N. 





WAYLAND ACADEMY Pounded 1855 


College Preparatory and General Courses. A 
true home school with Christian atmosphere. 
Athletics. Music. Send for Booklet. 
Edwin P. Brown, Box RC, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


. Young men and young women find here a homelike 

pected omen Gneninae effic iont training in every department ofa 

| broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 

| permits liberal —— 0 ear. cial course in do- 
ic acience. For catalogue snd information address, 


| ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Co-educational. Junior College with Preparatory and 
Elective Courses. Music, Art, Business. Advantazes of 
State Capital. Best environment, home atmosphere. \« 
ern equipment. Gymnasium, athletics. Send for_cata og 
Henry G. Budd, D.D., Pres., Box R, Dover, Delaware | 

a ee 





FOR BOYS ANO GIRLS 











eorge School 


Co-educational. 
Broad, 


l’repares for college or business. 
thorough courses. Manual training, debat- 
ing, journalism, household arts, citizenship. On 
high ground in beautiful country, 25 miles from 














Philadelphia. 227 acres of woods and fields along 
the picturesque Neshaminy Creek. All athletics. 
Gymnasium. 4° Bes Pool. Skating Pond. 
Endowed. Low rat For catalog address 

GEORGE A. WALTON, M., Principal 
ox 300, George ‘school, Pa. 

G INSTITUT l R : 

Ninety-fourth year. Prepares boys and girls for college 

and for useful, well rounded lives. Large endowment, 

splendidly equipped plant. Athletics carefully supervised. 

Strong departments in Music and Expression. Rates 

$500. 

EARL W. HAMBLIN, Principal, 

Box H13, Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


NAZARETH “Sous 


A Catholic home school for young women and girls, 
conducted by the Sisters of St. 


BARBOUR HALL 


Address THE DIRECTRESS, 





"separate school 
for smal! boys 
Nazareth, Michigan 
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SCMOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Allen-Chalmers 


A country school for boys, nine miles from Boston. Military efficiency 
with the family life of the cottage system. Successful graduates in 
leading colleges and technical schools. Athletics graded to every 
boy’s needs. Complete equipment. Upper and Lower schools. 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., 425 Waltham Street, W. Newton, Mass. 


CUR SOL fos * N H. RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL 


115 acres in the Berkshires. 2 hours from 
nd QTHER COLLEGES | 
TORY po 


New York. 
ian MITCHELL SCHOOL | CURTIS, A School for Young Boys 




















College preparatory. 
fleadmaster, 
Connecticut. 


6 forms. 50 boys 
Theodore C. Jessup, 
Ridgefield, 





A school that appeals to the American Boy and the | 49 years given ‘to training boys. In the Berkshire Hills. 
thoughtful parent. Exponents of clean sport, fair play, two hours from New York City. ; 
ey “y~ “y y Frederick S. Curtis Gerald B. Curtis 


aud thoro work Upper and lower sche 
omnes 4s H. MITCHELL, Principat, 
Box R, Sillerica, Ma 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
Will understand your boy and help him to 
understand himself. Write for booklet. 

88 King Cassar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


Principal Asst. Principal 


Brookfield Center, Connecticut 


ROX BURY 


A College Preparatory School for the Individual. Expert Tutoring 
| Methods. Classes limited to five. Organized Athletics. Champion 
| Football Teams W.L. Ferris, Director, Cheshire, Connecticut. 


SUFFI ELD A School for Boys. 3% hours 
from New York City. Thorough 
preparation for college or business. Complete equipment. 
Department for young boys. Booklet 
Hobart G. Truesdell, Pd. D., Litt. D., Principal 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Cona. 





Massachusetts, Boston, 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 


The Westminster Summer School 


DUMMER ACADEMY 162d year 
A preparatory school for @ limited univer of bork | geyot wiht, Westminster Soheot, Simabury,. Conn... 
Wholesome eountry location. Carefully directed ath- | and intensive training in methods of study. Gymna- 
letics. Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper | sium, tennis. swimming pool. Athletic fields. 
and Lower School. Moderate fees. South Byfield, Mass. | Raymond Richards McOrmond, A.B., Yale, Headmaster 
WILBRAHAM ACADEMY _| Write THe Rep Book MaGazineE for 


duties of 
Academy 


and the 


ss Camp information. Be sure - state lo- 
ie 


cation desired and age of cam 
, 33 West 42nd Street, NEW ORK City 


ie) jenagen tor the demands of college 
1 5 brick buildings. New athletic 
250 acres. Limited enrollment 
GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, M.A., Headmaster, 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


ORCE STER ACADEM 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH GOLLEGE VISION 
$1,000,000 equipment. Tuition, $1000. Worcester, Massachusetts 


EEKSKILL 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


a college 
Certificate privileges. 


farn 


2 


0 boys. 





MIDDLE AAS STATES 


eCASCADILLA | 
SCHOOLS 


College nia Boarding School 







Pre-eminently 
tory school. 


prepara 
Con 












or Boys 
Specializing in College or University plete, modern equipment. Separate build 
preparation. Stands tor sound academic ing for young boys, 9 to 13. 91st vear 
training, true physical development, selt For catalog, address the principals, John 
reliant manhood. Small classes. Indi at Bucher, A.M., and Charles A. Robin- 
» a 








vidual attention Specialist instructors. | 
Complete navy outfit Winning teams 
result from superior facilities and a fine 
school spirit Certificate privileges 
Special Tutoring School, October-July 
Under experienced teac Send for 
oem, 
CHAMBERLIN, Director 
Shox 138, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The PRINCET ON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


College Preparation 


Distinctive Methods No Cramming 
Unusual Record of Success 


son. Ph.D.. Box R-6, Peekskill N. 





hers. 





SCHOOL for Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
2 miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic ‘*Irv- 
ing’ country. Sth year, 33 years under present Head 
Master. Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equip- 
ment. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools 
Athletic Field. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Address 
Rev. J. M. Furman, L. H. D., Head Master, Box 932 


Bordentown 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 40th year. 
For catalogue, address 
Col.T. D. Landon, Principal and Commandant 
Drawer C28 jordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


RIN ETON § PARATORY SCHOOL 


Fine, Headmaster 
Preparatory for all colleges. spepia progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class or- 
ganization. Excellent cumpaneee, Special attention 
to athletics and monn welfare. ew gym. 5ist year. 
For catalog Box 











Faculty of Experienced and Successful Specialists 
YEAR ROUND SESSION 
Boys may enter in October, February, July or August. 
Catalog, Bookiets, References on canemes 
JONH 6 HUN, //eadmast 
“Edge »hill,” " Princeton, on Jersey. 

















The young boys’ school — 
to 15. Modified military wales 
ing and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD tke SCHOOL 


TARY 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. 
The school with the personal touch. 
42 miles from New York, 66 miles from 





Bei 
Pr 4. 


12 miles fron Philadelphia. Well chosen teaching staff pre- 
pares for college or business. Special School he Juniors. 
C. Meade Lorence, Supt. 

Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Philadelphia. For catalog, address Excellent college preparation. 158th year. Teachers 
MAJOR CHAS. who understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong ath- 
Box 618 letics including swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many 
cultural opportunities. State boy’s age and aim. Cata- 








logue. R. 8. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Wenonah Mili tary Academy 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 











Saint John’s School 


Essentially a College Preparatory School 
with a military system that develops manli 


ness, obedience and honor. Business course. 
Separate school for younger boys. Extensiy 
campus in the hills. Well- planne -d recreation 
and athletics. Swimming pool, athletic fields. 
Write for illustrated catalog. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 96 Manlius, New York 











Self-Reliance 
) Give your son the 

self-reliance found- 
ed on good education—good 


physique—good discipline. 
This Academy combines with 
thorough education, wholesome 
military training. College prepar- 
atory and Junior Schools; Com- 
mercial courses, manual training, Thirty- 
fourth year. Splendid location, modern build- 
ings, supervised athletics and study. Cavalry, 
Infantry, Cadet, Band. 
New York Military Academy 
Cornwatt-on-Hupson, New York 
Brig.-Gen. Mucton F. Davis, D.S.M., Supt, 
















igher “education or business. 


lemic work 
Militnce training, 
with physical culture and athletics inculcates manly bearing and 
promptitute. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Junior Hall for 
under 13. Cata slog. 


William Addison Ranney, A. M., Prin. 





SILVER BAY SCHOOL 
Under auspices of Silver Bay Ass’n and not con 
ducted for profit. Prepares boys for college whil 
laying broad foundation for Christian character and 
leadership. High standard of scholarship, certificats 
privileges Healthful living with outdoor work and 


sports. Manly type of sportsmanship. Athletics, 
boating. winter sports, tennis, fishing, camping 
Modern buildings. Adirondack charm and beauty 
1600 acres of lake shore and mountains. Catalog 
oe 30x R, Silver Bay-on-Lake 





Address the 
N 


George 











~ tre STORM KING seo 
Formerly The STONE — aeet 1667 
A Progressive College Pre Schoo! 
Attractive Outdoor Life. 50 mallee i New York. 
Tata and Book of Views « on Requ 


Alvan E. Duerr,. jeadmaster, Cornwall on ‘Hudson, N.Y. 
COLLEGE : FOR 
onceanation APL iN School = 


331 West 70th Street, New York City 
2th vear. E xpert preparation now for the 
Board examing ations. me for information. 
Tel. Endicott 3396 G. A. L. DIONNE, Headmester 


College 


Bellefonte Academy me os 


fishing streams. 11 teachers for 100 select boys 

Strong athletics. Tennis. \%-mile track. Golf links 

available. Concrete pool_and_ skating pond. Catalog 

James R. Hughes, A.M., Princeton °85, Headmaster 
Belietonte, Pa. 





AY finely equipped 
Gettysburg Academy boarding ~ oa 
for 100 boys. Modern, homelike buildings. Beautiful and 
healthful location near the mountains. Athletic field 
All sports. New swimming pool. Separate Junior Dor 
Charles H. Huber, 


Litt. D., Headmaster. Box. K. Gettysburs. Pennsylvania. 
KEYSTONE ACADEMY  ‘““ses* 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally Located in the healthful mountainous 
region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; 
Strong Athletics; Gymnasium. All Outdoor Sports. Address 

Curtis E. Coe, Principal, _Box c, Factoryville, Pa. 


Wayne (Main Line of P. R.R.), 
St. Luke’ s School Pa. The beautiful location, exten- 
sive grounds, patronage, experienced instruction, moral influence, 
make an unusual appeal to parents and boys. College or business 
preparation. Junior school for younger boys. Pooklet. 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 
Jesse E, PHILIPS, A.M., Asso. Headmaster 
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~ MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES SOUTHERN STATES 


PEDDIE. (| BLAIR || staunton 7 


An Endowed School for Boys Hedin Witkcat hy MILITARY 
Prepares for all colleges and technical 300 mapa selected boy ACADEMY 


schools. Graduates accepted without ex- 














1 
























aminations by colleges that admit on cer 1 i i | 

— — preperation for College Invites pers raged Investigation An Ideal Home School 

entrance oard Examinations. Forms of her claim to excellence e 

include two grammar and four high school : S for Manly Boys 

grades. Because of generous endowment, LOCATION EQUIPME a 

Peddie offers superior advantages and is INSTRUCTION GUHOOL ¢ SPIRIT Boys from 44 States last 

contienely s00ne nem equipment toward ATHLETICS session. One of the most \ 

an ever ‘‘Greater Peddie.’’ $400,000 ad- : ’ aa distinguished school ‘ f 

ditions now being made, including new ad Separate Lower School } mn old ‘prepared for’ the. Wh nn stony = 

ministration building and new athletic For Catalog address e t A . 

field. 60-acre campus. 59th year. Catalog. il ~ | — pl 

Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster | [| 1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, 
Box 6-F, Hightstown, N. J. Box S Blairstown, N. J. } bracing mountain air of the proverbially | 


healthful and beautiful Valley of the 















































. ry Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring water. 
co : italiana | High moral tone. Parental discipline. 
| Separate building and special teachers fo1 
| younger boys. Military training develops | 
I iJ HI ELH i M obedience, health, manly carriage. Shady 
| lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, 
Prepa ratory School] swimming pool, athletic park. Daily 
rills and exercises in open air. 3oys 
ars & than 1800 boys prepared for college in the from homes of culture and_ refinement 
The slants of these boys in college have won the only desired. Personal, individual in- 
endorsement of the leading universities, many of struction by our tutorial system. Acad- 
which offer scholarships to Bethlehem a | emy sixty-four years old. Complete plant, 
Admirably located in the Lehigh Valley. Extensive [| §/ full equipment, absolutely _ fireproof. 
Grounds. Modern Buildings. Athletic Field, Gym- Member af the Association of Military 
nasium, and Swimming Pool, ges and Schools of Ss. 
Separate School for younger boys. Charges, °3650. Catalog free. Address 
Reasonable Rates. For Booklet ‘Preparing for COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Colj- ze at Bethlehem Preparatory School,’’ address _BoxR ——__—_—_—_—___séKable Station, Staunton, Va. | 








JOLN M. TUGGEY, Headmaster, Bethiehem, Penn. — — “ 


“CHESTNUT HILL | AUGUSTA 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS ele 
In the Open Hill yor : Military Academy 
Eleven Miles North of hiladelphia P 
Emphasis upon Preparation for the Leading Universities. an — vd py | EE 
Directed Physical Education. Supervision of Health. a aie sl nae “inet err of, Ei aaa eee 
Comstete Atkiatio Rewtamest. Masthack Biding, Gym: A modern school with a country location in the 


























; nasium, Swimming Pool, Cage. J " 
tabae Dales 2 Gene & ene Uustrated Bookiet or Catalog om Request Sear FP a 
Technical Schools and Lite Geameations” T. R. HYDE (Yale), Headmaster versities. Army officers detailed by the War De- 
Box R, Chestnut Hill, Pa. partment. Junior R. O. T. C. $300,000 plant 


Extensive Campus and Equipment. 


— i 5 t Al ern ir 
Gymnasium, Athletic Field, All Sports. with absolutely fireproof barracks. All modern im 


provements. Splendid athletic field and campus ot 





Wholesome Influences, Good Business Courses, A country boarding 560 acres. Cadet band of 25 pieces. Able faculty 
Moderate Rates. Severn School ay 4 sed — Prepares of college men, who take personal interest in the 

Separate Junior School with Home Care. Geel location on Severn iver near Annapolis boys’ academic work and who coach all athletic 

: : for College, West Point and Annapolis. Exceptionally teams Enrollme limited to 275 Boys froi 

Miustrated Catalog on Request thorough work given and demanded. Students taught how wrens meager ecg Re crgpenn Age ogy “ <4 

OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal to study. Water sports and all athletics. Limited to twenty-three States last year. Fifty-eighth session 

5 » D.D., Principa study. spoits \ me + begins September 18th. tates $650. For catalog 




















Box 129, Pennsburg, Pa. 50. Catalog. Rolland M. Teel, Ph.B., Prin., Boone, Md. address 
ee —— ae — : =—== Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr.,Prins. 
EDANKLIN™MARSHATT .- SOUTHERN STATES Fort Defiance, Virginia 
FRANK noENA ARSHALL FISHBURNE Randolph-Macon Academy 


Mare T2 Than a Thousand Boys r Some Sixty Colleges in 





Last Seven five. years. 7 iy’ Located South - ili Se 
a Complet Lave, yeaa... Wisely Loon in Southern Penn . Military Sc — ileal Box 425, Front Royal. Va. 
All Student Activities and Athletic Teams Est. 1879. At foot of Blue Ridge Mountains, 
An Old Established School with ™ Moderate Rates 1300 feet elevation. 4 — west cA. wegen Ee" ‘ 
, a ae equest. Instructor for every ten cadets. iblic speaking 
E. M. HARTMAN, A. M.. Ph. D., Principal, Box R, Lancaster, Pa, classes. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. All ath- 





letics. $250,000 barracks, modern equipment, 
absolutely fireproof. Catalog. 
ember of the Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools in U. 


COLONEL M. H. HUDGINS, Principal 
Box R, Waynesboro, Virginia. 






A school for Boys with. Military 1 raining 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. $200,000 


Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
3 Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys sports. $500, 33rd session opens September 2: 


1924. For catalog address 


Prepares for college or technical school. Healthful 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 


location. Expert faculty. Preceptorial system teaches 
boy how to study, to recognize his own abilities. All 
outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Address 
Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President, Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 


























87th year. In the mountains 
Carson Long Institute 5% hours from New York and 
6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to | 
labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School. | 
Military training. Character Building Supreme. Terms, $400. 
Summer camp and school June 8 to Sept. 2, $165 
Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A community of ambitious boys under a dormitory in- 
fluence that makes for manhood. Send for catalog. 
W. P. Tomlinson, M. A. F, H. Somerville, B. S. 
Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. : 


AZARETH HALL 


Military Academy 
Founded 1743 
Modern Character-Building Education. 
“The School of The Square Deal’ 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Business and General Courses. 
fe ge nar Swimming Pool, Athletic 
Field, winter sports, one week in camp. 
Military system with the instructors 
in close touch with the boys 
Separate Junior Department 
Three hours from New York or Phila- 
delphia. For catalog address 
Rev. A. D. Thaeler, 8... Rendmaster 


Box 90, Nazare 4 








Established 1893. A special technical school with concise but comprehensive course in Electrical Engi- 
neering. Non-essentials eliminated. Thorough knowledge of underlying principles emphas sized. Theory 
and practice are closely interwoven in class-room and laboratory. 


Electrical Engineering in One Year 


The course is designed for earnest, ambitious young men of limited time and mean 
+ Curriculum includes mathematics, mechanical drawing and intensive shop work. Stu- 
dents construct motors, install wiring, test electrical machines. Graduates are qualified 
to enter the electrical field at once. 
Bliss men hold responsible positions throughout the world. Thoroughly equipped fire- 
proof dormitories, dining hall, laboratories and shops. Prepare for your profession in 
the most interesting city in the world. Send for catalog. Address 


115 Takoma Avenue Washington, D.C. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


SOUTHERN STATES 





Six miles from Atlanta in foothills of Blue 
faculty. 
othcer. Member Association of 
for boys 10 to L} years ol 


Hendersonville, N. C., July and August 


Military 


age. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


The South’s Leading Prep School for Quarter of a Century 
Ridge 
Graduates certificated to colleges, Annapolis and West Point. 
Schools and Colleges United States. 
Operates Camp Ilighland Lake, in “The Land of the Sky,” 
For catalogs, address Col. J. C. Woodward, College Park, Ga. 


Highest standards of scholarship, large, able 
R. O. T. C. under active army 
Has Junior Dept. 
ncar 








MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


BINGHA 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


Founded 1793. Removed 
in ISL from Mebane, N. C., 
to the world-famous climate 
Asheville. Since this re- 
val, 40 states and several 
foreign countries have been 
epresented in its area of 
Careful, thor 
sugh training by experienced teachers. 
ee nit. <All athletics Lower 
for boys 12 to 14. Address Box R. 
COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt.Emeritus 
COL. S.R.McKEE, Superintendent 


ot 


patronage. 
R. O. 
School 














New Quintard Halt 


SEWANE 


Sewanee, Tennessee 
A _ eee. PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
almost tutorial instruction, 
all athletics and strict military discipline 
an 8000-acre domain, 2000 feet elevation, in 
Cumberlands. For catalog, address 
THE SUPERINTENDENT, Box R 


$125,000 Fireproof Barracks 
MILITARY 
ACADEM Y 


1924 


offering 
widest certificating privi 


leges, on 


the 











Greenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 












fu the mountains miles from famous White 
Sulphur Springs wo ft elevation On main 
line, 4 & Oo. R. . Station Ronceverte Mod- 
ern equipment $125,000 new additions, including 
gVninasiun Thorough preparation for college or 
business life. All athletics, expert coaches. Board 
and tuition $550. Illustrated catalog. Col. H. B. 
MOORE, A.M., Prin. Box 21, Lewisburg, W. Va. 








Tennessee Military Institute 


A school where orderliness, 
and the desire to make replace recklessness and 
the ‘‘don’t care” attitude; where every boy is put on 
his mettle to measure himself by established school 
standards. 

Good name of school rests on thorough academic 
work, efficient military training and physical dk 
velopment, and the spirit of T. M. L, which in 
spires boys to their best achievement. Sound gov 
ernment through sensible restraints and incentives 


respect for government, 


to good conduct. Health record unsurpassed. Mild 
climate, outdoor exercises all year. R. O. - & 
Modern buildings and equipment, laboratories, gym 
hasium, swimming pool, cinder tr — All a es 
Charges moderate. Afember of the - ciation of Mei 

tary ¢ ges and Schools af U. S. For catalog A mae 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 182 
Sweetwater, T 








Fork Union Military Academy 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible Pre- 
pares for college or business with thorough mili 
tary training Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
tian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new bat 
racks, gymnasium, etc Complete quipment for 
all sports. Aided and inspected by War Dept. R 
oO. T. c. 27th year. Send for catalog 

Member of the Association of Mi iui tary Colleges 
and Schools 


Address The President, Fort Union, Va. 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


An accredited preparatory school for boys 
from 12 years of age up. Write for catalog. 
Col. W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box BR, Danville, Va. 


Motte: “Making Men—Not Money” 
A preparatory School offering the essentials of education without the 
frills. Buildings, equipment and Campus donated by stanch friends 
Valued at $250,000.00. Not conducted for profit Rate $390.00 
Box R, Chatham, Va. 











Catalog. A, 4. Camden, President. 
Massanutten Academ > 
y Ww mt Va 
A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys. 
Military In beautiful Shenandoah Valley, 100 miles 
from Washington. Modern equipment, new gymuasium 
Athletics under trained director. Music. 26th year. $500. 
Howard J. Benchoff, A.M., Pd.D., Headmaster 


LAC KSTONE 


B MILITARY ACADEMY 


Colle e Pre paratory and Business Administ rative Courses 
Best ne | ~ juenc ce Modern Fireproof Equipment. All Sports. 
For Boo: “How the B 


‘oy Lives,’ addres: 


COLONEL E. 5S. Ligon, PRESIDENT, Box H, Blackstone, Va. 
. . 
Riverside 
A wilitary academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 
north ot Atlanta. In Blue Ridge foothills Personal 
supervision. Compulsory Gymnasium Work. R. O. T. C 
unit. Individual instruction; all athletics. For catalog 
address Box R. Gainesville, Georgia : 
High scholarship and clean, winning athletics Thorough Busi- 
ness and College Preparatory courses. K. M. I. Certificate ad- 


mits to leading Colleges and Universities 
Get Our New Ilustrated Catalogue 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE Box 104 Lyndon, Ky. 


SEND US THE BOY 


° 
and we will return you the Man 
Every boy recites every day in every class. Teacher to 
every 20 boys. Strong College-bred Faculty. Study, 
Athletics, Water Sports. Separate department for boys 8 
to 15 with own campus and equipment. 
Free View ~~ and Catalogue that tells you what 


you want - 
GU F COAST peasy aay ACADEMY, 
R 6, Gulfport, Miss. 
America’s Great Open Air School on the Gulf. 
year around school 





The McCallie School 


Where the honor system really works! Prepara- 
tion for college or government academies by com 
petent faculty, in classes small enough for indi 
vidual attention. Bible taught. Located on famous 
hattlefield of Missionary Ridge. Military train 
ing. Large athletie field, gymnasium, new recreation 
hall, new swimming pool ‘A unusual vw 


S. J. McCallie, M.A., J. P. McCallie, M.A., Ph.D., 
Headmasters. For catalog address The inccaltic 
School, Box R, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Ideal school for training boys in character and 
scholarship. Preparatory and general courses. 
Thirty miles south of Nashville. New buildings, 
Improved facilities, Best moral surroundings. 
Endorsed by eminent educators. 32nd year. U.S. 
Officer detailed. Member Association of Military 
Colleges and Schools, Be sure to read our catalogue. 











Address Box 10,"Springhill, Tenn. 











JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY 
men of small 
sl ate Banc na neseteeseens, mabey ice Sogn 
_ Hwa 00. Special summer rates. Caan 
Springs, Tennessee. 


, Headmaster, Bloomington 
The oColumbia. Military Academy 


Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67 acre: 

athletic fields, splendid equipment. A teacher to every ates 

Junior school for small boys. R. O. T. C. under direction U. S. 

Army officer. Write fer catalogue. Give age of boy. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 304 





Meck Bie: 


Millersburg Military Institute | 


In the heart of the Bluegrass. 
Preparatory and Special Courses. 
ough instruction. Strong athletics. = gymnasium. 
Rates $550. Catalogue, address Box 424 

Col. W. R. Nelson, Supt., Millersburg, Ky. 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Military training for order, thoroughness, 
self-reliance. Sound in body. uipped 
for college or business. Case stated in July, 
August and Sept; 1923, Red Book. 
The Association of 4 Meer Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 


32nd year. College 
_ Small classes. Thor- 











NORTH | CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES 





“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 


Above are the Captains of the Acad- 


emy teams, football, basketball, crew, 
| baseball and track. These lads have 
| put themselves in harmony with the 

St. John’s system and are ~ Born reap- 
ing their reward in sound bodies, alert 
minds, and qualities of leadership. 

The opportunities by which they have 
profited are open to any boy who is 
willing to co-operate, who wants to 
learn the joy of overcoming, to feel 
the thrill of accomplishment. 

St. John’s training is in the hands of 
men who have made it a life work. 
They are specialists. They know how 
to combine sympathy with force, and 
understanding with firmness. 

Place your boy under the inspirational 
guidance of these men. Send for catalog. 


Box 16-F, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


Ht. Job's Hoosen 


Ficadem 
EPISCOPAL 


“THE aMEmcme RUGBY 





Real Boy Stuff 


The Boy-making Private Schools 
in our midst are important institu- 
tions. Remade boys are invariably 
of good manly stuff. They come to 
manhood not so much with silver 
spoons in their mouths as with iron 
in their blood. From a realization 
of their earlier thoughtlessness and 
incapacity, they become, under the 
remodeling process of the Private 
School, men of character and excep- 
tional ability. Achieve things, not 
often in conventional ways so much 
as intheirown manner. They often 
develop their very kinks into special 
talents, gaining a wide interest in 
life and escaping the ‘‘one-track 
mind,” so pitifully barren of catholic 
appreciation of the work and worth 
of others 





Do you wish expert assistance in 
finding exactly the right school for 
your boy? We will gladly assist 
you in making a selection. The 
Staff of our Department of Educa- 
tion has visited Private School: 
from Maine to California. 


type of school, whether for boy or 
girl, exact age, previous education 
religious affiliation, location de- 
sired, approximate amount you 
plan to expend for tuition and 
board, and other facts which will 
enable us to be fully helpful. En- 
close stamped return envelope and 
address 


| 
Please furnish the following data 


The Director, Department of Education 
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NORTH CENTRAL AND WESTERN < STATES 











MILITARY ACADEMY 
Member Ass'n Military Colleges and Schools of U.S 
red-blooded American manhood through 
carefully. co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. 
Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 
of the President of the United States. College Prepar- 
atory, Business -_ Music. Graduates admitted with- 
out J i 
“Big Brother Plan” of government brings boys into 
lose personal touch with their instructors. Lower 
school for smaller boys. A\ll Athletics, Debating and 
Literary Societies. lee Club, Band and 
Orchestra. Special terms to musi- 
cians. Capacity taxed annually. Early 
enrollment necessary. Casein. Address 
COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 
Box 124 Mexico, Mo. 
Write for information about our 
Colorado Camp and 
Sionmer School 




































Pillsbury Academy 


An endowed college preparatory school for boys. 80 
per cent of graduates gotocollege. Individual instruc 
tion. Supervised dormitories. 16 acres of well-kept 
lawn and noble shade trees. 7 buildings. Unusual 
facilities for athletics, including swimming, tennis, 
track and field sports. Military drill. Rate $700. 

For illustrated catalog address 
A = B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal 


ox 397-C, Owatonna, Minn. 








SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A Boys’ School with real 
homelike influences. Iustruc- 
tors know and appreciate boys. 
Thorough, careful supervision of 
study and sports. All athletics. 
Preparation for leading colleges. 
Military training. Apply early. 
Summer School. Address 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. 














Boys 6-13 
EVANSVILLE SEMINARY »322":3=° 
Home Life 
pL merieneng iafuenes,. Individual aattontion. Modern Buildings. 
pen 12 mon ates $9.00 per wee 
Guineite euties y sb ese 7 hey Co-ed. Accredited. 
REGISTRAR EVANSVILLE WISCONSIN 


* ole . 
New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High sehool and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R. O.T. C. Outdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, Roswell, N. M. 


Northwestern Military and Navat Academy 
70 mi. from Chicago. An Endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 





LEXINGTON, MO. 


College Department affords - two 
School for younger boys. 

Fifty-acre Campus. 
heated and filtered water. 


Box 182, Wentworth Avenue 


Oldest Military School west of the Mississippi River. 
affords thorough preparation for College, Govérnment Academies, or Business. Junior 


Government Supervision R, 
Largest Gymnasium in + solely 
Every facility for interesting and develo ping, in body, mind 
and character, the American growing boy 


COL, SANDFORD SELLERS, Superintendent 


—WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


43 Miles from Kansas City 

High School Department 

years of regular w% J work. Separate Grade 
y Fs 

ced Swimming Pool with 


For catalog, with full particulars, address 


Lexington, Missouri 


Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of U. S. 








MILITARY 
ULVER ACADEMY 


Culver spirit—an intangible in- 
fluence that shapes men. The re- 
sult of past achievement and 
present ideals. Expressed in the 
success of Culver graduates in 
colleges everywhere. Made visible 
in magnificent buildings and un- 
surpassed equipment for both 
work andsport. Write for catalog 
The Dean’s Office 

Culver, Indiana 


























A Clean Mind in a ‘Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson 
very Day 
Thorough College Preparation. 
est ideals of Christianity, honor, scholar- 
ship. Military training. Wholesome out- 


High- 





door life on 40-acre campus. Two beautiful Jakes afford 

water sports. All athletics. Interesting summer school. 

Separate Junior School. For illustrated catalog address. 

Rev. CHARLES HERBERT YOUNG, S. T. D., Rector 
Box 240, Howe, Indiana 





OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys. 
Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 

1. HENSHAW, Superinte ndent 
OHIO, COLLEGE HILL, (near Cincinnati), Box 27. 


ELGIN ACADEMY— 6th year 


Preparatory school for boys with unusually high record 
for passing college entrance examinations. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, athletic field. Athletics for every boy 
under expert coach. Endowed, permitting moderate rates. 

Address Karl D. Stouffer, Supt., Box R, Elgin, Ill. 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. ‘Trains for character. 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of 
Endowed—hence half usual expense. Cz 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R, ONARGA, iLL. 





ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, Ill. Boys taught ‘how tostudy.” 
Graduates enter college without exami- 
nation. Also business courses. Charactertraining. 
APPLy EARLY. CATALOG. Address: President. 
Academy for 


"[PHORP Boys under 15 


Beautiful high bluff location, Lake Michigan 
shore. 30 miles from Chicago. Semi-military. Small 
classes. Uniforms, Catalog. Address BURSER, Lake Forest, tll. 





Recitation Building 










radeship. Modern 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 


NON-MILITARY 
DISTINCTIVELY COLLEGE PREPARATORY—diploma admits to 
ALL certificate universities—also preparation for Yale, Princeton, Har- 
vard, etc. 66th year. 
ation between faculty and students develops character and good com- 


One hour north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. 
John Wayne Richards, Headmaster, 


KEMPER 


MILITARY § 








New gymnastum, one of finest in the country 


Est. 1844. High School and Junior College. 
Develops the-boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. For catalog, address 
Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 

754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 








MILITARY INSTITUTE 

Thorough preparation for college or 
business. Special attention to phys- 
ical development. Military training 
for healthful bodies and for mental dis- 
cipline. In country surround- 
ings with a big city’s advan- 
| tages near. Gymnasium and 
all outdoor athletic sports. 
Rates conservative. 
For booklets, address, Col. 
Orvon Graff Brown, President, 








Military Academy 


In country surroundings, 
from center of Chicago. 
pee years class entered leading col- 
€ Very strong faculty—20 men 
for 200 hoys. West Point graduate 
emphasizes honor, promptitude and 


14 miles 
80%, of 


leadership. Vocational lectures. 
Teacher-conducted trips to Chicago's 
art anc ndustrial centers. Well- 
coached athletic activities. Not con- 
ducted for profit Lower School 
with separate building for younger 
boys. Catalog. 51st year. 


COL. H. D. ABELLS 
Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, III. 














YOUNGER BOYS, 7.16 years 


In hill country, 1000 ft 
above sea level. One hour 
from Chicago. Faculty, plac 
ing boy values before book 
values, seeks to develop mind, 
body, morals, manners. Our 
ideal: ‘For every Todd boy 
a good citizen.’’ Address or 


Noble Hill, Principal. 
Box Deg, Woodstock, III. 















HONOR IDEALS 


An endowed school, not for profit. Friendly co-oper- 


Thorough physical training and all athletics. 
For Catalog address: 
Box 156, Lake Forest, Ill. 


buildings. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG MEN 


PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 

Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page. This is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Les Angeles, 


Hitchcock Military Academy 
18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your boy 
staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor life. 
Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Academy 
fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. Physical 
Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. Swimming Pool. High 
Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and character. 
Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in separate build- 
ing. 47th year opens in September. 
Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX F.SHERER, President, San Rafael, Cal. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School -Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swim- 
ming pool. Supervised rifle practice. Summer term and camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Pale Alte, Cal. 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 
of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian in- 
fluences. Land and water sports all year. Summer ses- 
sion, July 1-Sept. 1. Catalogue. Address Capt. Thos. A. 

avis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 

PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 

College Preparatory. rcredited. Separate Junior 
School, grades 5 to 8. Nodified Military System. Un- 
denominational with Christian influences Register any 
time. Summer Camp in High Sierras, both cultural 
and ae ey Catalog. Camp folder. Address school 

- D. 2, Box 12-R, Pasadena, California. 


SEALE ACADEMY (Military) 


Comfortable buildings in a charming eight-acre wooded 
park to live in, a gymnasium and seven-acre athletic field 
to play in, and all in the matchless climate of California 
Accredited to the Universities. Catalogs. Grenville C. 
Emery, Headmaster, Box R, Palo Alto, California. 


-—HILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Portland, Oregon 
For manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cat- 


HONOLULU MA 


OUTDOOR LIFE FOR THE GROWING BOY 


Coliege Prep. Junior School. $1200 includes S. S. San Francisco 
and Return. Col. Leopold G. Blackman, Honotehe, K. T. 

















California 









































_ SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS — 


[Ghritea States 


Secretarial School 

527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Ask for Catalog 
Vanderbilt 2474 


Secretarial & Business Training. R 


ieving Edgar Chase, Director 


~ Chandler Secretarial School 


One year secretarial course. Small classes. Individual 





advancement. Constant demand for graduates. Estab 
lished 1883. Write for booklet. 
ROTHY A. ROBERTS, Registrar, 
Massachusetts, — 162 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boston, 








E GIBBS SCHOOL *f’ 
é EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
BOSTON Suo-meer course inctudes 
echnical, economic anc 
151 Commonwealth Ave. broad business training, 
Residence preparing for superior 
positions. 
90 Marlboro Street p ago A course including 
egist ’s Office ve college subjects for 
R nd School students not desiring col- 
jonny but wing, a cul- 
tural as well as business 
Pe Ay nm education. 
= occEme Seven months’ course— 
executive training for col- 
PROVIDENCE lege women and women 
155 Angell Street with business expertence 

















=f 








BUSINESS COLLEGES 





Business 
Administration 


Complete course in two years, college grad 
First year—general administration tr ainin 
Second year—elective according to voc ation 
tendencies: 
1. Business Management 
2. Salesmanship and Marketing 
3. A ting and Fi 





This program of study enables the student 
to adapt his inclinations and efforts to 


that phase of business in which he is 
most likely to develop executive ability. 
Other resident courses of college grade: 
Secretarial, Normal, Accounting. 
> ont i special catalogue to 
L. Lindabury, Vice-Pres. 


Burdett College 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Eastman School of Business 


Standardized, College grade courses, | 


time-tested methods of instruction, 
personal help and vocational service. 


University, College and High School 


students may save @ year of time in their preparation for 
a good position by enrolling at Eastman for a eourse of 
productive, resultful training in Accounting, Business 
Administration, Civil Service, or Secretarial studies. 
New students enroll and begin work at Eastman any 
week day, and continue their studies without interrup- 
tion until completed. (No vacation.) 
If you want to prepare yourself to earn more than 
double the salary you would be paid without Eastman 
special training, write for our illustrated prospectus. 
Address : 

EASTMAN SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Poughkeepsie, New York 


Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Our intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting ; Business Law; Business English ; 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Business Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
positions and C. P. A. examination. Also Eve- 
ning Classes. Write for catalog, specifying 
classes interested in. 
@L 


WALTON 
Co ERCE 
3rd Street 


New York: 29 Wes 
Chicago: 271-281 HF Bldg. 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 








| study 





; Seventy-eighth year, 
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UNIVERSITIES — 


URBANA UNIVERSITY 


(Chartered 1850) 
Junior College 

In Central Ohio— reached by 4 railroads 
Full Junior College courses in Arts and Science. Also 
two years College Preparation. Instruction in Bible 
and Comparative Religions offered. Co-educa- 
tional. Under church influence but not denominational, 
Full information and catalogue on request 

Henry E. S dieck, M. S. Pr: 

Urbana 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Arts and Sciences 





Ohio 





College of Liberal 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 


Professional Schools:—Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 
Send for bulletin. 
is one of 


Valparaiso University. },:;..2' 
institutions ef learning in the United States. 
Summer quarter begins June 17. Thorough in- 
struction at Lowest Expense. Ca mailed free. 
Address Dept. 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


LAW SCHOOL 
Cumberland 


L A w ) Cc H Oo oO L (of Cumberta 


A one-year course, covering the entire field of American 
Law. Daily Lessons assigned from Standard text-bhooks. 
Not a lecture school. Moot Court twice a week. More than 

. among whom are numbered two former ‘As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
present or former Chief Justices and Associate Justices of 
many state courts, including those of Missouri. Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Montana, Okla 
homa, North Carolina and Texas, all three present Federal 
Judges in Tennessee, seven United States Senators, and 
scores of other jurists and representatives in Congress. 
begins Second Wednesday in Sep- 
tember, 1924. For catalogue, address: 
LAW SCHOOL, Box 24, 


Phone, Columbia 7600 











Lebanon, Tenn. 








BUSINESS COLLEGES 





many years, the remarkabic 
tes has caused Peirce 
os The A Alma Mater 





Pine Street, West of Broad 
PFIULADELPHIA 





Study Business in New York City 


Special Day and Evening Courses geoqatine Sy for Account- 
img, Advertising and Marketing, ankins and _ Finance. 
Management and other _—— fields at School of 
a Accounts “" inance. 


earhonesateieanseanean 00 Washington Square, New York —_ 


A BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 





Whose graduates were chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilson, 

67th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special Pershing, Vanderlip, ete. State authorized college 

degree courses in 2 years. § — courses; and 

ayy Lge a Ep rd the fy te Secretarial. Accounting, (C.P.A.). Co-ed. 59th year. 
= pose beseepel Ser cntalon. Strattes Basi- | CATALOG, Dir. KIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. 

aes College. BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. | ts iat 

~ 


college or a school of special training? 
e have 


part. 


prospective pupil. 


33 West 42nd Street, 





Are you interested in finding 
just the right 


college preparatory school, a school for a young child or a backward one, a school 
which gives courses especially designed for high school graduates or those not going 
to college, a school which particularly emphasizes health and body building, a 


Among the representative schools whose announcements appear in these pages 
there is sure to be one to meet your needs. 

If a4 | our school department will help you without cost or obligation on your 
traveled widely to collect first hand information on the academic 
and %. life of schools in every part of the country. 

Give full details as to type of school desired, location preferred, approximate 


amount you plan to spend, the age, previous education and religious affiliation of 
Enclose a stamped return envelope and address :— 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE | 


New York City 
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MUSIC, ORATORY, ART. DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





rs m, Dramatic 
and Personal Culture .Courses. 
Private instruction with each 
course, Advanced courses in Eng- 
lish, Graduates eligible to teach 
in New York State Public Schools. 
Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 
Chautauqua and Lyceum Courses 

| under direction of Edward Am- 
| herst Ott, for past twenty-five 
| years associated with Redpath 
HH Lyceum Bureau. One, two and 





























Hitt — year courses. Summer 
i Courses begin May 29th and June 
| | 26th. seal Term opens September 
25th. Catalog. Madi 





CONCERT HALL MAIN SS BLOG 





Pitty olaiee Years of 








{iis De Wi De Witt Park, Ithaca. Ry, 


‘eessssesssessssesessssssse: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
The leading Institution in America for 
Dramatic and Expressional Training. 

SECOND SEASON OF SIX WEEKS’ 

SUMMER TEACHERS’ COURSE 
in Stage Craft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 

Begins July 14 
Next Term starts October 27 

Also Dramatic Extension Courses in co-operation 

with COLUMBIA UNIVERSI 

Trustees: Daniel Frohman John Drew 

gustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 
Catalogue and information, all courses. 
Room 177- R, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


FSSSFFs FFSFFFG 


‘School + Theatre 


DIRECTORS 

CLARE TREE MAJOR GEORGE ARLIS8 "Y 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELsIE FERGUSON 
RACHEL CROTHERS RANK CRAVEN 
| ay a = 

, fencing, pan 
Shakespeare, p playwriting, etc. Summer term opens 
une 

For catalog address, ‘“The Director’’ 
1230 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 








































Leadership in we pp neenner et 
saeceaeabaaeinnees 


M: School of Opera and Bal! 
Orchestral and Choral Training. English and Modern mam oe, Sta pe ane leading 
‘on the ee ete Teta e and J 

I ten-acre p——— 5 — 


Ideal dormitory life on 


Prise — a 


SOUTH HALL & ANNEX 


CJounded 1867 


OPERA HALL 






AUBURN HALL 










ite Art and Ex pression. Public Schoo! Music Course accredited 
to degrees at University of Cincinnati. 


A. of the director. 
shure. 


Bertha Baur, Director, 2612-2692 ttighiana Ave. at Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager. 


INCORPORATED 


rs Gonservatory «Music 





; Bush Conservatory 


op = © & ep.4 cre. 


The Greatest Faculty ever assembled 
in any American Institution teachin, 


MUSIC 


OPERA 
EXPRESSION 


STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
90 Free Scholarships — Complete Symphony Orchestre 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 


‘women and men students 


Fall term begins Sept. 8th. Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


R. B. SCHWENKER, 





Registrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 


Art in Dancing 
** | admire your enesey ent wat*” 
ANNA PAVLOVA. 























SEND FOR 


N.U. OF SPEECH 





eialsix weeks Winger Seame? for Junior Chae- 
Raiph . Director Campus Box A-9 


























Evanston, it. 
cae ee | 
UNIVERSITY SoM YEAR 
DIRECTORS qgy s24.neA. 


—e DARICE ARTs 
Henry Milt RPEWSIC - SCREEN 
Sir John STSOSK THEATRE 
Martin Harvey COURSE ASSURING NEW YORM APPEARANCES. 
M. it le SPEC/AL SUMMER ven, WAITE FOR CATALOGUE, 
farquerite Clar ane Study Desired te SECRETARY, 
V. V. Shubert nen NY. EXTENSION 2 








The amend of Music of Cincinnati 


Theodore Thomas, first Musial i ieecier: For Higher Educa- 
tion in Music and Art. Internationally famous faculty, 
Dorm For CATALOG ADDRESS 

1227 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 








Louisville Conservatory | of Music 
Where Students Succeed 








Offers and Teachers for 

§ and “Academic SS in all —— + 7 — 
oe re and L Rates Let our Cata- 
logue help you. 










“the man who stages the Follies’’ 
INSTRUCTION IN STAGE DANCING 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS 
Art Bookiet ““Y" sent free on request 


Ithaca Conservatory 





Registered ‘with N. 'Y. State Board of Regents. All 
branches of music taught. Unusual advantages in 
Concert work. Normal Training classes. .Practice 
teachers available. Master Courses with world-famous 
artists in all departments. Eleven buildings, in- 
cluding Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio 
and a Buildings. Year Book sent on 
request. Popular and Inspirational Summer School. 
opens June 26th. Fall Term, September 25th. 














WED WAYBURN STUDIOS OF STAGE eanemms, = 
1841 Broadway 








DENISHAWN 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn School of the Dance | | 


SHORT COURSES eo OPEN 
Jatalogue on Requi 
JANE EDGERTON, Mer.. 3 327 West. 28th Street, New York 




















242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. | 





Emerson College of Oratory 


largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 


CONWAY sinoscttoon 


Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. Private Instruction on two 
instruments; Teachers of national renown; Conducting 
and Band Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals 
under Dean Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra. 
large Band Library. Dormitories. Gymnasium. 
Under personal Comic of the famous band leader, 
Patrick erat, Ca 
5 Dewitt Park.” ithaca, New York 














and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
44th year. Degrees granted. Address Harry 
} a od Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, 

oston. 





The National School % FOS ory | ¥ 


The oldest chartered School ot Expression in America. 
Tees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 


English, Dramatic Art, Professional and_ Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, address 0. C. SHOEM: . 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Phil: ladelphia. _4010- 12 Chestnut Street. 


Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 


Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION AND 
SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Work. Speech defects, Loss of Voice posi- 
Artin Rretie ar foc rosepotan Fis 

in America. “ 
burgh,.Pa., Mt. Oliver. 











Detroit Conservatory of Music | 


50th Year. Master Summer School, June 23-Aug. 2. 
Finest Conservatory in the West. Departm: ents—Piano 
Voice, Violin, Pusan. Theo ae School Music and 
Drawing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Cata- 
logue free. Dept. 9, 5085 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


COLUMBIA Schoot' tr rarsicn. envcinion i929 


Accredited. Thorough Professional Training. Public Speakers, 
Teachers, Chautauqua and Lyceum Entertainers, Dramatic 
Coaches, Story Tellers. Physical Directors, Recreational Work- 
ers, Teachers of Physical Education. 

Write for catalog, Dept. A, 3358 $. Michigan Bivd. Chicago, Ilitneis. 





School of Expression and Dramatic Art 


Professional Stage Preparation. New York neies give 
recognition. Courses in Psychology, Personality, Oratory 
Vocabulary. General Culture, Finishing Courses, Danc- 
8 premer Bld ELIZABETH L. SCHREINER, Prin. Catalog. 


Bldg., Chestnut at lith, I Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Marjorie Webster School 


of Expression and Physical Education 
—- Parag course, 
1415 Ri M 
MUSIC, ORATORY, ART AND DRAMATIC SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON 


-year Professional course. Fall term 
22. Day & Wight | School. Dormitories. Catalog. 
lassachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All 
branches of music. Important addition to Piano 
Faculty, Cart Friepperc. Catalog. 120 Claremont 
Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 





_ New England Conservatory of Music 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
untington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Phidelah Rice Summer School _ g,the 


Word. East Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. The Bun- 
galow School overlooking the Sea. Courses in expression 
—voice building, gesture, public speaking, stage art. 
Land and water sports. Mr. Phidelah Rice, Massachu- 
setts, Brookline 46. 288 Clark Road. 


MARIARDEN 
School of DEAN e ‘and DANCE 


LUCY P. CURR ER, See 
___ § Commonwealth Avenue ooten. 1” Massachusetts 


Supervisors. ‘of Music 


Training Courses approved by State Educational Dept., 
at Ithaca Academy of Public School Music, associated 
with the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. Private Mstruc- 
tion in Voice and Piano included in course. Dormitories 
—Gymnasium—Auditorium—Chorus and Orchestra. Op- 
portunities for Practice Teaching—Regular Faculty and 
Student [ecitals. Special Teachers of Wide Experience 
and Reputation. Special Six Weeks’ Summer Course be- 
gins June 26th. Fall Term hoaee September 25th. For 
catalog, address ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean, 
315 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


FOLLOWING PAGE 
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‘TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 

Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 

Thorough preparation in all branches under strong 

faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible 

tions in the country. igh School graduates —_ 

accredited schools admitted without examination. 

Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


21st Session Opens Sept. 15, 1924 


We are now in our new building in a fine resi- 
dential section of Chicago—within walking distance 
of two of Chicago's finest Parks and of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. ‘ew Gymnasiums—new Classrooms 
aud laboratories—new dormitories. All modern, 
up-to-date facilities and equipment, 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For illustrated catalog address 

nces Musselman,Principal, 
Box 28, _ 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 



























Broad field for young women, 
offering attractive positions. Qual- 
itied directors of physical training 
in big demand. Three-year di- 
ploma course and four-year B. S. 
course, both including summer 
course in camp activities, with 
training in all forms of physical 
exercise recreation and health 
education School affiliated with 
famous Battle Creek Sanitarium— 
superb equipment and faculty of 
specialists. Excellent opportunity 
for individual physical develop 
ment. For —y trated catalog ad 
dress Registre 

Kelloag School of Physical 

Education 
attle Creek Coll 
Battle Creek, “Michigan 





B 
Box 242 











MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, 
DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER CLASSES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
RAYMOND P. ENSIGN + DEAN OF THE SCHOOL 














N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


Summer Session N. Y. and Paris 

FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres Wo. Opom, V.- 
Regular professional courses, ‘* Dynamic Symmetry,"’ 
Address SECRETARY, 2239 Broadway, 


American Conservatory 
Master Suinmer Scho« 3-July 26. All branches of Mus: 

Dramatic Art, Dormitory accommodations. Apply for tree catalog 
Address John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill 
“Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


Pres 
Museum Research. 
New York 


1 June 2 


Lyceum Arts are poet (ine.) 





Summer School, June 16-July 26. All branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Studios, Theater and Dormitori r ow 
building, in the North Side Art Center. We gr du ate large 


professional classes. Catalog free. 


1160 N. Dearborn St., | St., Dept. 4 43, Chicago, Illinois. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All branches of Music, Expression, Art. Enjoys the 
intellectual and social advantages of Lawrence College 
Superior Public School Music Course diplomas 
Degrees awarded Dormitories Catalogue 
Cari J. Waterman, Dean, Box R, Appleton, 


MACLEAN COLLEGE—CHICAGO 


N—JUNE 23 to AUG 

watt? SRAMATIC ART—EXPR yeestoN - 
DOMMITORS AF NROLL NOW 

Registrar, 2835 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 








Wisconsin. 


IHinois 










FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 





‘The Sargent Schoo 


PROFESSIONAL. SCHOOLS 
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THE 


ITHACA SCHOOL 
of Physical Education 


Dr. ALBERT H. SHarpe, Dean 
Graduates eligible to 
teach anywhere in U. 8. 


Normal Course. Athletic 
Coaching Course. Large 
Faculty, including 
“*Jack’’ Moakley, head coach of 
1920 Olympic team. Unusual 
opportunities for practice teach 
ing and observation of games 
Co-educational. Athletic Field. 










Gymnasium, on ae Grad 
uates in ‘< o Fall Term 
opens 


pt. Send for cate 3 
215 Dewitt Park, ithaca, N. 











Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our 
courses for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields 
offer excellent opportunities to ambitious young 


women Two-year diploma course and four-yeat 
B.S. course. School affiliated with famous Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Unexcelled laboratory facilities 
and unusual opportunity for practical experience 
Inspiring college atmosphere: tuition and all ex- 
awe moderate. For illustrated catalog address 
egistrar 

School of Home Economics, Battle Creek College 

Box 343, Battle Creek, Michigan 











ee 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


education, recreation, 
Appointment bureau. 


38th year. Fits for physical 
playground, reconstruction work. 
14 dormitories and school buildings on enclosed campus. 
Completely equipped 250-acre camp on Long Island 
Sound. 1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 779 Beacon Street 
For women. 34th year. Modern building. Comprehensive courses 
Present conditions have created great demand for our graduates 
Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Register early 
umer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY 


for Physical 


Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
PD. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 


20 Everett St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Physical Education 


Accredited. Co-Educational. Summer Course, June 2 
ug. 2. Fall term, Sept. 15. Dormitory for women. 

“AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept. R 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 


Miss Illman’s Training School 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Junior, senior and graduate courses. Primary methods 
practice kindergartens. Home-like residence 


A. T. Iman, Prin., Box R, 4000 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


Harriette Melissa Mills 
Kindergarten-Primary Training School 


Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled for Se pt. 
and Feb. Exce ptional residence facilities. Excellent positions fo 
graduates ‘Addre 

Miss. ‘Harriette Melissa M Principa 
Five R, New York University Bidg., Washinator .. N. Y. City 


The Fannie A. Smitb 
Rindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in great demand, Intensive courses in theory and 
practice. Unusual opportunity for practical work. Grounds for 
talo: 


athletics and outdoor life 
11282tranistan Avenue. eee, Conn. 


Oberlin ieee thee Training School 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


Accredited Two-year course. Prepares for Kindergar 
ten and Primary Teaching Practice Teaching Ad 
mission toe our residence halls in order of application 
For catalog address Miss Rose R Dean, 125 Elm St. 


AND ELEMENTARY 


National Kindergarten Cot Lece 


‘sth vear. (Accredited. ) SUMMER SCHOOL—J une 23- Aug 1. 

Ir'wo and three-year courses, Six Dormitories on Col- 

lege grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
Address, Dept. 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








= 


The Staten Island 
Hospital Training School 


offers a complete course in nursing in 
all its branches;—general medicine 
and surgery, obstetrics, children’s dis- 


eases, contagious diseases and out- 
patient department. Graduates are 
eligible for R. N. degree. Attractive 


nurses’ home on grounds. 
ticulars address 


For par- 


Superintendent, S. I. Hospital, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 











— OF NURSING 
Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium 


Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nurs 


ing. Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant 
interesting atmosphere. High school graduation 
required. Three-year course offered—also five-yeai 
course leading to B.S. degree. For catalog address 
School of Nursing 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 140, Battle Creek, Michigan 


‘Tne Huron ROAD HospiTAL 


Training School for Nurses 














Accredited 3 yrs. Course. Including Surgical, Medical, 
Public Health, Maternity, Pediatric and Contagious 
Nursing. 8 hr. duty. Student Loan Fund. Classes 
starting October and February. ADDRESS: 


Superintendent of Nurses 
Box R, Huron Road Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio 


W. A. Foote Memorial Hospital 


Wanted Nurses to Enter Training 





Three years’ course, accredited school, uniforms furnished, 
monthly allowance, minimum requirements, two years 
High School. 

Apply Superintendent. Jackson, Mich. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: Physi- 
cal fitness, accredited High School diplomaor equivalent 
textbooks, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ince during training. Student Loan Fund. Write to 
Dept. 108, MICHAEL REESE HosprtaL, Chicago, Il. 


N S to further the ed- 
URSES CHOOL—u«cation of young 
women. Excellent 
salaries for graduates. Serve humanity. Paid while you 
study at this STATE AC 4 — DITE » se hool. 30th year 
Hick moral home atmosp of Dept. R. 


CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 ‘Ellis A Ave., Chicago. 





+4 ; Oct. I, 1924 
Course in Physiotherapy °$°'.'; i926 
) eight months’ thorough course in Massage, Electro-, Mechar 
Hydro- and Thermotherapy. Excellent opportunity for © linic ‘al and 
Bedside practice ’repares for Pennsylvania State Board Exam 
tion. Circular on request. 
Celedemte. Grthapaatie Hospital and Infirmary for Rermes Diseases 


& Summer Streets, Philadeiphia, 


ina- 


Beauty Culture 


Hairdressing—marceling— manicur- 
ing — facial massage — Electrolysis 
orChiropody. Thorough—practical 
short course. Positions awaiting 
graduates or one’s own shop 
equipped on easy terms. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
nearest_Branch for Booklet 


SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 
Cincinnati, on , res La. 
St. Louis, Mo. Omaha, Nebr. 





Dallas, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





School Information 


per year. Enclose 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 





The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its readers in the 
selection of the school suited to individual needs 
hand information collected by personal visits to the schools 
age, Previous education, the kind of school you wish, approximate location, and what you plan to pay 
Sté amped return envelope and adc dress: 
33 West 42nd Street 


We furnish first 
In writing please give full details as to 


The Director . Department of Education 


New York City 
































The Red Book Magazine 


Pace 23 








Wanted tir. Photography! 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to $500 a 
month. The field is uncrowded. Learn these profitable 
and fascinating professions. Taught by largest and best 
college of its kind in the world. Established over 30 
years. Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. 
Good positions secured. Tuition and living expenses low. 
Write today for free 
Get this FREE Book! beautifully illustrated 
book describing wonderful opportunities in this flel 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


BOX 664 __ EFFINGHAM, iLL. 
BECOME A PROFESSIONAL | 
PHOTOGRAPHER | 





— $35 TO si25 AWEEK 
Three to_six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commer- 
cial, Portraiture. Practical 
instruction. Day_or Evening. 
Ask for Catalog No. 32. 

INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
wr... So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


Sak auncnidl 









N. Y. 






NEW YORK 
4 Ww. 


Colorado Schools Mines 


36 St. 








(Est 1872) 





' 

| 
Ss Mining Engi i 
tudy Mining Engineering 
at the gidont Mining College in the United States, located in 
heart of nati greatest mining districts, where practically 
every ore is rsx smelted; 10 build dings. mine camp 
equipped for practical instruction. Tuition nomihal. Students in 
demand. Four-year courses = ‘Metal Mining. rey. 
Geological m 
Engineering, leading to d . Scholarships for each state 
and for for gn fg available to students entering the 
freshman class. special Catalog f 


Autume Torm Begins Sept. re 102% 


Registrar, School of Mines, P.O. Box R, Golden, Colorado 


Schon MINES 
























Offers 4-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geo- 
logical lingineering, and General Science. Strong faculty. 
Students receive much individual attention. Excellent lab- 
oratory equipment. Climate notably mild, dry and healthful. 
Near metal and coal mining districts. Field work throughout 
school year—no summer attendance required. Dormitories, 
Small non-resident tuition. Other expenses very nominal. 
Write for catalog. Re Box P-2. Socorro. New Mexico 


§ Shows Way to Srccess in 


ELECTRICITY 


Send quick, for this big FF FREE pmo i oe: shows 
ou how this great sc! America’s Greatest 
ELECTRICITY institution of Electrical Kduention’ “de js ne 
for sure success. Founded 1905. Imi 
ratories and shops, with over quarter million do}- 
lars’ of equipment. You learn by doing. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 








B.S. Degree in 3 Years 
trict Pen — og ee Utomotive 
a! ny ing, year ; 0 e 
Electrician, 3 months: Practleal i 6 months; Electro 
technics, 1 to 1's years: eater & Gonerat ‘or Winding, 3 month- 
om: e Electrica! En; ly School operates Radio. 
one broadcasti atation aoe Students’ activities. ‘Earn yt 
= Learn”’ plan for worthy Term opens soon. Write 
for the big Free Book and ‘Annual "Catalog. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 
Dept. E205 415 Marshall St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Learn Electricity in 3% Months 
in the Great School of Coyne! 


railroad icago — the Electrical 
in eee Ciecttielts in 3 1- eo ann 
tus. Complete training 


experience or education necessary. see a ade 
Write for 7 Book: 2273. ozs ot goocss 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1300-1310 W. Harrison St.- Dept, A-120 Chicago, Ill. 











The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N. ¥. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the ““Learn by Doing’”’ method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
tricalindustry. ‘The equipment of this achool is 


unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 
Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York City 











~ ATTEND 
Chicago 
"Tech 


Train Under Practical Men 


c years’ succ ——s 
RA iad of cxperts aei7 enue 
S sanr ci ollege Building with m ooeen facil- 


CIT ECTURE —T 
saci i 
CHANICAL. 
















CLASSES 669 Chieage “Tesh” Bidg. 
Convenient 
Study and 

Practice Hours 





of national reputation advertise 
best. 
posal. 


exact age, 


33 West 42nd Street 





Professional Schools 


in The Red Book Magazine. 


In these pages you will find announcements of the country’s 
If you need help in choosing a school to train you for your 
life's work, we will gladly put our intimate knowledge at your dis- 
Most of these schools accept pupils at several times during 
the year and others you may enter any day. Please tell us your 
education and location of school wished. Enclose 
stamped return envelope, and address:— 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


New York City 














THE 
SHORTEST 
WAY 


THIS MAN EARNS 


~) *3500 to *5000 a Year 


THREE MONTHS’ TRAINING 
QUALIFIED HIM TO DO IT 


There are thousands of these positions 
awaiting trained men in this profitable 
profession, After just a few months of 
specialized training hundreds of men will 
have become full-fledged members of the 
dignified profession of 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


They will have the technical knowledge and skill to 
enable them to earn several thousand per year. You 
can beamong them. 2500 more Dental Mechanics are 
needed right now and the Dental! Profession is con- 
stantly calling for graduates of the four great schools 
of this institution; salaries from $85 to $45 a week to 
start, with advancement up to $125 a week. 


FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


In order to meet this urgent demand for the men we 
train, we are omoring for a limited time Free Partial 
Scholarships. You will want to get in on this exceptional 
offer—so don't delay. NOW is the time! 


JUST COMPARE 


Compare the unusual cpportunition this profitable pro- 
fessional trade offers with what you are now doing—the 
earnings, the pleasant, dignified occ upation. Compare 
also our ability to train you and put you in touch with 
the right esas four large, well-equipped 
schools, over 30 years of experience in this one line, our 
wide acquaintance with the Dental Profession through- 
out the nation! 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND SCHOLARSHIP OFFER 
Describes the field and why the demand. Shows how 
students *‘Learn by Doing’’ actual work through prac- 
ical, individual instruction, day or evening sessions. 

hows how you can ‘‘Earn while rning."’ 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


136 West 52d Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 
136 No. Broad St. 1226 Main St. 8% Court St. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSESSESESESSSSAESsesasesess 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE: Without obligation to 
me send me a Free Copy of your catalog and complete 
details of the Free Partial Scholarship Plan No. 8. 


Name 





Addr€55 11... 








of 


School of D =< 
chool of Dentistry “tai. 
Four-year course leading to D.D.S. degree. One pre- 
dental collegiate year required for entrance. Classes 
limited to 50. Term opens Sept. 15. Catalog. Address 
_Dean’s Office, 129 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
OPTOMETR 
by 





ying, dignified, professional 
practice i t 


is over-crowded. Our 
he State of New York, 








mn ee ts 
prepares requirements for practice in ail — 
WRITE for full information. 


Rochester School of Optometry **,%neert ye 





Tri State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
High School Diploma not required. Com- 
" gonas low. 


aminations. 
pact courses made up of essentials only. 
For catalog address, Box R-6, Angola, In 


Be An Auctioneer, Earn from $10 to 
Attend thee REPPERT 

$100 per Day at featiem Seheak. Send for 

large, Free Illustrated Catalogue. Address 

se ans s Auction School, Decatur, Ind. Bex. 20. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


The Balfour Johnstone Scheol 


Preparatory for Universities, Professional Schools, Naval 





Write for circular. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


18th Floor. 64 W. Randolph Street 


MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 170 
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Le Parfum Idéal Compact Powder, $1.50 Quelques Fleurs Talcum, $1.00 Mon Boudoir Face Powder, $1.50 


Compacts and refills can be had in the odors Le Parfum Idéal, Quelques 
Fleurs, La Rose France, Un Peu d’Ambre and Le Temps des Lilas. The 
face powder in La Rose France, Le Temps des Lilas, Jasmin Floral and Un 
Peu d’Ambre. And the talcum is obtainable in all Houbigant odors. 
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Chocolate Classics 


Comparisons cannot be avoided in 
considering chocolates. All the candy 
assortments shown here are classics — 
they fall naturally into the highest class, 
a group of noble sweets. 

Each package of Whitman's is 
planned and built up, piece by piece, 
in answer to a definite demand from 
candy lovers. The assortments are as 
different as the boxes. Get acquainted 
with the variety of the Sampler, the 


romance of Pleasure Island, the origi- 
nality of Salmagundi, the richness of 
Nuts, Chocolate Covered, the selected 
chew-y centers of the Fussy Package, 
the wide range of chocolates in the 
Standard Package, the choice and 
exclusive contents of the Library 
Package. 

There's a little book with colored il- 
lustrations that helps in selecting can- 
dies for any occasion. Write for a copy. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Chocolates 
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JEAN ARTHUR 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, New York i 
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ESTELLE BIRNEY 
in mi) he Magic Ring” 
Photo by Geo. Maillard Kesslere, New York 
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7 FRANCES HOWARD 
4 in “The Best People” 
Photograph by Maurice Goldberg, New York 
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: in ““The Fool” : | 
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WINNIFRED ALLEN 
Film Star 


Photo @ by Geo. Maillard Kessiere, New York 
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“She J ONES: ome Stace 


By ANGELO PATRI * Decoration by W.7-Benda 


‘You have been very brave,” said a comfort- 


[N a bend of the trail lies the Lonesome Place. 
The woods creep down on both sides and hem 
it close in. Tall trees lock arms and form dusky 
arches, and the dim light filters through to make 
deep, mysterious shadows—formless, uncertain. 


It is still, so still No bird twitters; no breeze 
ruffles the becalmed air; neither roaming bee nor 
wandering butterfly strays here. It is still. A 
leaf lets go and fluttersto the damp ground. Fear 
rides your shoulder. You would turn and flee; 
but your feet are set on the road, and there is no 
turning back. You must go on—and alone. It 
is single file in the Lonesome Place. 


ing friend to a bereft mother. ‘How did you 
ever stand it? I can’t see how you faced it and 
lived.’ 

“I didn’t bear it,” said she simply. ‘‘It was too 
big. Something that was not I slipped into my 
place, and somehow I got through. I found a 
strength that I never knew, and courage and faith 
too. I think they were waiting all the time—just 
waiting to be called on.”. . . . 

A man who had worked more hours than should 
content any man, and carried heavier loads than 
any man ought, eventually found himself lying on 








Yt tt) Yt 


a hospital cot listening to the clipped tones of his 
friend the surgeon. 

“IT can do this job. 
and patch you up as good as new. 
my part and the nurses can do theirs. 
want to know is, can you do yours? 


I can cut out the trouble 
I can do 

What I 
Got any- 
thing to fall back on? Anything to call on in 
emergency? 

“There ll come an hour when I'll have to 
stand back, when we'll all have to stand back, 
and you'll have to come through on your own. 
Got anything that'll help you through a ple-.2 
like that?” 


The sick man smiled. 
I've lived outside my body before. 
and come through. Go ahead.”.... 

Hold your stride and keep on. There is one with 
you, although you feel so alone. You scarce know 
him, because out there, you were so busy making 


“TI understand. Yes, 
I can hold on 


him. Here in the silence and loneliness, he rises to 
meet you. 

The patience you learned by waiting on life, 
whose measured progress you could neither hurry 
nor hinder, is in his face, and it is as the patient 
power of the waiting sea. ' 

Endurance that you wrested from the hours of 
grilling labor, nerve him now, and his strength is 
the sure might of the mountains. 

Righteous anger that bit into your dull flesh and 
burned down the barricades of selfishness, flames 
in defiance from out his burning eyes. 

The will that strove and would not be at rest 
rides him now like a god of the whirlwind. 

You are not alone. You are with your Self, that 
elemental being of sea and mountain and tempest 
and fire. The spirit of man is bearing you up and 
carrying you on. You have passed the Lonesome 
Place, forever. You have found your Self. 








LES POUDRES 
ok CT 


he intrigui individuality 
Of ‘each pee auty—the 
delicate harmonies of. colouring 
are most exquisitely brought 
out and emphasized the vari- 
ous shades of the COTY Face 


Powders. Sr fragrance, they are 
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Ake Song of Steel 


BY DOUGLAS MALLOCH # Decoration ly Arthur E. Becher 


ART fashions in marble the beauty we love, 

The curve of the shoulder, the throat of the dove; 
Art paints on the canvas and weaves in the lace 
Harmonious color and delicate grace. 

But over the river, from hill unto hill, 

There stretches a vision more beautiful still; 

For man, like a spider, has spun him a dream 
And flung it forever far over the stream. 


YES, man has embroidered a bridge of the steel, 

Has forged at the anvil, has shaped at the wheel, 
Has tested with hammer and proven with fire, 
And woven a fabric of gossamer wire 

As dainty as laces, as light as the air, 

Yet strong as the hills that encompass it there— 
Fit comrade of God’s this creation of man’s, 
As graceful each arch as the river it spans. 


NoT only on canvas, not only in stone, 
The hand of the artist may labor alone. 
For beauty is beauty, if seen in the eyes 
Or formed of a cable and etched on the skies. 
Ye builders of bridges, ye poets at heart, 
We singers salute you — companions in art! 
Your dreams are the dreams we have dreamed all along— 
Within every bridge is the soul of a song! 





Most men ask 






























‘Is she pretty? 


+ 


not ‘‘Is she clever?’ 


Freshness, Charm—the Enticement of a 
Skin More Precious Than Personality or 
Cleverness —do you seek it? Then for 
One Week Follow this Simple Beauty 
Method which is Bringing it to Thousands 


Often we marvel at her—the girl 
whose only asset is her beauty. She 
knows so little and says so little; yet 
serenely attracts everyone toher side. 

» Too often her clever rival sits in a 
corner, alone 
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vy Brains or beauty?—but why 
choose? Combine beauty with clever- 
ness, charm with wisdom. Develop 
your beauty to bring out the sweet- 
ness of your personality. That's what 
thousands of girls have done — and 
found new happiness as a result. 

The means are simple. Have a 
pretty skin—remember,you can, if you 
try. Costly beauty treatments are un- 
necessary—just daily use of palm and 
olive oils as embodied in Palmolive. 

It is worth trying for this charm thou- 
sands have, theclear, fresh skin you want 
—do this one week, then note the change. 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. 
But never leave them on over night. 
They clog the pores, often enlarge 
them. Blackheads and disfigurements 
often follow. They must be washed 
away 

Wash your face with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then re- 
peat both washing and rinsing. Ap- 


Manufactured or Distribt 
Palmolive Company, (W 
The Palmolive Compa 


} 
week makes 
d in the U.S. A. by The 
isconsin Corporation) ofr 
(Welaware Corpora ) 
Note carefully t name and 
wrapper Palmol Soap 
is never sold unwrapped 
Copyright 1924—T I ( 244 


ply a touch of cold cream—that is all. 
Do this regularly, and particularly 
in the evening. 


The world’s most simple 
beauty treatment 


Thus in a simple manner, millions 
since the days of Cleopatra have 
found beauty, charm and youth pro- 
longed 

No medicaments are necessary 
Just remove the day's accumulations 
of dirt and oil and perspiration, 
cleanse the pores, and Nature will 
be kind to you. Your skin will be of 
fine texture. Your color will be good. 
Wrinkles will not be your problem 
as the years advance 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the 
treatment given above. Do not think 
any green soap, represented as made 
of palm and olive oils, is the same 
as Palmolive. Palmolive is a skin 
emollient in soap form. 

And it costs but 1oc the cake!— 
so little that millions let it do for 
their bodies what it does for their 
Obtain a cake today. Then 
note what an amazing difference one 


faces 


Palm and olive oils 
-nothing else— give 
nature's green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 
25c quality 
for only 


10c 




















The Gift to Little Alen 


T was late in the afternoon, and 

the Government offices in Wash- 
ington were deserted. A dollar-a- 
year man dropped into the office of 
a friend who, like himself, had left 
his business interests to take charge 
of important operations in the war. 

Both men were doing vital work; 
the newspapers were constantly print- 
ing their pictures. But now, at the 
close of a hard day, they smoked their 
pipes and stared moodily out toward 
Washington Monument. 

Finally one of them spoke: 

“I suppose what we're doing looks 
very impressive from the outside,” he 
said: “but between ourselves, Frank, 
I'm fussing along with the most 
obvious routine things.” 

The other nodded. Said he: “My 
greatest fear is that some one will 
walk in some day and find me out.” 

Like a-couple of schoolboys they 
sat and laughed at themselves. 

It has been interesting to me to 
discover how often a first-class man 
regards himself, secretly, as much over- 
rated. I have seen a famous author 
blush like a schoolboy when his work 
was praised. Emerson sometimes came 
home after his lectures utterly discour- 
aged by his sense of failure. Lincoln 
was subject to moods of abysmal dejec- 
tion; his favorite song was the doleful, 
“Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be 
Proud?” 


On the other hand, I know three 
men—and have come into contact 
with many more—who are utterly 
free from any doubt as to their own 
omniscience. One of the three is a 
ticket-taker in a New York theater; 
one is a day-laborer on a farm; one is 
private secretary to a corporation 
president. 

These three gentlemen have posi- 
tive views on every question, and do 
not hesitate to express their contempt 
for all who disagree. They have a 
high sense of the importance of their 
time. In their dealings with us com- 
mon folks they are inclined to be ab- 
rupt. 

I admit that their cocksureness used 
to irritate me. It seemed rather ridic- 
ulous, as contrasted with the self- 
depreciation of many of the leaders 
of the world. But one day I hit upon 
the explanation, and now no bump- 
tious individual irritates me any more. 

My explanation is this: God is just. 
He distributes talents with impartial 
hand among the sons of men. To 
big men He gives the satisfaction of 
achievement; but He penalizes them 
with hours of depression, introspection 
and self-doubt. 

Little men would be discouraged if 
they could see themselves in their true 
light. So conceit was sent into the 
world— 

God's great gift to little men. 
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should not be washed by 


HERE was atime when, 
withoutsecondthought, 

one could “toss into the 
general wash” stockings, 
underwear, nightgowns, 
shirtwaists, skirts—prac- 
tically one’s whole ward- 
robe. 
But that was the age of 
lisle, muslin and duck. In 
this day of lovely silks and 
delicate woolens, one’s gar- 
ments shrink and fade al- 
most at the very thought of 
the general wash! 
New fashions in clothes 
have brought a need for 
new washing methods. 

Soagentle squeezing in mild, 

safelvory suds as soon as pos- 


sible after the garment has 
become soiled has replaced 
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caterpillar methods 


the old-fashioned practice of 


letting one’s personal gar- 
ments pile up in a dam 
dark hamper, and then me 
ing them by soaking-rub- 
bing-boiling. 


And how long one’s dainty 
modern garments do last when 
washed this way! Just as long, 
indeed, as the heavy cottons 
of old. 

Ivory suds, quickly made from 
Ivory Flakes or Ivory cake 
soap, are as harmless to filmy, 
delicately tinted silk, and to 
soft fluffy woolens, as pure 
water itself. For Ivory is pure! 
So pure and gentle that mil- 
lions of women use it every 
day for the cleansing and pro- 
tection of their complexions. 


If you have a laundress, by all 
means see that she adopts the 
Ivory suds method for your 
delicate things. If you prefer 
to insure their safety by washing 
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them yourself, you will find the 
Ivory suds method easy, quick 
and pleasant. There are full 
directions on the Ivory Flakes 
box. Perhaps you will let us 
send you the booklet offered 
elsewhere on this page. 


Why not have a// your washing 
done with Ivory? Lots of fam- 
ilies do, because it makes their 
clothes white-clean, and 


sweeter-smelling than when or- 
dinary laundry soap is used. 
The cost is very little more. 




















A conclusive 
safety test for garment 
soaps 


It is easy to determine whether 
or not a soap is gentle enough 
to be used for delicate gar- 
ments. 


Simply ask yourself this ques- 
tion: 
“Would I use this 
soap on my face?”’ 


In the case of Ivory and Ivory 
Flakes, your answer is instantly 
“Yes,” because you know that 
for forty-five years women have 

rotected lovely complexions 
“= the use of Ivory Soap. 


5 Hints 
for the safe handling of 
Silks and Woolens 


Silk stockings should be washed 
in Ivory suds before the first 
wearing, and after each wear- 
ing. The acids of perspiration 
quickly injure silk. 

* * * 
If stockings have clocks differ- 
ent in color from the body 
fabric, be sure to stuff cheese- 
cloth or a small towel into the 
ankle while drying. 


e 2 
Iron dotted swiss and embroid- 
ered fabrics on wrong side over 
thick pad. 

k ~ 
Never rub, wring or twist a 
woolen sweater. When wash- 
ing, squeeze the Ivory suds 
throu zh the fabric repeatedly; 
rinse - squeezing; dry by lay- 
ing on a towel in the shade. 

* * * 
Too hot an iron will rot silk. 
If the iron makes paper smoke, 
it is too hot 


Let us send you a 
Free Sample of Ivory Flakes 


It will give us great pleas- 
ure to send you a generous 
sample of Ivory Flakes 
without charge, and our 
beautifully illustrated book- 
let, “The Care of Lovely 
Garments,” a veritable en- 
cyclopaedia of laundering 
information. A request by 
mail will bring a prompt 
response. Address Procter 
& Gamble, Dept. 28-FF, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
e 
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When Falls the (olosseum 


By 
KR tT A&A We M AN 


lhe idea of this remarkable story came to Miss U NDER the languorous caress of noon, Rome lay quiet, as if thought 
Jeiman one evening last summer when, with a ; — had ware wings and sped rs ng im bed or +o 
F . es . . . ”» Ity. Vv in ~ SSIVILY x p é 4 é nas xe 
party of friends, she did the “usual tourist thing 7 « > oo allt ge 5 se o : & a ¢ Be , a er 

odes é ; sie re ner “eternal,” the thousands of noons which had kissed and left her 
visited the Colosseum by moonlight. The vivid- unchanged, the millions of human feet which had trod her ways and 


1e5$ of her descriptions and the elemental drama left no imprint. Like a laurel wreath, her eternity had been worn so 


the presents in her story will be appreciated te the long that Time itself seemed prisoner, a conqueror made slave. And 
- Rome smiled. 





/ull by everyone who has ever thus seen the struc- So did the manager, assistant manager, second assistant manager; 
‘ure, and no less by those who hope one day s1m- clerks, concierge, cashier; information squad, first, second and third 


head-waiters; waiters, bell-boys, chambermaid, valet, bus-driver, door- 
man and baggage-shifters of the hotel at which, the night before, 
lllustrated by Franklin Booth Jere Gifford Owen and party, of New York, had registered. 


ilarly to see the most famous relic of antiquity. 
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: * 
The guide made the ages slip ~ OS 
away..... “The lions walked JA Aaldane Har 
majestically under those arches, { 2/7 oh 
waited a signal from the Imperial } 
Box to approach their victims.” 


Jere Owen could have bought 
the hotel had he chosen. But 
not choosing to buy it, there was 
little doubt that he would leave 
enough in its treasury during the 
few weeks of his stay to raise 
both suspense and whatever debts 
might have been entailed by bad 
business in the years following 
the war. Jere had honored that 
particular hostelry twice in the 
past, but that had been long 
before, and both times Mrs. Jere 
and their children had accom- 
panied him. This was quite evi- 
dently a different sort of party 
a more profitable one. 

Thus the entire entourage ol 
the hotel—or approximately— 
turned out to wish them good 
morning, as they assembled in 
groups of twos and threes in the 
lobby. They wore prosperity, 
that crowd of men and women, as 
a seal wears its shining coat. It 
was part of them, smoothed and 
silkened by the lapping waters of 
luxury. It shone alike under sun 
and electric light. One sensed it 
in the dark. 

Their host was the last to. (W 
appear. The instant you saw 7 
Jere Owen, you understood what 
had made him a multimillionaire 
at forty-eight. He was not the 
rugged, boisterous type of man 
who, styled self-made, has in the 
making covered all the essentials 
but self-culture. He was a force, 
a dynamo, grinding with the 
quiet intensity of accuracy against 
all opposing forces until they 
crumbled through sheer impo- 
tence to combat him further. He 
was Will epitomized. 

Yet it was not his bigness that 
made this power felt as a vital 
tangible thing, nor his vigor, nor 
the magnificent probing quality 
of the eyes that arrested yours. Rather was it an uncanny sense 
of his imagination, of assurance that here was a man unconquer- 
able because he knew unerringly where to strike the Achilles’ 
heel of an enemy. The weaknesses of his opponents were known 
to him. In himself he acknowledged none. 

Even the tendency to surround himself with lovely woman- 
kind—as witness the assemblage of his guests—even that was 
not weakness. It was diversion. He looked them over as he 
descended the stairs—Jere Owen traveled more rapidly than the 
hotel lift—-and gave a quiet smile of approval. But his eyes did 
not halt until they rested upon one at the far side of the lobby. 

She was standing with a young man and the guide Owen had 
picked up at Naples. Odd fellow, that guide! He was evidently 
outlining plans for the day. His long hands, an artist’s under 
their tan and roughness, were describing some church or temple 
she must see. Clearly they were marking a dome in the air. 
His eyes were lifted—gentle, far-seeing eyes. His lips, above 
a shaggy short beard, were sensitively cut. Jere had a haunt- 
ing, indefinite feeling that somewhere, at some time, he had seen 
that face before. The sense of it was persistent, had been with 
him from the beginning. The fellow’s expression, more than 
actual features, was so deucedly familiar. 

The girl on whom Jere’s gaze and interest centered was listen- 
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ing with the rapt look she had worn ever since the smallboats 
had borne them from his yacht, anchored in the Mediterranean 


to the shores of Italy. Her head with its small white hat set 
snugly over the bewildering gold of her hair was flung back. He: 
lips were apart, eager. Her eyes held a strange mystic longing 
as if in this country, age-old, the veil of modernity had been tor: 
from them, and their depths were about to be sounded. Jere’s 
smile became difficult to interpret. They were worth sound 
ing—those depths! 

He joined the group of three with a greeting that drifted wit! 
genial impersonality from one to the other. 

“Well, what’s the schedule?” he put to the guide, and added 
without waiting: “Suppose we try the Forum. That’s where 
the Vestal Virgins held forth; and for power, they put it all ove: 
your suffragettes. —You'll want to make their acquaintanc: 
early, wont you, Miss Marsh?” 

He turned to the girl. His glance was frankly teasing. Ther« 
appeared to be no reason for the faint flush that, without warn- 
ing, stole from her smooth white throat to the broad forehead 

“I want to see everything—at once,” came breathlessly; an: 
she sent a smile directly into the eyes of the third man, wh¢ 
stood a bit to one side. “Don’t you, dear?” 

Christopher Norton, who held the post of confidential secre 
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tary to Owen—and no president’s secretary could have filled a 


job more coveted—answered her look. The light of that answer 
suffused his lean, fine features with a glow that did not leave 
them. “The light that never was on land or sea,” Jere Owen 
told himself amusedly. Fool—the fellow worshiped her! Women 
lidn’t want to be worshiped. They wanted to be taken—the 
est of them! 

‘I was about to suggest,” the gently dominant voice of the 
guide broke in, “that you visit St. Peter’s now, in the heat of 
the day, and then the Colosseum. That is the time to see the 
Colosseum—when the sun is setting—or by moonlight.” 

Jere accepted the suggestion with a gesture that graciously 
submitted it to the girl. 

“How do you feel about it, Miss Marsh?” 

She nodded without quite looking his way, and again that 
unaccountable flush deepened her color. It was almost as if 
she feared to meet his gaze; yet there was no fear reflected in 
her eagerness. Her eyes merely turned from his bigness, his 
force, the powerful magnetism that seemed a tangible part of 
him. Yet the very turning away was an acknowledgment of 
their potency. Jere Owen continued to smile. 

The party with their two guides occupied three cars comman- 
deered for the duration of their visit. They drove through the 


cobbled narrow streets of the ancient city, a glistening streak 
of progress. They came suddenly upon the sweep of plateau 
at the top of which stands the Cathedral of St. Peter, like a 
solemn sentinel guarding tradition against the invasion of mod- 
ern thought. They mounted the steps, and from the sea of sun- 
light wandered through the scented gloom of the sacred edifice, 
chatting gayly, with here and there a yawn at the prospect of 
several hours wasted on a church that might have been dedi- 
cated to the more illuminating pursuit of bridge or mah jongg. 

But the hush that failed to halt them, the sense of sanctuary 
that failed to grip them under the great gold and jeweled dome, 
fell like a spell as. late in the afternoon, they approached the 
roofless ruin of that greatest monument of pagan Rome—the 
Colosseum. 

It rose before them, a gaunt skeleton of glory gone, big and 
encompassing in its endless circle—indestructible, though the 
setting sun girdled it with fire. 

They walked under the vast height of one of its arches and 
across the Arena, suddenly huddled like a group of pigmies sur- 
rounded by the silence of space and time. 

Jere’s eyes traveled from one to the other, and into them 
came a twinkle of tolerance. It had got /im that way, too, the 
first time—sort of by the throat, choking. No speech possible! 
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A strangle hold! That had been years before, when he was 
“Jerry Owen” uncamouflaged—before the world at large had felt 
the force of his personality. Yet even then he had been able 
to take what he wanted. 

It seemed far less than twenty years back that he had stood 
for the first time in this same Arena with the delicately fragile 
woman who had flung aside all ties at his bidding. As he had 
since made everything he desired his own, so he had taken her 
by the power of his magnetism—from the man whose wife she 
was; wooed her without the slightest qualm or hesitancy; forced 
her, not to plead for, but to demand her freedom. Loving him 
with that reckless blindness he could always command, she had 
worked his will on the husband who adored her. She had-mar- 
ried Jere then—or rather, he had married her. 

From his standpoint, that step might have been regrettable, 
had it not been for the boy, Jere, Jr., a miniature of his own 
magnificence, and symbol of the first passion which had flung 
them into each other’s arms. He was the bond that held them 
together now, after twenty years. Not actually together—need 
it be said?—for the wistful, clinging charm that first attracted 
had, in a pathetically brief time, cloyed through the very security 
of its devotion. Security was not what Jere wanted. He 
demanded the unattainable—the recurrent opportunity to prove 
himself conqueror. 

.Mrs. Jere Owen spent most of her time in California with their 
fourteen-year-old daughter who, representing as she did a period 
of infinite sadness in her mother’s life, was as delicate as the boy 
was strong. The frail flower of the second child’s being had 
been watered by tears of disillusionment. No dynamo there— 
nothing but a pair of shy, sad eyes in a weak body, and the 
everlasting search for health that—fortunately for Jere— 
demanded so much of her mother’s love and care. 

Two children—but how different! The girl futile, useless; the 
boy superb, ruthless, a chip off the old block, indomitable! That 
boy was the only human being who could bring to Jere Owen's 
face “the light that never was on land or sea.’”’ No woman, he 
told himself, scanning the beautiful faces of his selection, but the 
youth who would step into his shoes, who was so completely 
equipped to carry on for him! That was an idol worth fighting 
for. And*as always when he thought of his son, the probing 
eyes softened like a woman’s. 

He took from his vest pocket a letter received that morning, 
and his gaze lingered on the reckless, dominant scrawl. It might 
have been his own writing at nineteen. 

“Dear old Dad: 

“Soon L['ll be with you, and we'll show Paris what New York 
can do to her. Exams have been pretty rough, but I'll pull 
through all right. Then you and I'll paint the town, eh what? 
\ lot of goggles round here have been telling me that a gooc 
college record is the foundation of manhood. But we know bet 
ter! Your record is all the foundation I want.” 

The Arena vanished from Jere’s consciousness. In its place 
he saw a college campus: his boy’s big, athletic body swinging 
toward him, arm swept out to push another boy from his path 
as if he were a fly; the arm then thrust through his, a dash for 
Junior’s waiting roadster—and like a red streak, the two of 
them passing everything in sight. His boy’s laughter carrying 
on the wind—his own an echo, exultant, youth relived! Noth- 
ing would ever stand in that youth’s way—he himself would see 
to that. 

The guide’s voice, low, yet seeming to carry so far, gently 
drew back Jere’s wandering vision. 

“The ancients regarded the Colosseum as eternal,” he was 
saying. “It was built to endure forever, of stones that fit per- 
fectly one into the other—without cement, without any need but 
their own strength to hold them together. There is an old saying: 

“When falls the Colosseum—then falls Rome. When falls 
Rome—then falls the wor'd!” 





ERE OWEN folded the scrawl, replaced it with smiling tender- 
ness, and looked up at the circular, defiant pile. As the stones 

of that eternal structure fitted into one another, so was his life 
fastened into that of his boy, stone on stone, indestructible 
his immortality. God? Heaven? Phantasmagoria! But a man- 
power, handed down from generation to generation, from century 
to century—that was life everlasting. 

“They have used this Arena for every form of amusement, 
from aquatic sports, chariot races and gladiatorial combat, to the 
sacrifice of the early Christians.” 

“Amusement!” murmured Ethel Marsh with a shudder. “How 
—hideous!” 








When Falls the Colosseum 


“You do not then think the survival of the fittest is interest- 
ing to observe, signorina?’”’ The eyes of the guide more than his 
lips put the question. 

“Not when it means bloodshed.” 

“Is there any triumph of the spirit without tears of blood?” 


WEN wheeled round with a glance of sharp query. This queer 

fellow had a way of branching off—of forgetting that he was 
an animated Baedeker. Yet somehow there was no inclination to 
reprimand him. One could ‘not put him in his place, because he 
seemed to have none. He had a gift, with his far-seeing ey 
his softly haunting voice, his vivi pictures, of garbing bare 
stone with living personality. He made the ages slip away. The 
guide went on presently, as if not needing a reply: 

“The wild animals the Romans used were not kept here but 
at the Circus Maximus. They were starved for three days 
before the—before the ceremonial. And when they were brought 
in, the leopards and hyenas were put into cages built part w 
up and just. below the tiers of seats. The lions walked majesii- 
cally under those arches and through a tunnel, in no hurry, but 
turning shaggy heads from left to right. Raw meat was held 
near the other beasts to render them more enraged and rav: 
ous—but the lions awaited a signal from the Imperial Box to 
approach their victims. It was as if they realized that a Roman 
emperor was king over the king of beasts.” 

Jere looked from the eyes, faintly filmed with their vision 
to those of the girl at his side. They were wide and fascinated, 
though the gray depths were filled with horror. Superb eyes, 
Jere observed, eyes with possibilities his imagination loved ‘o 
dwell upon. That boy she had promised to marry couldn’t probe 
them—not by a long shot. He didn’t know enough of wome: 
their very simple complexities. He hadn’t the power to demand 
And women wanted to give—even when the giving batter 
down the bars of tradition and convention. Christopher Norton 
would put this woman, like some divinity, on a pedestal. But 
first he, Jere Owen, would teach her that even goddesses h: 
feet of clay. 

She felt his gaze as she always did. 

“It’s overwhelming, isn’t it?” She said the words hushed 
she glanced around. . 

“Yes,”” he answered, looking at her. 

“Of course, it’s not new to you.” 

“It’s always new to me.” And he smiled without moving his 
eyes. 

She turned to meet them, unwillingly enough, but impelled 
to it. 

“This will mean such a lot to Chris, bless him!” 

The young secretary had moved on, with their guide. H 
was standing bareheaded under the yawning emptiness of what 
had been the Imperial Box. The red sun settled on the face 
upturned, picking out the finely modeled brow and cheek-bones 
like a sculptor’s hand, glinting across the heavy brown hair and 
blinding the eyes lifted to people the scene before him. 

“He’s just not here,” she laughed. ‘“He’s off having a cha 
with Tiberius about the emancipation of the slaves or something. 
You know, I expect big things of Chris!” 

“You expect him to persuade Tiberius to free the slaves?” 

“T suspect that the Emperor depends on him more than he’! 
admit,” she flung back with a suggestion of insolence that Jere 
loved. He was so accustomed to the “Yes—yes” women. 

He walked slowly, with apparent carelessi.ess, toward the pas 
sage under the tiers of seats, a darkened corridor with only a 
occasional departing streak of sunlight like blood across it. The 
girl walked at his side in silence until they entered the shadows 

Then chill wrapped round them, and she drew back. 

“Why go in here?” 

“Tsn’t there something -fascinating about the unknown?” 
made answer. 

“T’d rather have certainty,” came from her, not more than 
breath. 

He stopped, and his smile held more than knowledge. It 
was encompassing, exactly as if it thrust aside the screen of he 
soul. 

“No, you wouldn’t. You tell yourself so, but you know it’s 
not true. You want to investigate—you want to learn the mys- 
tery of the ages. But you're afraid, aren’t you—dear?” 


She turned on him suddenly, her swift question, like a hand 
going sharply to her throat. 

“Mr. Owen—why are you trying to make love to me like this?” 

“Because I am in love with you,” was the quiet reply, but 
the words blazed like a flame. 
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“Mr. Owen—why are you trying to make love to me like this?” ‘Because I am in love with you,” was the quiet reply. 


“Vou’re not! You know you're not. And what you're doing 
isn’t fair to Chris—it isn’t fair to me!” 

It’s the fairest thing that could happen to you. Do you think 
if you cared for Chris, you’d want to listen to me?” 

“T haven’t wanted to. You've made me! All the way across 
I’ve tried to keep you from it.” 

“But you've listened to me, haven't you?” 

“Because I couldn't help it! Because we were thrown together 
so much! Because Chris trusts me—absolutely.” 

“Are those the only reasons?” 

The hand went nervously to her throat then. It was a gesture, 
half-helpless, one that showed the appealing line of shoulder and 
arm, that made him long for the touch of those delicate fingers. 

“You know your power. I suppose you've tested it so many 
times. But I love Chris—all the best. of me does—I’ll always 
love him. And—Mr. Owen, we’re in such a difficult position! 
You mean so much to him, and I’m your guest. Wont you— 
wont you let me alone?” 

He chose to meet the appeal to his chivalry with a challenge. 

“Do you suppose I invited you—to keep Chris company?” 

“Vou let us believe you did.” 

“Why, my dear. my very dear, the first time you came to 
meet him at the office—that first day I saw you—I knew I'd 
have to have you with us.” 

“Tf I’d known that was why you asked me, do you think 

I'd have come?” 

ee. 


She looked away swiftly, unable to meet his measuring 


eyes. 


“You are one of those women meant for a strong man—not 


a weak one.” 

“Chris isn’t weak. He couldn’t be your right arm if he w 
Her breath caught. ‘He’s an idealist—he’s idealized us 
And you—you—” 


ere.” 
both. 


“T seize every opportunity to tell the woman who has prom- 


ised to be his wife that I adore her. Im likely to keep on 
ing her—even after she is his wife.” 
“But why—what object can you have? 


tell- 


“T want her,’ came crisply; yet the words somehow held a 


caress. 

Her hands, both of them, swept out toward the group i 
Arena. 

“But there are all those other women. Surely they have 
beauty, more charm—” 

“J don’t want—them.” 

“But can’t you see—how ruthless you are? You force n 


1 the 


more 


ne to 


go on battling with you in the dark. You’re making me—utterly 


miserable.” 
“T could make you utterly happy 
“No—not that!” 


“And vou know I could. That’s why you’re afraid. Other- 
wise there’d be no battle for you. You want to surrender to 
the enemy. Don’t you? Answer yourself—you don’t have to 


answer me.” 
Twilight was creeping over the dipping sun, covering 


the 








Arena like a gray shroud. At the other side, her lover and their 
guide had started to climb to the top of the pile. They seemed to 
be getting farther and farther away, out of reach as they mounted. 


“You've deliberately set out to make me forget—that I love 
Chris.” 
“No. I've merely made you realize there’s another love—more 


dominant, more demanding.” 

“I—I hate you for it.” 

“You acknowledge it just the same.” 

“Are all women the same to you? Don’t you—reverence any of 
them?” It was a plea flung out desperately, but Jere Owen read 
in it only the thing he chose to read—subtle confession. 

“Do women want—reverence?” 

“T wanted it until you—until you—” 

“Until I convinced you there was—something else.’ 

“T want it still—what Chris gives me. Only, you—you're mak- 
ing me unworthy of it.” 

He caught up the hand that traveled again desperately to her 
throat as if to hold back the tears there. 

“What I’ve made you feel gives you to me.” 

“No—I'll run away from you first.” 

“You can’t do that.” 

“But I don’t care what they would think—any of them!” 

“You'd have to explain to Chris—and how could you? Can 
you go to the man you say you love, and confess to him that 
another man has brought into being another love you can’t resist?” 

“It’s not love—you know that!” 

“It’s irresistible—you ll know that, 
arms.” 

She gave a gasp as if waters were closing over her, and tore her 
hand from the grasp that held it. Her lovely head with its swirl of 
gold under the close turban went up, and the deep gray eyes flashed 
into his. 

“You'll never do that! When we started on this trip, I was 
happy—completely, absolutely happy. Chris and I meant every- 
thing to each other—all I wanted or hoped for. And now you've 
undermined it—deliberately set about to make me feel that the sort 
of love he gives me isn’t enough. I don’t know whether it’s your 
experience with women—you've had a lot of it; I know that— 
but I hate you for what you've done to me, and I'm going to fight 
it down. It can’t have any power!” 

He looked at the trembling lips, the flashing eyes, the whole figure 
drawn taut, as if it had backed defensively against a stone wall. But 
he conquered the impulse to close his arms round her where she 
stood. Resistance was a novelty to him. The picture of this deli- 
cately alluring woman fighting to vanquish the emotion he had 
roused in her had the stimulus of a new brand of wine. It was 
bubble-topped nectar to be tasted, before the cup was emptied to 
the dregs. 

Throughout the trip, his imagination had played with the thought 
of Ethel Marsh in his embrace, the firm virginal line of her lips 
relaxing under his. Women had for so many years flung them- 
selves at the feet of his magnetism and his millions that he was 
sated with submission. Her valiant defiance was a spur to desire. 
Any one of those women strolling lazily round would in her place 
have met him more than halfway. This combat gave him the thrill 
of experimenting with his own power, of standing aside and watch- 
ing the process by which Jere Gifford Owen proved to himself the 
frailty of even an innately good woman. He had taken the woman 
who bore his name from other ties; but she had been fragile and 
clinging, so completely his, that eventually there had been a sort 
of satanic glee in making her suffer through her adoration. Had 
it not been for the gorgeous boy she had given him, he would have 
called himself a fool for the bother of marrying her. 

But this woman was different. His money meant nothing to her, 
nor his position, nor the strength of his hand at the helm of industry. 
Though a girl, she was more or less a woman of the world. She 
knew it, at any rate, having earned her own living. And she loved 
another man. To take her for himself under these circumstances 
would be a new sensation, one more completely satisfying than 
any he had known. 

He measured her beauty, so vital, so superbly combative, and 
their eyes met in a long moment of silence, of realization that 
theirs was the most terrific, the eternal battle in the arena of life. 

“What I’ve made you feel has the greatest power in the world,” 
he told her, with voice low. “I'll prove that to you, too.” 

“You think I’d give you the chance?” 

“You'll have nothing to do with it. When the moment comes, 
it will conquer both of us.” 

Without a word, she turned and sped across the Arena until she 
became like a wraith drifting in the violet of oncoming night. She 
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“The Signor might have had an ugly falli” the guide 


stopped below the spot where Chris Norton with their guide 
stood outlined black against the sky, and called to him. He 
waved with both arms and came scrambling down the broken. 
irregular steps, shouting to her in his enthusiasm, like some 
gay schoolboy on a holiday. 

The gaze of Jere Owen traveled round the Colosseum, as 
completely cool as if he had not just emerged from a battle 
of the sexes. Suddenly it kindled. He sauntered out of the 
corridor, joined his other guests and put a question to the 
second guide. 

“Is moonlight on the calendar tonight?” 

The man, with seasoned efficiency, pulled out an almanac 

“A full moon, signor, tomorrow night.” 

“Good! We'll take the Colosseum for a party. 
everyone else is kepi out.” 

The little Italian looked bewildered. 

“Tt can be arranged,” laughed Jere. “All we have to do 
is talk to the authorities. There’s a way to open or close any 
door we like.” 

The crowd animated with an enthusiasm which age-old ruins 
had failed to bring to light. 


See that 
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“| had a damned ugly dream.” _Jere shivered. 


-xplained. 


Great idea!” “Clinch it, Jere!” “What a duck you are!” 
‘ame in chorus. 

Jere’s glance wandered to where Chris Norton made the last 
eap that brought him almost into the arms of his sweetheart. 
They went shakily up to his shoulders and held there. 

“Chris!” It was a cry almost of despair. “Don’t leave me for 
the rest of the day! This place has given me the horrors.” 

Jere did not hear the words, of course, but he saw the gesture. 
And as they turned, coming toward him, the girl held close within 
the protective arm swung round her, he smiled again, his quiet, 
almly certain smile. Just a bit ahead, and at one side of them, 
walked the guide whose face with its strange, wistful eyes was 
so familiar, yet could not be placed. And as always, Jere groped 
vainly in recognition. Odd= where had he seen it? Surely not 
in New York. The fellow, in spite of his excellent English, 
had never been there. Student—scholar—he was a queer sort— 
appeared to care nothing for money, had not even named his 
price. He was a poet—a dreamer; that was evident. Well, let 
him have his vague dreams! Jere’s were not vague. He knew 
what he wanted. He hat always known. That was the key 
to his success. 





“Thought the Colosseum was falling—end of the world.” 


The sun dropped into darkness. That chill which is neither night 
nor day settled like a ghostly canopy over the ruins. The emptiness 
of the place closed in upon them. In sudden silence they all moved 
out to the waiting cars. In silence they drove back to the hotel. 


The weird, hushed influence held them, even while they resented it. 


“Me for a dozen of what these wops call dry Martinis,” 
observed one of the men. “I feel like a funeral.” 

Young Norton pressed the hand that had been held within 
both of his throughout the drive, and his eyes were troubled. 

“Go up and rest a bit before dinner, dear. You've been going 
it too hard—you look completely fagged.” 

She went to her room, so much more like a beautifully fur- 
nished boudoir than a hotel room, and switched on the two 
lamps of her dressing-table, lifting their delicately tinted shades. 
She pulled off her hat and leaned close to the mirror. This 
hideous thing that had her, how long could she fight it? Was 
there to be no escape? Was the dominant force of the man’s 
personality to hold her like a ball and chain, to drag her even- 
tually to his will? There could be no help from anyone but herself 
or him. And he would not» give it. She must stand cempletely. 
absolutely alone in combat: the real (Continued on page 140) 
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Illustrated by 
lloward Chandler Christy 


Here is the first of a distinct 
group of stories of domestic 
life that Mrs. Banning is 
writing for you. You're go- 
ing to like them, for you'll 
think that each is about cer- 
fain folks vou know well— 
folks next door, so to speak. 
The scene of the stories will 
be Cosmopolis, as Mrs. Ban- 
ning names her fictional town. 
Anyway, it’s not Duluth, for 
the author lives there, and 
she wouldn't dare be so frank 
about her fellow-townsmen! 


‘The 
oy of Battle 


MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


HE benefit performance given annually for St. Margaret’s 

Charities was in full swing. In a little group of brick 
cottages far from the Majestic Theater, St. Margaret’s charges, 
the fatherless, motherless and homeless, were tended by kind 
professionals; and at this hour they were all neatly in bed, 
serenely unconscious of the fact that they constituted the “wor- 
thy object” for which Society in another quarter of the city 
was being relieved of its dollars, and for which Judith Ware, 
exquisitely rouged and costumed behind the glare of the foot- 
lights, danced and sang. She sang a silly lyric in a voice of no 
possible importance, but her dancing and her costume redeemed 
her art. It was not vulgar dancing, but the kind that, without 
being vulgar, told you all there was to tell about how lovely 
Judith was. As she finished, there was a storm of applause. 
Some people said that she was like a Dresden doll, and some 
like a piece of fine porcelain, and some like a Botticelli angel, 
and though she didn’t look in the least like any of these, the com- 
ments showed that she had roused the sentiment she meant to 
rouse. 

Looking down appraisingly from the box which had cost him 
several hundred dollars, Clement Dixon decided that she certainly 
was the girl he wanted to marry. He came to full stop with the 
decision, as he always did. Just before she left the stage, Judith 
glanced up at him half-casually, half-intimately, and he smiled 
back with a trace of fatuousness. She was very sweet. Later, as 
she went around the theater selling chocolates at an infamous 
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Judith listened, as a girl should on such occasions, to 
his praises and his promises. They were very happy. 


price from an adorable basket, she had great success. Finally 
she repaired to Clem’s box, clinking her money gayly, her wares 
all sold. 

“Did you like it?” she asked when he complimented her 
and the faint accent on the second word returned the compliment 
to its giver. 

“Very much,” he assured her in his somewhat difficult manner 
“very much indeed!” 

Judith had been born a blonde; and her mother, who consid- 
ered her daughter her own image, always had gloried in her deli 
cate skin and soft, light hair. At twenty Judith was still beau- 
tifully delicate of skin, and her hair, cut in the deftest of shingles, 
was expertly waved. She was not in the least fat, although Mrs 
Ware’s rotundity held out a threat for the future; nor was she 
skinny and underdeveloped, as so many girls who pursue slender- 
ness become. Her face was one of those which are joys to pho- 
tographers who make faintly blurred portraits, and her arms were 
more decorative than her evening clothes, which was saying a 
good deal. Yet with all that blonde beauty, Judith had escaped 
stupidity or placidity. She substituted dreaminess and docility 
To be angelic and yet fashionable was distinctly her “line.” 

“Making money tonight, aren’t you?” Clem asked Judith 
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“One more word about that bacon,” Susan said, “and I'll rub this onion on your face.” 


“I hope so,” she said. “I haven’t heard how much they took 
in. Some of the older girls have charge of that—Bess Watkins 
and Susan Traymore.” 

She did not glance at him as she spoke, but no doubt she 
noted with relief the real indifference in his tone as he answered: 

“They'd be good at it.” 

Three years ago, when Clem had been very much in the center 
of things, Susan Traymore had not been an “older girl.” She 
had been a leading figure in everything, and Clem’s engagement 
to her had made them the center of importance. But that was 
history now, all that glorious smash. People had other things to 
talk about. They only said of Clem: “He was engaged to Susan 
Traymore, you know, and the invitations were out when they 





broke it off. She said he did it.” It was so long ago that people 
said it without much interest. Other broken engagements had 
flowed under the bridge since then. 

And though sentimental heartaches were the last things that 
Judith’s crowd believed in, still, she was relieved to hear Clem 
refer to Susan so casually. Susan, sitting at present in the box- 
office counting receipts, with a henna felt hat crushed down over 
her black hair, and her nose shiny, was still extremely good-look- 
ing, even if she didn’t know how to handle men. 

As for Susan’s secret heartache, that might be gauged by the 
remark she made when Bess Watkins said: “Your old flame Clem 
has attached himself to the little Ware.” Susan’s remark, ver- 
batim, was: “He’s picked himself a proper mate this time. He 
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wants something he can walk on, and she’ll be glad to be a door- 
mat—at a price.” 

None the less, it was probably not an accident that she saw 
Clem coming out of the theater squiring Judith Ware, and looked 
at him with a half-amused interest. It was three years since he 
had escorted her anywhere, and she noted that he had not changed 
his manner. His self-assurance and protective dominance seemed 
to envelope the girl he accompanied. 

“He is awfully handy to get a person through a crowd,” thought 
Susan, “but I’m well out of that.” 

Clem turned to speak to some one, and she caught a glimpse of 


his face as he smiled. It wasn’t an arrogant or mean face— 


rather, a confident face, with the stamp of many decisions on it, 
a face that was aggressively kind. “Not a bit changed,” thought 
Susan. “Nothing has surprised him since I did.” 


She was right. ‘That element of surprise which makes stories 
good reading and life interesting living was completely left out 
of Clement Dixon’s philosophy. In all weighty matters things 
always turned out as he expected. He had begun maturity with 
a very decent fortune which he wanted to increase, and it had 
increased. He had expected to be made one of the directors of 
the Columbia Trust Company after he was thirty; and so he was. 
He had expected, after his father’s death. to take his place as a 
conservative member of local society; and that was what he had 
done. Altogether, he expected nothing that was not sound and 
worthy of himself; and to his mind, which was eminently fair, 
he had no cause for disappointment. 

Just at present he expected to marry, and was somewhat delib- 
erately hunting for a proper wife. It had been in connection 
with just such a previous expectation that his first and single great 
surprise had come, via Susan; and only after three years did he 
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care to approach the matter again, and th 
not from an angle which brought Susan Tra 
more into view. This time he wanted son 
one who was sweet and pliable. Clem love: 
the last word, though he had used it to h 
disadvantage on one occasion. Tonight as hi 
looked at Judith, she seemed to personify t} 

word. 

Over her dance-costume Judith wore 
cloak of French blue velvet which enhanced hx 
fragility, and her slippers were gold’ brocack 
hardly slippers at all, just golden heels an 
toes which showed the delicacy of her arche 
instep. And she had no tawdry habits, lik 
smoking in taxies and carrying walking-stick 
and flasks. Possibly she was sophisticate: 
enough to realize that such things were becom 
ing too common to be interesting, and Judit! 
was always a little in advance of the fashion 
If she wore a dress which made her look lik 
a Quaker, you could be sure that gray was to 
be the leading color of the season. 

There was a dancing party after the benefit 
but Clem did not want to go. He said hi 
didn’t know how to dance any more, and s 
Judith let him take her home, and by acci 
dent or design there was a fire in the library 
of the Ware house, a fire that was burning for 
its third hour and had reached the warm re 
flective stage that makes fires alluring. Judith 
sat on a red velour bench in front of it and 
stirred the ashes with a long-handled poker 
and Clem smoked and watched her lovely 
gracefulness, and felt so intolerably lonely that 
when he asked her to marry him, he almost 
forgot what an excellent match he was fo 
any girl—especially for Judith Ware, just when 
the Ware fortunes were beginning to declin 
and his were so splendidly ascendant. Finally, 
when he was thoroughly melted, Judith let hi 
take her in his arms and tell her of all the 
things that he wanted to do for her. She lis- 
tened to perfection—not interrupting as Susan 
had done when Clem had made her such pron 
ises, saying: “I’m not a Christmas tree, Clen 
Don’t hang things on me all the time. In 
a human being.” 

Judith listened, as a girl should listen on such occasions 
and his promises. ‘They were very happy, an 





No. 
to his praises 
Clem was confident that he had found the perfect woman for his 


wife. The firelight was right, and the responses were right. It 
was all comfortable and delicious, the sort of emotion that a man 
needed after a busy day. He sat for a long while, stroking her 
hair and thinking of the beauty and peace of his prospective home 
Then he looked at his watch and was surprised to find that it 
was not as late as he had thought it must be. 

The next day Judith announced to her mother her engagement, 
and let it be known to her friends that she had something to tell 
them at a tea during the following week. ‘The thing got about 
quickly; and Fred Davis, the husband of one of Judith’s friends, 
a young man in the real-estate business, called on Clem promptly 
to interest him in desirable houses. Everyone assumed that Clem 
would have a house. He was really too well-to-do for an apart- 
ment to be adequate. Besides. he was thirty-five and a director of 
the Columbia Trust. All these things he considered seriously. 

On his previous emotional venture he had decided to build a 
house. He and Susan had had plans drawn, and it was over these 
plans that they had spent many a difficult evening. Now one of 
Clem’s first actions was to unlock a drawer in his files where a 
roll of blue-prints was kept. He never knew why he had kept 
those plans. As they were spread before him, he remembered a 
hundred things he had forgotten, and again he tasted the gall of a 
certain bitter scene when he had argued with Susan for the last 
time. They were standing among the foundations of the house 
they were building, and he told her what material he wanted to 
use in its construction. When she objected, the trouble had come 

“Susan, you really ought to be more pliable,” he had said. “A 
woman should be pliable.” And she had turned to him with her 
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lt was not what they expected, to find 
the next table occupied by guests who 
had been at Anna’s three hours before. 


laughing, defiant face—odd, how well he did remember what he 
thought was buried in oblivion—and cried out: “‘You’re impos- 
sible! At forty-five you’re going to be a bossy, fat, dominant old 
man, if you don’t look out. I wont have it.” 

It had stung, and he had retorted with something he certainly 
didn’t intend to say—at least in the way he said it; he had only 
meant to sound a warning note. -But the color had flown into 
her face, and the laugh had fled as she poised her head with even 
more defiance. 

“All right, then—if you don’t want to marry me, that’s set- 
tled!” 

Without giving him a chance to argue, she had jumped into 
her shabby little car and driven home; and that night, when he 
had arrived at the Club dance, Clem found that Susan had been 
spreading the news of their broken engagement instead of cooling 
off her temper. She had told everyone she met, that Clem had 
refused to marry her. And she stuck to the story. It was a 
miserable position to put a man in. 

Clem tore up the plans hastily and choked off his memories. 
He and Judith would build as far as possible from that un- 
lucky site where he had previously planned to live with Susan. 
Come to think of it, one of their first quarrels had been over the 
site itself. Susan had declared that there was no view, and that 
just because Clem owned the couple of lots was no reason for 
building on them. 

Fred Davis found Clem easy to deal with. He sold him ‘the 
most desirable house in the city, which was on the market through 
the misfortunes of its owner. Clem got a good bargain, and he 









Susan had always held it up as 


knew it was a beautiful house. 
-a model, three years ago, when it had not been for sale. 

He simply took Judith to the house one day and told her that 
it was to be their home. She was radiant, as any woman should 
be. 


“You’re wonderful to me,” she murmured, and that was what 


he wanted to hear, what he reveled in hearing. During the first 
days of his engagement he gave her presents just to taste the 
delight of such responses. She was unfailingly appreciative and 
unremittingly beautiful. Each costume that she wore was a per- 
fect achievement of taste. Skirts were long that winter; and 
Clem, who remembered during his engagement to Susan that she 
had nearly always been clad in a sweater and skirt with a good 
length of trim calf showing, thought Judith’s clothes very 
womanly. 

He told Judith what he thought about many things, perhaps 
because he had formed many opinions in the last few years and 
had had no woman to tell them to. She always listened care- 
fully and agreed with everything he said. There was one occa- 
sion, to be sure, when he said, “Don’t you think so too?” and she 
answered dreamily, “Yes, isn’t it?” which didn’t make sense; but 
Clem, in the midst of expatiation, only noted her look and smile. 
He was thoroughly familiar with the expression of her face and 
eyes after he had been engaged two weeks, and told himself 
blissfully that it was the most beautiful face that he had ever 
seen. 

Of course, they were entertained. It was a pleasure to enter- 
tain those who undoubtedly would be (Continued on page 174) 
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The Story So kar: 


’T°O the remote fur-trading post of Wailing River came Brenton 
Steele, an explorer in the service of the American Museum. 
And there Steele found the shadow of fear dark upon everyone— 
upon the factor St. Onge, upon his beautiful and_ talented 
daughter Denise, upon the Indian hunters and their families. 
For the annual fur canoe, which carried the year’s catch from 
St. Onge at Wailing River to his superior Lascelles at the 
\lbany headquarters, had failed to arrive—had seemingly van- 
ished from the face of the river after its first camp beyond 
St. Onge’s post This meant ruin to St. Onge, for he had with 
difficulty maintained his post against the encroachments of an 
unscrupulous free trader named Laflamme, who won the trade 
of many of St. Onge’s Indians by giving them illicit whisky. 
The loss of the fur canoe meant disaster, of another sort, to 
Denise St. Onge also, for both Laflamme and Lascelles courted 
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Her face darkened as she replied: ‘‘Farewell to summer—to 
her, and toward both of them she felt justifiable dislike. But 
her aged father was in the power of his superior Lascelles—and 
was now doubly so when disaster had overtaken the post in his 
charge. Lascelles now could and would turn St. Onge adrift per 
niless if Denise denied him further. 

To the superstitious Indians the loss of the fur canoe mean 
another thing—meant destruction by the evil spirits, the “Win 
digo” which they believed had long inhabited the Wailing River 
region, and had now made away with the canoe and its boat 
men. In proof of their belief, strange tracks had been found in 
the forest, and unearthly outcries had sounded about the post 
in the night 

All this Steele learned in bits from Denise, who took refugs 
from anxiety in her beloved violin; from St. Onge, who in his 
cups became loquacious; and from Michel, the hard-headed Iro- 
All rights reserved. 
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everything!” She drew her bow across the strings in a low minor... . 


quois who was St. Onge’s right-hand man, and who was friendly 
with his own factotum the half-breed David. 

Because of the interest aroused in the man by Denise St. 
Onge, and in the ethnologist by the curious Indian belief in the 
Windigo, Steele determined to stay on for a time at Wailing 
River and see the situation through. And as if in confirmation 
of the need of help at the post, that night again the strange 
uncanny outcries roused the post, and terrified the Indians. 
(The story continues in detail: ) 


HERE was no one in the living-room when Steele entered 
early the following morning, but from the direction of the 
kitchen came the sound of women’s voices. He was examining 
the shelves of French and English classics when he heard the light 
footfalls of moccasins behind him. Diffident at meeting Denise 


a revelation of grief and despair, 















St. Onge, whose humiliation because of her father’s indulgence the 
night before must have been deep, but naturally curious as to he 
mental condition after the night wailing, he turned with: 
“Good morning, mademoiselle! We are all here, you see, safe 
and sound, in spite of the serenade of our friend.” 
The fine eyes of the girl were heavy with shadows, but to his 
relief, were not unfriendly. 
“Good morning, monsieur!” she returned in a voice without 
spirit, and there was no life in the colorless face as she went on: 
“Ves, we are still here, as you say; but after last night I trust you 
realize what my father faces in this terrible valley.” 
“Tt is most mysterious,” he said, “but you must not allow it to 
get your nerve. You are an educated woman, mademoiselle; 
you must hold your mental grip. Nerve-racking? Of course it 
is, but there is a solution—mad wolf or wolverine, probably.” 
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As he spoke, he strove to pierce the reserve of her dark eyes 
to the thoughts they masked. 

“But it was horrible—ghastly!” she replied. “Is it to be 
wondered at that the Indians are in a panic? And those poor 
women whose husbands were with the fur canoe—they are imbe- 
ciles from terror. I found them this morning in a cabin, too 
frightened to cook the breakfast of the children.” 

“So you cooked it for them,” he hazarded with a smile. 

The girl flushed. ‘One could not have them suffer, monsieur.” 
Then with a glimpse of white teeth she went on: “But we all 
feel better, now that the sun is out.” 

Steele smiled. “Has your father told you that I am staying 
here, with his permission, to follow up this Windigo?”’ 

She glanced up in surprise. For an instant her eyes fell, 
the dark brows contracting in thought; then she met his quizzical 
look. 

“You are going—to fight—the Windigo? You, a stranger— 
who have—no interest?” 

“But I have a very great interest, mademoiselle. I am sent 
into the field by the Museum to study this sort of thing. Michel, 
David and I are going to fight him—and solve him.” 

“But you do not know the danger!’” Her face was very grave 
as she faced him. 

“IT do not understand what you mean. Not being superstitious, 
Michel, David and I have nothing to fear,” he protested, hoping 
to draw her out. 

With a shrug of her shoulders she attempted to cover what 
Steele saw was a palpable shiver. Then she broke out im- 
pulsively : 

“Oh, monsieur, you do not know all! ‘There are so many—” 





HE abrupt entrance of St. Onge cut off what Steele sensed 
she had intended as a warning. 

“Good morning, Monsieur Steele!’’ cried the factor, with what 
was palpably a forced liveliness of manner. “You have not 
changed your mind since our talk, eh? You will honor us by 
spending September at Wailing River?” 

“Father,” Denise protested, ‘Monsieur Steele does not know—” 

St. Onge turned petulantly upon his daughter. 

“Monsieur Steele is a brave man and a scientist; he has no 
fear of your Indian devils.” 

“But he has a right to know all; if he is- 

“He shall know all, my dear,” broke in the factor, evidently 
desirous of stopping further reference to what was blind mystery 
te the younger man. 

“We shall have a week, mademoiselle, before David and 
Michel return, to make our plans,’ added Steele in defense 
of his host; but throughout the simple breakfast, his active 
brain was busy with the strange attitude of St. Onge and its 
cause. 

At the trade-house the factor and his guest learned from the 
still shaky Téte-Boule that Michel and David had packed a 
canoe and provisions over the portage at daylight. With his 
daughter, St. Onge visited the shacks of the post Indians in the 
faint hope of finding that the sunlight, as it lifts the river mists, 
had also banished the terror of the night. But fear of the thing 
which without trace or trail had swallowed up four of their men, 
and with its night wailing had frozen them with dread in their 
blankets, still clung to the gray-faced men and women. 


BEFORE starting down-river on his quest with David, Michel 
had done his work well. Because of the demon which the wily 
head-man had assured the Indians was lying in wait for them, 
not one of them dared leave the post. So for a time St. Onge 
could count on keeping his post servants; and then 

“Well, who can foretell what is on the knees of the gods, mon- 
sieur?” he said with a characteristic shrug. 

Through the following days, while he impatiently waited for 
the return of David, Steele occupied his time with the study 
of two interesting subjects—Téte-Boule and Denise St. Onge. 
And he found in each much to stimulate his curiosity. The 
Indian, once the gift of a twist of nigger-head tobacco and a skin- 
ning-knife had established friendly relations, was led to repeat the 
tales of huge tracks in the muskeg and of night wailing, which 
he had brought to the post during the summer. To Steele, familiar 
with shamanism and the practice of sorcery among the Ojibways 
and Crees, this squat red man with his high cheek-bones and 
close-set eyes was something of a puzzle. In his forty years of 
wandering life the bow-legged Ojibway had drifted from Oxford 
House, far in western Keewatin, east to Flying Post. And in 
all this thousand miles of forest and muskeg there was not 
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a fur post known to Steele with which the Indian was not 
familiar. 

“Téte-Boule,” demanded Steele in one of their conversations 
on the river shore, “why should this Windigo wish to harm this 
post? The people, here, have never done him an injury.” 

The mink-like eyes of the Indian widened with fear at the 
mention of the dread name, taboo among the superstitious. 

“Dees ees hees countree. Long tam ago, he come hereson dees 
riviére,” the Indian muttered, evidently ill at ease. 

“Was it the Windigo who drowned the men with the fur 
canoe?” 

At the use of the forbidden word by Steele, for the second 
time, ‘éte-Boule furtively glanced to the rear and up and down 
the shore. It was apparent that he feared that the name might 
conjure up the reality. 

For a space the Ojibway smoked in silence, then spat far into 
the water, before he answered. 

“De crew of de fur cano’ not drown’ 
his wide mouth and snapped his jaws. 

“Will he come again by night to the post here?’ 

The Indian slowly nodded. 

Further than repeating to Steele that in August he had seen 
huge tracks in the muskeg and heard cries at night similar to 
those which had wakened the post, Téte-Boule could not be led 
to talk. But what interested the American especially was to hear, 
later, from Denise St. Onge, that the squat post hunter was 
bewailing, with the already stampeded Indians, the fate which 
menaced them. 

“This Téte-Boule ought to be suppressed,”’ he suggested to St. 
Onge. ‘Your daughter tells me that he keeps the Indians in a 
ferment with his wild tales of demons and Windigo.” 

“T’ve told him to stop it. But he is very superstitious. When 
he first came here from Albany, he was a most valuable man— 
very intelligent.” 

“He’s doing a lot of harm now. I wish Michel were here. 
You need him.” 

“Yes, he understands the Indians, and can quiet them,” 
agreed the factor wearily. ‘And he is wasting his time down- 
river.” 

“IT am not so sure of that. They may find something.” Steele 
smiled into the Frenchman’s eyes quizzically, but met only 
blank stare. 





eat up!” And he opened 


Chapter Seven 


AS the days passed at Wailing River, and the dread voice did 
not again break upon the crisp September nights with a recur- 
rence of its horror, the people timidly took up the old order 
of their days. The rabbit-snares in the forest were again visited 
and reset by the women, who traveled in pairs for mutual encour- 
agement; and one day Téte-Boule was prevailed upon by the 
factor to go out with another Indian after moose, for the fort 
needed fresh meat. As he left, the Ojibway gravely shook the 
hands of the fearful women and children gathered on the shore, 
bidding them look upon him for the last time, for by night he 
and his comrade would be mangled flesh in the maw of the 
Windigo. 

To the accompaniment of tears and protestation, the hunters 
pushed off and paddled upstream. 

“Did you hear that fool?” Steele asked St. Onge, standing near 
him on the beach. 

“This thing has ruined him as a hunter,” replied the factor; 
“he will never recover from it.” 

“T think I'll run upstream to the riffles this morning and catch 
some doré for supper,” said the younger man as they returned to 
the trade-house. 

Later, a second canoe quietly left the post; but when the boat 
reached the riffles, a mile above, the occupant did not stop to 
fish but continued upstream following the shore. And when 
the flash from the paddles of the craft a mile above ceased, and 
the spot on the river which was the Indians’ canoe moved to the 
shore, the boat following also turned in, and was lifted and hid- 
den in the alders. Then the premonition of Téte-Boule attained 
a partial fulfillment, for on the shores of the Wailing started a 
man-hunt; the incentive in the hunter was not a craving for 
human flesh, however, but a mild curiosity. 

Before sunset the safe return to the post of Téte-Boule and 
his partner was heralded with joy, although they had failed in 
their hunt. But it was well after dark before the second canoe 
slid silently in to the stony beach. 














By George Marsh 


On the shores of the Wailing started a man-hunt; the incentive in the hunter was not a craving for human flesh, however, but a mild curiosity, 


“You had no luck this afternoon, monsieur?” laughed St. 
Onge as Steele appeared for supper. 

“As a matter of fact, Colonel, I went hunting; but the game 
was too tame for sport.” 

St. Onge’s black brows lifted. 

“You followed Téte-Boule’s canoe?” 

“Yes! I watched them for a few hours, but as they showed 
no sign of taking to the bush, I traveled over to those ponds 
Michel told me about. Tomorrow, if you have a man who will 
help me pack the meat, I'll get a moose.” 

“You saw game?” 

“A cow and two yearlings. The mud is trampled with tracks.” 

“And Téte-Boule never left the river?” 

“Not while I watched him.” 

The factor shrugged significantly. ‘He’s bush-shy now and 
will not hunt. But what is there to do?” 

“Have you thought that he might be shamming to avoid work? 
Is he lazy?” 

“No, he always was a good packer and hunter. It’s the Windigo.” 

“IT wonder.” 

“Monsieur Steele,” suddenly declared the factor, as Steele 
rose at the entrance of Denise St. Onge to announce supper, 
“you had remarkably bad luck fishing in a river that is known 


as good fish water, the two days following the night of,-our— 
trouble. What were you hunting then, monsieur?” 

“Same thing!” laconically drawled Steele. ‘“Windigo sign!” 

“You mean that you climbed the ridge?”’ demanded the factor 
excitedly. 

“I covered the whole country.” 

“And you found?” 

“Nothing! Not a trace. But the leaves are thick up there, 
and it’s dry and rocky, so there’s small cause for wonder.” 

St. Onge shook his head as he met the questioning look of his 
daughter. 

“T suggested to Michel that he postpone his trip down-river 
and search the ridge first, as he is my best trailer, but he seemed 
set on leaving at once.” 

“That was my fault, sir. We talked it over together, and 
David persuaded him to wait until their return.” 

“Why was David in such haste to go on that wild-goose chase?” 

“Because he had, what we call in the States, a hunch, and 
wished to put it to the proof, before the bush dried out. still 
more.” 

“A few days, more or less, are of little account now.” 

“They should be back in a dav or two, and then we shall 
know, sir.” 











Chapter Eight 


ON a morning when the warm September sun, lifting the low- 

lying river mists, rolled them back on ridges here and there 
already flecked with the yellow and gold of a frost-painted birch 
or poplar, Denise St. Onge appeared at breakfast in whipcord 
and heavy boots. Steele stared in surprise at the change in face 
and manner of his hostess. The ghost of worry had left her 
eyes, which shone with high spirits. Her mood of silence had 
given way to a gayety foreign to his knowledge of her. 

“This beautiful morning, monsieur, Charlotte and I go to wave 
an au revoir to the summer which passes.” 

“Charlotte is to be envied,” he replied, charmed with the note 
of cheerfulness. 

Her eyes lighted with amusement. “It is possible that it might 
be arranged that we take with us a bodyguard,” she said. “Of 
course it is not for ladies to demand the presence of cavaliers—” 

“It is charming of you, mademoiselle, to allow me to go,” he 
said, delighted at having the girl to himself in her gay mood. 
“And you, sir,” he asked St. Onge, “are you never so honored?” 
The Frenchman was unable to meet the cheerful note struck by 
his daughter. Looking gravely at Steele, he replied: “It is au 
revoir you give the summer today, monsieur. But summer may 
return to Wailing River to find a deserted post.” 

“Oh, no, my dear father! Today we are to forget—to have 
hope!” she said imperatively, and for the remainder of the meal 
refused to allow the gloom of St. Onge to dominate her. 

Later, accompanied by the stolid Charlotte, who carried a birch- 
bark basket containing the lunch, and whose swart face betrayed 
misgivings she dared not voice, Denise St. Onge appeared at the 
trade-house. 

“You will not go without your rifle, monsieur?” queried St. 
Onge as Steele joined them. 

“Is the Windigo dangerous in broad daylight?” facetiously 
asked Steele. 
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The bronzed face of the factor reddened. 
“The Windigo may strike in the day or night, monsieur. 


Who 
knows? It is well you go armed.” And he handed the rifle to 
the Americat. 

Led by the girl, hardly recognizable in her sudden metamor- 
phosis from a creature of reticence and aloofness to one quick 
with life, vibrant to the magic of the sunlit September hills, they 
took the trail to an isolated ridge a mile back from the river. 

The Watch-tower was aptly named, for unlike most of the 
high land of the country, the hill was capped by a bare brow of 
rock commanding a little valley studded with a chain of miniature 
lakes. Beyond, a sweep of rolling forest faded into the haze of 
the southern horizon. 

“Is it not beautiful—my valley, monsieur?” she asked, with 
a wide sweep of her arm. 

“Beautiful!” he repeated. “And you come here often?” 

“Yes—that is, we used to come here; but lately—” She 
caught herself sharply, then continued: “This valley, monsieur, 
I call my Vale of Tempe. It is enchanting to watch the spring 
slowly sweep it with its magic—paint in, here and there, the soft 
green of the young birch-leaves, the silver of poplar and balm- 
of-gilead, then rim that brook with the red of the willow buds. 
And the first flowers of the forest—hepatica, purple and pink and 
white; violets and wood anemone and trilium—” 


SHE paused; the dark eyes grew wistful, the voice throaty, 
as she continued: “Once there was no terror in these green 
forests; once we searched, unafraid, Charlotte and I, for the 
flowers. ‘Come and find us!’ they called, and daily we sought 
them and brought them home to transplant to our garden; but 
now—” 

“But now,” he repeated, wondering if he were at last to 
know—to be made a sharer in her secret. 

But she eluded him. “Charlotte and I often came here to 
dream and play away the day—that is, I did,” she laughed 
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Poor Charlotte at times was bored, oh, so bored! Was it not 
so, Charlotte?” 

“Enh, enh! Yes!” mumbled the Ojibway woman, who sat on 
a rock apart from the two. 

“Charlotte is not bored now; she’s scared to death,” 
Steele with a laugh. 

“Has she not reason, monsieur?” protested Denise. “But we have 
not been here, she and I, since midsummer. And I miss it so.” 

“You fear to come here now?” He welcomed the opportunity 
to put the question directly. 

The dark eyes frankly met his. 
monsieur, for fear in a woman? 
night ?” 

Natural as had been her reply, Steele intuitively sensed that 
she was dissembling—to avoid his inevitable questioning, was 
willing to have him believe that she too was a victim of the 
general superstition. But she had betrayed herself the morning 
her father cut short her half-uttered warning. Well, the day was 
young, and he feared to press her then for an explanation of what 
she patently desired to avoid. So with a nodded assent to her 
question, he changed the subject. 

“We are to have gay music today, mademoiselle. You remem- 
ber, you promised we should be merry.” 


suggested 


“Ts there not good reason, 
After the fur canoe—and that 
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The features of Michel twisted with 
anger. “Youlie!” he replied fiercely, 
And the long arm of the head- 
man shot out in a.crushing blow. 


“Yes, today the violin shall sing of joy; it is too beautiful 
here to be sad. Even though the first gray geese of the year 
pass south, I shall send them no message.” 

“And this message—is it a secret?” 

“A secret, monsieur? What secrets can a woman cherish. in 
these forests?” Her reply had been spontaneous, innocent of 
subterfuge; then in his lifted eyebrows and humorous curl of 
lip, she caught the reflection of the double implication of her 
question, and her face flushed to the temples. 

“Have you ever longed to journey south with the passing 
geese?” he quickly asked, gallantly covering her embarrassment. 
“As you play them down the skies, do you not wish to join 
them?” 

Her eyes shone. She leaned toward him, her eager face and 
parted lips picturing the interest his words had aroused. 

“To me,” he went on, “the gray geese are the symbol—the very 
spirit of the free, unshackled country. I never hear that march- 
ing chorus of theirs without a bit of a thrill—an urge to swing 
up into line and wing south with them to the great Gulf, or 
north to their nesting-places on the Bay.” 

“Why, Monsieur Steele, you have stolen my dreams,” she 
cried, radiant with surprise. “Always, as they pass, I stand here 
calling to them to lend me wings to follow—follow into the south. 
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I try to lure them back with my violin—but no, they pass. So 
I send them down the wind to a mad quickstep—my bon voyage, 
my farewell—until Spring pipes them north.” 

She had risen. And her eyes shining, her face vivid with the color 
of her thoughts, strangely stirred the man who listened. Watching 
her, Steele asked himself what this strange girl, tense as the strings 
of her violin, with her moods of aloofness and silence, followed by 
swift changes to whimsical gayety and lightness of spirit, was com- 
ing to mean to him. As her eyes again met his, he wondered what 
memories he should carry down to Nepigon in October. 


“And the message you send by the geese?” he asked. “There 
is homesickness in it for your France—your Touraine?” 
“Ah,” she sighed, “is it not natural, monsieur? I do long for 


the roses and the poppy-fields—the warm sun on the white roads, 
and the laughter of the people. There is no laughter at Wailing 
River—now.” She raised her hands in eloquent gesture. ‘The 
winter here is so long—so cold. The eternal wind in the spruce 
—does it not speak to you too? To me there are always the 
voices—voices of hunger and pain—and death.” 

“Yes, summer or winter,” he said, “the voices are everywhere 
—in the white-waters, the spruce, the hills. And often, in the 
breeze, the forest becomes one great orchestra.” 

“You have heard it too,’ she cried, “the sweep of the violins, 
the moaning of the ‘cellos?’ 

“T always hear them in the summer, from a river, with the 
drum-beat of a rapids as accompaniment.” 

“Ah, there is much of the poet in you, monsieur.” And for 
an instant there was a light in the girl’s eyes which set wild 
thoughts stirring in his brain. “But our winter is beautiful also, 
in moods,” she went on. “The quiet days with the sun on the 
snow—I love then to walk in the forest. And the winding snow- 
shoe trails—do they not call you to follow?” 

“Like the white roads of your Touraine?” he replied. “I 
think I prefer the Northern winter to the summer, but of course 
it is often grim and lean for the families of the hunters—for 
the women and children.” 

Her eyes clouded. “It is always so, for the women and chil- 
dren; they find life hard—here in the North.” For a long interval 
she was silent, and he knew that her personal problem again 
haunted her thoughts. 

In a cleft of a rock Steele built a small fire, then went down 
to a spring for water for their tea, while Denise set out their 
lunch. When they had eaten, the two sat with eyes on the sweep 
of lake-studded valley while Steele smoked his pipe, and Char- 
lotte, whose fears had succumbed to the warmth of the sun, 
drowsed with her back against a rock. Then the music-hungry 
Steele handed the bag containing the violin to its owner, with: 
“Please—anything you care to play that is not sad! Today, you 
know, you were to forget.” 


GO TRETCHED at length, hands behind his head, Steele listened 
as the violin of the girl played rhapsodies, love-songs of many 
peoples, fragments of melodies he had never heard, mad dances 
of the Slavs, of the plains of Hungary, serenades of Spain and 
Italy; a riot of love and joy, redolent of moonlight and fragrant 
gardens, of ivied towers and old romance, she conjured for the 
enchanted ears of the man lying on a Canadian hilltop. For 
two hours the violin sang on the height above the forest. At 
times his half-closed eyes idly measured and approved the grace 
of the right forearm and wrist, the long, supple fingers of the left 
hand caressing the strings, the oval of the tilted face with its 
closed eyes; or again, captive to the moment, his senses drunk 
with melody, he lazily followed the slow course of a cloud. 

At length she ceased playing, and asked: 

“Now would you like to hear something of my own?” 

“It would be delightful!” 

“T call this, ‘When Spring Comes North.’” And she broke 
into a gay melody filled with the rush of the brooks, the soft wind 
in the young birch-leaves, the love-songs of the returning birds. 

“You have caught it all—the spring!” he applauded. “Please 
play it again!” But she shook her head. 

“Now I am to break my promise by playing ‘Farewell.’ We 
were to be gay today; if you do not care to hear it—” 

“Please play it! You mean farewell to summer.” 

Her face darkened as she replied with a characteristic shrug: 

“Farewell to summer—to everything!” 

“Qh, you cannot mean that!” 

Without replying she drew her bow across the strings in a low 
minor, and swiftly lost herself in a revelation of grief and despair. 

She ceased as swiftly as she had begun, and stood gazing out 
on the tranquil valley. He respected her mood by his silence, 
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his brain active with conjecture, his emotions dangerously out 
of hand. Then the warning of the low sun called the girl from 
her brooding. She turned a wistful face as she said: 

“I have broken my promise, monsieur.” 

“You have been telling me much, in your ‘Farewell,’ made- 
moiselle. I only wish you could trust me—that I could help you 
There was momentarily in her eyes that which whipped the blood 
to his face as she said: “It was because you have the heart of a 
poet that J played my ‘Farewell.’ And I do trust you, Monsieur 
Steele; sometime you may know—” 

“Why sometime, and not now, if I am to aid you?” he de- 
manded impulsively. 

But she only shook her head. 


ARRYING the violin and rifle, Steele led the way down the 

trail to the post. They had reached a hollow at the foot of 
the ridge where the soil was spongy and moist even in September, 
because of the springs beneath. Here and there in the forest 
mold flowers vividly blue and fringed bloomed on graceful stems 
beside the trail. 

“Here are my gentians, monsieur!” cried Denise. “I cannot 
make them grow so lovely at home; it is not damp enough.” 

She bent and touched the petals of a flower, and looking up, 
said: “I think I love them more than the other autumn—” 
She suddenly checked herself, her eyes widening. The man was 
staring at the trail beyond them. 

“Monsieur!” 

He turned to her, his puzzled look shifting to a smile. “Par- 
don me—your gentians are beautiful,’ he said, “but we should 
hurry or we shall be late at the post, and your father will 
wonder.” And he started briskly up the trail, followed by the 
bewildered girl. He had walked but a few yards when a scream 
stopped him. With the lunch-basket at her feet, fallen from 
her shaking hands, Charlotte swayed in the path behind them, 
her face gray with terror. 

“Oh, what is it, Charlotte?” cried Denise St. Onge as Steele 
strode past her and seizing the palsied Ojibway by the arm, half 
carried her forward to her mistress. 

“Please, mademoiselle,” he insisted, “hurry along! I'll take 
care of Charlotte. It’s nothing. She thinks she’s seen some- 
thing, but it’s only imagination.” And he started with the moan- 
ing Indian, who seemed numb with fright. 

“Nia—nia!” wailed the Ojibway, finding her feet. “De trail! 
I see trail, m’selle! Run! Run!” And with feet spurred by 
fear, Charlotte led the way back to the post. 

“What was it that you tried to hide from me?” demanded 
Denise as she walked rapidly at his side. “I saw your face. 
There was something.” 

“Tt was nothing. It looked like a bear-trail—only a bear-trail. 
Charlotte is full of Téte-Boule’s myths and was stampeded. 
She’s been uneasy all day.” 

The doubting eyes of the girl searched his as they walked. 

“Tt is kind of you, monsieur,” she said, “but you must not 
deceive me; I have to face this thing.” 

“You are not afraid—you do not believe in—” 

“Afraid?” she cried passionately. “Yes, I am afraid, of oh, 
so many things! You do not realize—it is so hopeless!” 

He was walking close to her, overconscious of her nearness 
Her shoulder touched his, and his pulse leaped at the contact 
A loose strand of her hair brushed his cheek, and he felt the 
blood in his face. He was perilously near rash action, but he 
coveted her good will—and he feared the mystery in her—and 
the dignity. 

“But is there no way out?” he managed to say. 

“Way out?” she repeated in a strained voice. “There is no 
way out—for the lost.” And as she quickened her pace, the 
heightened color of her face betrayed her. 

He did not follow up her strange words. It would have 
profited little, and his mind was full of what he had seen beside 
the trail—unmistakable tracks in the mud, mammoth and strange, 
beyond his experience. 

They were shaped somewhat resembling bear-tracks, with deep 
indentations of claws, but the weight was not distributed as in 
the track of a bear, and there were separated pad-marks, like 
the track of felines. Yet no lynx or cougar ever owned feet so 
misshapen and huge. Moreover a bear of ordinary size would 
have sunk deep in the mud, but these were obviously made by 
a creature of no great weight. He would return at daylight and 
follow them up. Here at last was something tangible. In the 
meantime, Charlotte would have the post people maudlin with 
fear. It would be a bad night for Wailing River. 
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By George Marsh 


AS they entered the clearing, Steele saw a knot of men gathered 
* * before the trade-house. With a swift good-by, Denise 
hurried to her kitchen while Steele joined the factor, who an- 
nounced: 

“Good evening, monsieur; it seems our friends have returned.” 
From the head of the portage moved a canoe, above the familiar 
legs of David. Following him came Michel, doubled under a 
heavy load slung from his tump-line. 

“What have they got?” queried St. Onge. 

“Give it up; maybe some of the fur!” hazarded Steele. 

‘We shall never see that again,’ muttered the factor. 

Near them the post people discussed the safe return of the 
search-party in awed whispers. Then, as Michel approached, 
Steele grinned. “Meat!” he announced dryly. 

“Good—we need it!” added St. Onze with a sigh of relief. 

Swinging the canoe from his shoulders, David wiped his brow 
with his sleeve and grinned into Steele’s questioning face as the 
latter gripped his hand. 

“Back safe and sound, David?” Steele looked hard into the 
snapping eyes of his friend. 

“Ah-hah! Safe an’ soun’! Bonjou’, Meester St. Onge!” 


And 
the Ojibway took the proffered hand of the factor. 
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The drumming ceased. Presently a gray-faced 
Indian scrambled out and fled like a deer. 


“Well, Michel, you found moose, if you didn’t strike anything 
else,” Steele said to the inscrutable Iroquois. “Don’t see any 
signs of teeth on you; you must have run too fast for the Win- 
digo,” he suggested; but the head-man glanced significantly at 
the post Indians and made no reply. 

Steele drew David from the group, congratulating Michel on 
his escape from a hideous death down-river and asked: “Any 
luck, David?” ; 

“We fin’ noding of canoe, but we see some sign. 
sign, Meester Steele.” 

“What was it?” 

“Wal, we fin’ de las’ camp of fur canoe, but no sign of canoe 
or men. Den we follow river shore an’ noding there. Den we 
circle back from de camp, an’ two smokes into the muskeg, we 
fir’—’’ David stopped short to scowl past Steele into the face 
of a hovering Indian, who quickly advanced with extended hand. 

“Bonjou’, Daveed,” greeted Téte-Boule as David seized his 
proffered hand. 

“Bonjou’, Téte-Boule!” And the iron grip which was known 
from Nepigon to Lac Seul closed on the unsuspecting interloper. 

“Ough! Augh!” cried Téte-Boule, doubling with pain over his 
crushed fingers. ‘Why you shak’ de han’ so hard?” 

The broad face of David wrinkled in amusement as he sur- 
veyed the writhing victim of his handshake. “W’at de trouble 
wid you, Téte-Boule? W’en I ver’ glad to-see you, I give ‘de 
good shake-hand.” (Continued on page 168) 


Ver’ strange 








W hen the spirit moves him, Ger- 
ald Beaumont leaves his break- 
fast-table in Oakland, Cal., on a 
‘Friday, hops into a yellow sports- 
Ler, spends Saturday in Hollywood, 
and Sunday at the races in Tia 
Juana, six hundred miles from 
home. He is back Tuesday unless a 
cycle cop around Santa Ana or San 
José invites him to stop en route. 


“Coom, lassie,” he 
soothed. “Ye can gie 
me a grand lickin’ 
when we get hame.” 


The 


HE fox fled north across the heather, heading for the bridge 

of Pitlochrie and the rough country beyond. After him 
streamed the Highland hounds. Lord Grayle’s daughter wheeled 
her horse to the left, leaped a wimpling burn, and took three 
fences in rapid succession. Beside her raced young Donald Mac- 
Allan, the keeper’s son, turning anxious eyes ever and anon to 
the blue-black clouds rolling down on them from the crags of 
Connock. It was late, and the chase had led them far from 
Craigloch Castle. 

The boy redoubled his remonstrances. “Yon foxie is safe, 
Dinna ride 
Mind, noo, I promised me faither to na 
see harm befall ye! .... Hey, lassie, what’s wrong wi’ yer 
ears? 

But the girl pressed on, gold hair whipping in the wind, and 
in her virgin veins nine generations of the wildest blood in Eng- 
land. Straight toward the Highland storm she rode, a fifteen- 
year-old goddess of the chase, heeling her hounds in their last 
desperate try for the kill. 

Darker grew the face of the moor. The sigh of the wind 
through the glen ascended to the pitch of a siren that heralded 
the advance of the Storm King. Graceful bluebells bent before 
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the rude breath of the gale; thistle and foxglove, broom and 
heather quivered under heavy drops that fell now in a staccato 
patter. Ahead stretched a region rendered doubly perilous by the 
fading light. 

The boy’s firm chin set stubbornly. He leaned low in the 
saddle and spoke into the ear of his mount. Only a rugged pony 
that knew every inch of the moor could have carried its rider 
to the side of the flying roan that bore Lord Grayle’s daughter. 
Young Donald reached out and with arms of steel checked the 
flight of both horses. 

“Pu’ up!” he commanded. “Pu’ up, for the love o’ guidness 
Ye maun forgie me, Lady Gwen, but I'll nae hae ye exposed to 
yer deith in a stoorm. Coom back to the cawstle wi’ Donald.” 

The boy’s dark brown eyes, steady and responsible, challenged 
deep blue orbs that recognized no master. 
scended violently on a restraining hand, but he only tightened 
his grip. 

“Coom, lassie,” he soothed. 
when we get hame, but there’s na time noo. 
o’ ye!” 

The answer came from a small fist that shot out and caught 
the youth full on his nose. Involuntarily he released his hold 
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“Ye can gie me a grand lickin’ 
Back, for the life 


A riding-crop de- 
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on the bridle, and with a thud of hoofs the girl was gone, vanish- 
ing into the storm-mist, whence still came the faint clamor of 
the hounds. Blue lightning crackled among the crags of Connock, 
and Thor followed with his thunderbolts. Wrathfully the boy 
disclaimed further responsibility. 

“Gang awa’ to the de’il!” he shouted. ‘Gang awa’ to Auld 
Hornie, sin ye maun, ye silly fu’! I dinna care what becomes 
of a lassie that bluids ma nose! Na, I dinna care!” 

Angrily he turned homeward, repeating that he would take 
“nae mair tribble wi’ the Laird’s lassie, that has guid manners, 
but dinna carry them aroond wi’ her.” 

He was seventeen years old, dark and stern, straight as a 
sapling, and steady as a kirk. There was no more braw a lad 
in all the Northland than Donald MacAllan; nor could a more 
direct opposite to Lord Grayle’s daughter have been found had the 
world been searched over. The boy was born in a low hut on 
the moor, and reared on castor oil and the Bible. He was 
schooled in self-sacrifice, restraint and religious repression. But 
there is meat and drink in the scent of the heather, and match- 
less music in the whir of the partridge and the song of the lark. 

Donald o’ the Hill had been educated beyond the grades estab- 
lished in the little stone schoolhouse down 
Allwyn way. Nature had molded his 
character under the lights and shadows 
of a Scotch sky. He read her lessons 
in the crimson and brown of a heather 
peat moor, in the last sigh of the wind 
through the forest, and in the hush of 
the quiet gloaming. He had all a Scot’s 
passion for learning, with little means to 
gratify it. But as a kite mounts ever 
against the wind, this lad rose to meet his 
natural obstacles, clinging fondly to books 
lent him by the Dominie, and gathering 
up the wounded wild things of the moor 
that he might try to heal their hurts... . . 

The storm increased in violence. 
Southwest for two miles rode 
Donald MacAllan, and then drew 
quick rein, his anger gone and his 
sober Scotch responsibility once 
more in full control. He scowled 
back in the direction of the Pit- 
lochrie bridge, and then wheeled 
his horse into the teeth of the 
wind. With all his faculties alert. 
he took up the trail of Lord 
Grayle’s daughter, and crossing 
the “auld brig” into forbidden 
ground, urged his  sure-footed 
pony through the darkness toward 
the treacherous bog of Dunleigh, 
hallooing shrilly as he went. 

That was the night that all the 
Laird’s help, venturing forth as 
far as they dared, rang bells and 
blew horns, and burned faggots 
until the fury of the elements 
swept them indoors. No man re- 
membered a tempest such as that; 
nor did any believe it possible 
that boy or beast could find a 
way across the moor. But along 
about midnight young MacAllan 
came trudging in, leading a pony 
that bore the half-unconscious 
daughter of Lord Grayle. The 
girl, white of lip from the pain 
of a fractured ankle, was swathed 
in Donald’s cloak and belted to 
the saddle with reins that had 
been slashed from her own mount. 

None ever knew what had 
passed between the pair, for 
neither would say a word; but 
days afterward, old Malcolm Mac- 
Allan, who was very curious, 
found his way across Pitlochrie 
and saw where the roan had 
floundered to his death twenty 
miles from Craigloch Castle. 


“The night has been 
ours, Lady Gwen— 
but it is over now, and 
1 must go my way.” 


















“Putting ane thing wi’ anither,” Malcolm confided to his wife, 
“oor lad maun hae pulled her frae the bog, an’ no doot they 
had a gran’ fecht. Dinna ye see the scratches i’ Donald’s face? 
’Twas na done o’ the briar bush. Her Ladyship is very fasht 
ower soomthin’.” 

Three days later the disabled young mistress of Craigloch 
Castle sent for her rescuer, and when the boy stood beside her 
couch, Gwendolyn motioned her attendants from the room. For 
a long moment they looked at each other—he dark and stern, 
she an exquisite type of English beauty with pure features, gold 
hair and a skin of eiderdown. Between them reared the barrier 
of birth and breeding, wealth and tradition. 

The girl broke the silence, speaking with a gracious dignity far 
beyond her years. 

“Donald MacAllan, I beg your pardon for having been foolish 
and wicked. I needed a lesson and have learned it. Will you 
forgive me, lad, and shall we be friends again?” She stretched 
forth a hand, smiling wistfully. 

The shaft went deep—so deep that the lad’s brown eyes wav- 
ered and his jaw muscles bulged. But all he said, as he grasped 
her hand was: “Oh, aye! Oh, aye! ‘Tis forgot by noo, Lady 
Gwen, an’ whenever ye 
need Donald MacAl- 
lan, ye hae but to ca’ 
his name!” 

“When Gwendolyn 
was able to limp into 
the sunshine, she would 
accept no aid but the 
arm of Donald o’ the 
Hill. With her hair 

knotted simply on 

her neck, her slim 
form attired in the 
plainest of frocks, a 
sixpenny straw hat 
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and low-heeled shoes, the last of the famous 
Grayles wandered “ower the muir amang the 
heather” with the sole companion of her choice. 
Sometimes they sat for hours in a wooded glen, 
facing a view that was incomparable: rich blue 
above them, deep purple below, quiet lakes, and 
in the distance low huts and white sheep grazing 
on emerald pasturage. 

At such times the girl stared wide-eyed at the 
horizon, chin cupped in one hand, and sensitive 
nostrils expanding to the wind. Her poise was 
that of the well-schooled thoroughbred who peers 
into Valhalla, while listening for the call to post. 
The glory of the scene was familiar to the boy, 
who, propped on his elbows, sprawled at her feet 
and seldom raised his eyes from a treasured volume 
of Branwell’s “Treatise on Surgery.” 

Sometimes the girl voiced her thoughts. “The 
sun has made diamonds of the windows in Craig- 
loch, and there lies my father’s domain with nine 
fair lakes like blue jewels upon a cloth of gold. 
See, lad, how wonderful!” 

“Aye,” agreed the boy quietly. 
coontry for the lairds!” 

Their companionship was like that of a collie and 
its mistress, for he was loyal, sagacious, watchful, 
yet possessed of an innate proud reserve that she 
could not penetrate. Sometimes, vexed at her in- 
ability to move him, she berated him for being so 
solemm and silent. 

“Oh, aye!” he acknowledged. 
lot.” 

“But don’t you ever laugh?” she persisted. “I 
say, Donny, you make me feel fearfully wicked! 
Must you always look as though it was Sunday?” 
She drifted into a mocking Scotch rhyme: 


“Tis a grand 


“But I think a 


The ministaire was horrifiet, 

And unto her did say: 

“Oh, naughty cat to catch a moose 
Upon the Sawbath day!” 


The boy’s serious face lighted with a rare smile. 

“T hae laughed richt oot soomtimes,” he ac- 
knowledged. “Once I cured a wee fawn that had 
soomthin’ wrang wi’ its fut, and its mither wis 
sair worrit till I fixed her bawby oop. Then the 
twa roon awa’ sae happy, I couldna stop laughin’ 
fer unco lang.” 

The girl favored him with a side-glance from 
blue eyes that had grown suddenly lustrous. But 
she said not a word, merely compressing small 
lips thoughtfully. 

Thus their companionship ripened, and lest the 
circumstances appear strange, it is well that you 
know what manner of girl it was that Destiny had 
dispatched. to the Scotch Highlands during her 
most impressionable years. 

Gwendolyn was born on the day that her 
father’s horse, while leading home a field in the 
Derby, stumbled a sixteenth out and was beaten 
a head on the post—so that the signs were not 
auspicious. In fact, Alfred, Lord Grayle, Baron 
of Swansfield and Whitewater, was more vexed at the nonarrival 
of a son and heir than at the misfortune that had befallen his 
colors on Epsom Downs. 

“A girl?” said he as his solicitor broke the news to him in the 
paddock. “What? Oh, I say—dash it! We are out of luck, 
aren’t we? I had ten thousand the other way, you know! Well, 
tell Lady Grayle how charmed I am, and I shall be with her 
directly.” 

Emerging from the shadows of motherhood, the fragile Lady 
Grayle asked for a cigarette, and dismissed her husband’s com- 
pliments with a tired smile. 

“Oh, bosh! You’re tremendously vexed, of course, but so far 
as I’m concerned, you can jolly well stay that way. If you want 
a perfectly safe plunge, Freddy, you can wager your last farthing 
that I shall never go through this again. Now run along, dear 
boy, and I'll see you when I’m up and around.” 





The Sporting Venus 





Thus was born Gwendolyn, last of the Grayles, coupled to a 
losing wager at her very birth, and bearing in her baby veins 
the culminating virus of her wild ancestry. 

Lady Grayle proved as good as her word. She recognized her 
marital obligations to the extent of performing as brilliantly in 
drawing-rooms as her husband’s horses and dogs did on the turf 
and field, but the shadow of a male heir never intruded on the 
gayety of Swansfield House. 

Most people, recalling the hectic history of the family, con- 
sidered it was just as well that Fate should write finis at this 
time. The things for which the Grayles stood had long shocked 
the sensibilities of staid and respectable British aristocracy 
People recalled that the sixth Lord Grayle, riding hard at the 
heels of his hounds, had once spurred his horse up the steps of 
St. Basil’s during services and claimed the honors of the chase 
in the very vestibule. The fifth Lord Grayle had wagered his 
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castle on the result of a cock-fight; and the venerable oak tree 
still stood on which the original founder of the family was said 
to have hanged the creditor’s clerk who persisted in annoying him 
with bills. 

From first to last, there had always been a Grayle, eager to 
risk everything on the turn of a card, the roll of dice, or the 
crunching power of a pit-bull’s jaw. Likewise there had ever been 
younger sons of steadier habits who ventured out into the Colonies 
and there rebuilt the fortunes that elder brothers had lost in a 
night. In turn, these calm-eyed stalwarts, succeeding to the 
title, produced sons who were wilder than all the others, so that 
the line of succession alternately climbed the heights and plumbed 
the depths with all the breath-taking swiftness of a scenic railway. 

But now the family tree had put forth its final bud, and so 
fair a flower that it seemed as though Nature, like a skillful show- 
man, had reserved its supreme effort for the last. 
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He dropped to his knees, cry- 

ing: “Oh, lassie, what hae ye 

done to Donald o’ the Hill?” 

Behind them the door opened 
upon Lord Grayle. 


In Gwendolyn there was re- 
born the seventh Alfred and the 
fifth Geraldine, one the wildest 
blue-blood of all the Grayles, the 
other the loveliest of the sweet 
and gracious Desmonds.  Star- 
eyed and calm, she emerged from 
babyhood, and none guessed that 
the tinder of her soul waited only 
a spark to set her aflame like a 
rocket. 

Lady Grayle, anxious to pre- 
serve her appearance of youth, 
and occupied eternally with social 
obligations, kept her growing 
daughter well out of sight. In 
consequence the child early de- 
veloped a dislike for feminine 
spheres and smart functions. She 
enjoyed her greatest freedom 
around her father’s stables and 
kennels, where grooms and exer- 
cise-boys adored her. From them 
she learned love of conquest and 
respect for the colorful traditions 
of her family. Compared with 
the coldness and artificiality of 
her mother’s realm, she found 
among the quaint characters in 
her father’s retinue nothing but 
respect, homage and loyalty—a 
contrast that impressed her 
deeply. 

Lord Grayle, who seemed to 
have forgotten that he had a 
daughter, was reminded of the 
fact by the death of his wife. 
In a dim sort of way he recog- 
nized that Gwendolyn was a rare 
beauty, and he heard strange tales 
of her prowess in the saddle and 
her apparent passion for gaming. 
But the loss of Lady Grayle was 
a harder blow than most people 
had expected. The gray-haired 
nobleman dispatched his daughter 
in charge of her governess to his 
shooting preserves in the Scotch 
Highlands, closed Swansfield 
House, and set out to travel alone 
on the Continent. 

For three years the historic col- 
ors of the Grayles were’ missed 
from Newmarket, Ascot, San- 
down and Epsom. Horses and 

hounds mourned an absent master, and the sporting world a 
liberal patron. Then Lord Grayle, overpowered by loneliness and | 
with the weight of his years heavy upon him, returned to England, 
wistfully eager now to lavish affection and wealth on the daughter 
he had so long neglected. 

The Grayles never did things by halves, and in this case Lord 
Alfred plunged. He appeared suddenly in Scotland, accompanied 
by a complete entourage, and overnight Craigloch Castle came 
into its own as magically as though a genie had clapped his hands 
at Alladin’s bidding. Gowns and jewels came from Edinburgh, 
preceding the guests that streamed in from Selkirk, Aberdeen, 
Dunrobin and Inverness. Had Lord Grayle hoped to captivate 
his daughter by thus appearing in his favorite réle, he achieved 
his purpose. It was for Gwendolyn so spectacular a summons that 
every drop of sporting blood in her veins boiled to the surface. 
After the first flurry of surprise, she (Continued on page 158) 








WV nen Mr. Toohey told this story to the 
editor over the luncheon table, he evinced 
such a depth of feeling that the unexpressed 
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may not have been that, but merely Mr. 
Toohey’s naturally ea~nest manner of recital. 
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N R. WATKINS rubbed the ash of his cigar on the edge of 
‘ his coffee-cup and hitched his chair away from the table. 

: “I’m sure you'll agree, dear,” he remarked with a touch of 
finality, “that she’s a most impossible person, even if she is 
your aunt. 

_ “You said that exactly as if it was the insect, Daddy,” broke 
in Georgie from across the table, dropping his spoon in his dish 
of pudding. “It isn't pronounced ‘ant.’ Your ‘a’ sound was too 
nasal, and you didn’t sound the final ‘¢’ correctly. Listen: this 
is how—” : 

“Georgie,” cut in his mother in a kindly voice, “you mustn’t 
annoy Daddy about his pronunciation any more. He doesn’t like 
it. I told you that this morning at breakfast, and—” 

“But Mother, Miss Brown told us to correct people whenever 
we got the chance; she said it was for their own good.” 

Mr. Watkins twisted his features into a smile which was in- 
tended to register ironic resignation. 
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“If I can't correct you, Daddy,” he remarked, 
“I can correct servants and other people.” 


“Oh, she did, did she?” he inquired mincingly. “It’s very nice 
of her, I'm sure, to be so thoughtful about all the poor dubs 
like myselfi—very, very nice, and very, very sweet. When you 
go down for your next lesson, Georgie, I want you to thank her 
personally for me, will you?” 

Georgie’s large eyes opened wonderingly. 
at his father. 

“Sure I will,” he replied hesitatingly, “—that is, if you're not 
kidding me. He ts kidding, isn’t he, Mother?” 

Mrs. Watkins eyed her husband scornfully. 

“I’m afraid he is, my dear,” she replied. “Daddies usually 
don’t know what’s best for little boys, as mothers do. Your 
daddy thinks that because he never had the advantages which 
you have, you shouldn’t embrace them when opportunity offers 
He wants you to grow up into just the same sort of man he is.” 

Mr. Watkins was determined to hold his temper. He per- 
mitted the ironical smile to remain on his face, however, and his 
tone was politely sarcastic when he replied. 

“Your mother, Georgie,” he said, “used to think that your 
daddy was a pretty nice sort of man despite his lack of early 
opportunities and his terribly crude pronunciation. She thought 
he was such a nice man that she married him many years ago 
but that was before dear Miss Brown came to town to spread 
sweetness and light on us all.” 


He looked warily 

















Mrs. Watkins stood up abruptly. 

“That'll be about all of any conversation along that line in 
front of a child,” she said decisively. “I’m astonished at you, 
Henry. Georgie, go upstairs and finish your home work and 
. go to bed the minute you’re through, and don’t get into your 
clothes in the morning before I remember to tell you to take a 
bath, or I'll make you take them right off again.” 

Georgie slid out of his chair and presented a right ear to each 
parent. As he turned into the hall, his father called back from 
the threshold of the door to the living-room. 

‘Remember dear Miss Brown in your prayers, dear,” he said 
sweetly. “Pray that she may be a good teacher to you always, 
and that all the poor daddies in town may be made to see the 
true light very, very soon.” 

Mrs. Watkins darted to her offspring and gave him a quick 
shove out of earshot of such profanations. She followed him 
down the hallway and watched him upstairs. When she returned 
to the front room, she found her husband placidly reading the 
evening paper. He looked up with a bland smile. She faced 
him menacingly. 

“That’s the ultimate limit, Henry,” she said tensely, “—making 
a mockery of one of the most sacred things in life—a little boy’s 
religion. You ought to be ashamed of yourself. You ought to 
go down on your knees tonight and ask the forgiveness of the 
God you've forgotten, for daring to do such a thing. It’s—it’s— 
why, it’s just literally and positively outrageous!” 

Mr. Watkins gave utterance to a most annoying chuckle. 
His wife, having reached a tragic climax a little too early in the 
“scene,” found herself frustrated at this reaction, and hurriedly 
began a systematic rearrangement of the books on the center- 
table. 

“When you've settled down a little, 
evenly, after a distressingly long silence, 
talk about all this nonsense.” 

Mrs. Watkins sniffed. 

“I’m quite as settled as I'll ever be,” she said. “You're quite 
right when you call it nonsense. It zs nonsense, making such a 
fuss, such a series of fusses, about such a little thing as a little 


Alice,” said Mr. Watkins 
“we'd better have a final 


boy taking lessons in better speech. You should have a better 
sense of proportion.” 

She dropped into an easy-chair on the other side of the table 
and began a tattoo on the rug with her foot. Her husband let 
the newspaper slide out of his hand and turned to face her. 
The ironic smile was replaced by a frown. 

“Tittle thing!’” he said bitterly. “Why, it’s just about the 
biggest thing and the most exasperating thing and the most 
utterly unbearable thing that’s happened in this household in 
the last five years. Little? Huh—I guess you’re the one whose 
sense of proportion is all out of joint. Why—” 

“You're perfectly crazy, Henry, perfectly idiotic to talk like 

You know yourself that—” 

“I know myself that I’m going to get this all off my chest 
for good and all, and I don’t want you to say anything until I 
get all through. Little thing, huh? That’s good—that is. My 
nine-year-old son gets all messed up with a lot of Lizzie boys 
and female nuts, and begins to talk like one of those tame cats 
you hear in the lobbies of the New York theaters telling each 
other what a ‘chawming show’ it is, and how much the ‘deah 
mater’ is enjoying it—and you think I ought to stand by and 
applaud. I wonder who you think we're raising in this family, 
anyway—a youngster who’s going to go out and hustle, and get 
down and fight it out with the common run of folks, or a Willie- 
boy who’s going to develop into a teacup- juggler and a pet lap- 
dog for a bunch of frosty-faced old hens? 

Mrs. Watkins, who had been wriggling nervously, straightened up. 

“You're ridiculous, Henry,” she remarked, “perfectly ridiculous. 
The boy is simply learning how to pronounce the English language 
properly.” 

“He’s simply learning how to become a first-class prig and a 
stuck-up nuisance! And then there’s this thing of correcting 
you and me. It was rather funny the first time he sprung it, 
but the charm’s worn off the thing these past two or three days. 
Why, if I’d have ever dared correct my father for mispronuncia- 
tion the way Georgie corrected me tonight, the resulting fireworks 
would have lit up the whole countryside.” 

“Well, I will admit that Georgie as been a bit forward in 


this. 





“Get a move on, Sam,” said one of the masked cow- 


boys. “One of those sheriff's gangs may be comin’. 
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that respect. I’m afraid he takes Miss Brown a little too literally, 
though as far as I am concerned, I don’t mind it in the least.” 

“You don’t, eh? Well, I do. I’ve gone this distance through 
life without knowing anything about ‘percussion sounds’ or ‘as- 
pirates’ or ‘breathy consonants’ or any of those other things that 
Georgie has been cluttering up the house with since you first 
took him around to join this Brown woman's fool class; and as 
for ‘plastique,’ or whatever you call it—well, my folks wouldn’t 
have recognized the darned thing if it came up and shook hands 
with them. Plastique—I'd forgotten all about that angle of it. 
That’s a fine manly pastime for a healthy youngster—getting all 
dolled up in a Russian blouse and doing Isadora Duncan stuff 
in his bare feet under the falling autumn leaves! Why don’t 
you put him in skirts and get him a nice little blue-eyed doll 
named Pansy to play with?” 

Mrs. Watkins tapped nervously on the table in an effort to 
restrain herself. 

“You're insufferable,” she remarked through clenched teeth, 
“absolutely insufferable! If you think that all this cheap five- 
and-ten-cent wit and humor of yours is going to have one little 
bit of influence with me, you’re sadly mistaken. One low-brow 
is quite enough for this family. Georgie is going to have the 
opportunity to make something worth while out of himself, or 
I'll know the reason why.” 

She stood up and paused to straighten a pile of magazines at 
her husband’s elbow, watching that gentleman cautiously from 
under lowered eyelids’ He was plainly a trifle abashed, and he 
drew himself together with a curious hunching movement before 
he replied. 

“Then you're going to keep Georgie in that fool class?’ he 
inquired. 

“I certainly am.” 

“And you’re going to let him grow up into a nice little molly- 
coddle who sounds all his final consonants and who’s too good 





“Have a good time 
today down on the 
lot, Georgie?” he 
inquired innocently. 


and kind and true to be allowed 
to live?” 

“{’'m going to let him grow 
up to be a cultured gentleman 
with some idea of the ways of 
nice people, and if I can help it, 
I’m going to keep him from be- 
coming a bad-mannered, com- 
mon-minded person like his 
father.” 

She gave a final shove to the magazines, gathered up some em- 
broidery from the sofa, paused with some deliberation before the 
mirror to adjust a stray lock of hair, and moved out into the 
hallway. Henry Watkins heard her humming disdainfully in the 
back of the house a minute later. He knew from trial and ex- 
perience that a resumption of friendly relations would be im- 
possible for at least twenty-four hours. 








Speech Is Silver 


When he came into the dining-room for breakfast the nex 
morning, he heard echoes from the kitchen which indicated that 
Georgie was carrying Miss Brown’s gospel to Lulu, the colored 
maid. 

“You must try to sound your ‘r’s,’ Lulu,” an earnest childish 
voice was saying. “Listen—you always say ‘Mistah.’ That isn’t 
right. Try it this way—‘Miste-r-r.’ ” 

The final consonant was rolled out beautifully. 
laughter followed fast upon its dying echoes. 

“Mah goodness, chil’,” Lulu could be heard to expostulate be 
tween gurgles, “you-all is certainly the mos’ educated young-u 
I ever met up with. I gets mahself this far withou’ no such 
fancyfied talk, and I guess I’s goin’ to wind up the same way 
yes sir.” 

Henry Watkins turned a withering look on his wife, who wa 
immersed in silence and a grapefruit on the other side of the 
table, but failed to observe any indication that she was ever 
conscious of his presence. Lulu entered a moment later witl 
the coffee, followed by Georgie, who turned a frank, disarming 
smile on his father. 

“T guess if I can’t correct you, Daddy,” he remarked, “I ca: 
correct servants and other people if I want to, can’t I?” 

“Certainly, my dear,” replied Mr. Watkins. “Go right ahead 
When you get through with Lulu, you might drop in next door 
and get Mrs. Willoughby started. She slurs her final 
thing terrible. Haven't you noticed it, Lulu?” 

The lady addressed backed away in alarm, and held up the 
breakfast-tray in front of her ample person as if to ward off some 
impending danger. 

“Me, sir? Me? I aint noticed nothin’ "bout nothin’. I aint 
havin’ no truck with next-door folks. I don’ understan’ all this 
talk—all this foolishness Georgie’s been talkin’ about—no sir- 
not me.” She slipped, bewildered, back into the kitchen. 

Georgie sidled over to his mother. “Why is Daddy making 

fun of us this way all the time?” he asked queru- 
lously. 
“Because he hasn’t any understanding of the finer 


Ribald adul 


‘o’s’ some 


values of life, my dear,” replied 

Mrs. Watkins, putting her arm 

around the boy’s shoulders and 

gazing impersonally into a far 
; corner of the room. 

as “A little nasal, Alice, a little 

nasal; you must be careful, es- 

pecially in the presence of 

commented her husband in what he hoped was the 


Georgie,” 
proper critical manner. 
Mrs. Watkins flung her napkin on the table with a little ‘snort, 


stood up majestically and swept Georgie out of the room. The 
head of the house chuckled softly, but the smile left his face as he 
finished his coffee. The thing was becoming distinctly serious, 
he reflected. Something drastic would have to be done. 
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By John Peter Toohey 





“I'll try you on just 
one more word today,” 
Georgie was saying. 
“It's one of the test 
words—A-mer-i-can.”” 


This opinion was strengthened in Mr. Watkins’ mind during 
luncheon at the Calumet Club. A group of business and pro- 
fessional associates were discussing in the grill-room the steadily 
mounting demands made upon them for charity and welfare- 
work. 

“Anybody here know anything about one of these new uplift 
stunts,” inquired Bayfield, the banker, feeling in his pocket for 
a memorandum. “I got an appeal about it this morning, signed 
by a lot of prominent women. Oh, yes, here it is—the Inter- 
national Society for the Cultivation of Better Speech Production. 
There’s a mouthful for you! They’ve started a local branch— 
a Miss Brown, I believe, is in charge, and—” 

“Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute,” inter- 
rupted Dr. Harkins, the father of an extensive family. “I’m 
one of the victims. I’ve got three of my hopefuls taking better 
pronunciation and Delsarte didos, and life around my house is 
becoming unbearable.” 

“Me too,” chimed in another man. “My family has got me 
so thoroughly buffaloed about this thing that I’m afraid to open 
my mouth. My youngest heard me say ‘Damn it’ down cellar 
the other morning and carefully explained to me that the ‘a’ 
sound ought to be broader. As a matter of fact, he gave me a 
little drilling in the proper way to work off steam. It was most 
enlightening.” 

Mr. Watkins suggested a detailed plan for the kidnaping and 
forcible deportation of Miss Brown, but it was the general sense 
of the meeting that it was a little crude in its outlines. There 
seemed to be a unanimous conviction that the problem was one for 
the individual to settle rather than the community as a whole. 

“There should be some simple way out of this mess for every 
man of us, if we only set our imaginations working,” remarked 
Dr. Harkins as the group broke up. “If we could only cook up 
some scheme to get the children to lie down on the whole prop- 
osition, it’d be easy.” 
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Henry Watkins devoted the best part of the afternoon to 
silent rumination on this notion, and when he started for home 
that evening a certain idea which had intruded on his train of 
thought held him fast in its grip. It was a delightful, an alto- 
gether fascinating idea, pregnant with possibilities of quiet, de- 
tached amusement. He was positively jovial when he entered 
the house, and greeted the somewhat apprehensive sharer of his 
sorrows and joys. 


PEACE and tranquillity brooded over the Watkins’ household 
for the next three days. The Better Speech movement was 
not mentioned by the head of the family; and when Georgie, 
growing bolder again, ventured to correct his pronunciation once 
or twice, he did not object, and even thanked the boy with a 
complete absence of the ironic implications which had always 
hitherto accompanied his comments on such occasions. Mrs. 
Watkins, noting these manifestations, was mystified, but tactfully 
refrained from bringing up the subject again. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Watkins did not arise at his cus- 
tomary hour, pleading a headache, and announced that he would 
go down to the office later. He permitted his wife to bring him 
his breakfast in bed, and when she intimated that perhaps it 
would be better if she remained home with him and permitted 
Georgie to “cut” his weekly visit to Miss Brown’s studio in town, 
he protested volubly against such a course. 

“Don’t be foolish, Alice,” he said. “Go right along. I'll be 
up in an hour or two. It isn’t anything serious. As long as 
Georgie started on this thing, he’d better go through with it. 
Wont do to permit him to get careless.” (Continued on page 150) 
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RUPERT HUGHES 


Recently Rupert Hughes has been 
in New York. His daily schedule 
has been: playing the piano for 
two hours in the morning, coffee; 
musical composition for two hours, 
coffee; luncheon, with a different 
person each day, coffee; visit to 
art exhibition till four, coffee; tea 
with some distinguished visitor, 
coffee; a dinner party, coffee; a 
theater party, coffee; composition 
on his new novel till four a. m., 
coffee. Then he begins at the 
piano again. “I’m having a much- 
needed rest,” he writes, “prepara- 
torv to my return to Hollywood.” 


The Story So Far: 


LL too well known in Provi- 
dence, the town of her doubt- 
ful nativity, Betty Bowen left it for 
New York—and left her child behind 
her. And there, when her funds ran 
low, she accepted an offer which 
had been made by a French sea 
captain, Delacroix, to accompany him 
to France. 
Betty returned from.Europe with 
Delacroix—and a wardrobe of Pari- 





sian clothes, a headful of lawless 

Be eit Fad sie ; Arthur I. 
Revolutionary ideas and a_ useful 
capital:, of Gallic elegances. The 


French, mariner continued to provide 

for her for some years in New York; but she became reckless in 
her affairs during his absences; and finally, returning unexpectedly, 
he threw Betty and a certain Mr. Evertsen bodily into the street. 

Betty took refuge with a friend named Laloi, who conducted a 
bookshop. Shortly thereafter, walking with him, she met his 
friend Stephen Jumel, a French refugee from San Domingo whom 
Laloi had rescued from the debtors’ prison and who had since 
prospered as a wine-merchant. As they stood talking, the car- 
riage of Mrs. Vansinderen passed; the lady cut Betty—worse, her 
carriage-wheels spattered Betty’s dress with mud. Said Jumel: 

“Mam’selle should have a carriage and make mud upon that 
leddy. W’at you geeve to somebody who buys you carriage?” 

“Td give my soul.” 

“I take!” responded the Frenchman. Thus Betty soon found 
herself possessed of the finest carriage in town, and a liveried 
coachman to drive it; and she likewise found herself installed, 
without bell, book or candle, as the lady of Jumel’s house. 

This was progress—another step on the golden ladder; but 
Betty was by no means content: she longed intensely for— 
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And 
at length she hit upon a plan; she pretended a mortal illness, 
and so convincingly assumed a deathbed terror of eternal flames 
because of her unwed life with Jumel, that the Frenchman sent 


respectability, the looked-up-to estate of a married woman! 


for a priest at once. Betty recovered marvelous quickly then; 
and Jumel realized he had been tricked; but he was a game sport 
and had the ceremony repeated in church. But the town took 
little note of the affair; it was absorbed in reports of the duel 
wherein Aaron Burr had killed Alexander Hamilton. And Betty’s 
triumph was short; for Lavinia Ballou, an acquaintance of Provi- 
dence days, in company with Jumel’s valet Albin, met and recog- 
nized Betty; and tales of her early life promptly reached Jumel. 

The Frenchman was horrified at her desertion of her own child 
back there in Providence, and strove to persuade her to find the 
boy and bring him to live with them. No amount of pressure 
could force Betty to this acknowledgment of her past. A little 
later, however, she did adopt the child of her half-sister; and 
little Mary Bownes pleased Jumel vastly. 

But in spite of her recently acquired “respectability.” 
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He opened his Blackstone 
and read to her: “*‘ The hus- 
band and wife are one, and 
that one is the husband.” 













York refused to re- 
ceive Betty; in de- 
spair of recognition 
she sailed with Jumel 
for France. There 
she was received at the court of Louis 
XVIII, and Jumel bought for her the 
jewels of the dead Josephine and the 
furniture of the banished Napoleon. Still 
Betty was not content: she longed for a 
title. And when a certain Comte de la 
Force wooed her, and promised to obtain for Jumel a title, she 
yielded to his advances—and was so indiscreet as to write in 
protest to the King when the title was not forthcoming. His 
Majesty was properly displeased, and he humiliated De la Force 
with derision before the court. The Comte called upon Betty in 
a vicious rage, and concluded a furious tirade: “You have be- 
trayed your husband in order to advance him.” And—as the 
Comte departed, Betty saw Jumel standing in the adjoining room. 


And now even the good Jumel rebelled; he refused longer to 
live with Betty and sent her back to America. He intrusted her, 
however, with the management of his affairs in the United States. 
And Betty conducted Jumel’s American business very well indeed 
—for Betty. The upshot of the matter was that she soon had all 
his American property in her own possession; and when Jumel, un- 
successful in France, sought to use his American resources, he 
could not, for Betty refused him. That broke Jumel in purse 
and spirit. He returned to the United States and lived the re- 
maining four years of his life on Betty’s “charity.” Mary Bownes 
and her young husband Nelson Chase completed the household. 

But after Jumel’s death Betty felt the need of the masculine 
support and attention to which she had been so long accustomed. 
Aaron Burr had resumed the practice of law; and Betty took her 
business affairs to him. Burr at this time was seventy-eight; but 
he was still Aaron Burr; he proposed marriage to Betty; and the 
withered charmer accepted him. (The story continues in detail:) 


Chapter Forty-one 


BURRS head was swimming a bit when he left Betty. He 
tried the case before himself, then rose, swung his high hat 
on his head and visited the last person he could have been ex- 
pected to call upon—a clergyman. 
He selected one who had known 
him long enough and well enough 
to have lost the ability to be 
shocked by anything Aaron Burr 
did. 

He had called upon this same 
pastor for this same purpose over 
fifty years before. The Reverend 
David Schuyler Bogart, of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, had 
married Burr to Theodosia Pre- 
vost in 1782. He had lived to 
be asked to marry him to Betty 
Jumel in 1833. 

Dr. Bogart had been called to 
the pastorate of Betty’s church 
at Harsenville, but had declined 
the call. He did not decline 
Burr’s call. On the first day of 
July he lifted his aged frame into 
a gig with old Colonel Burr and 
set out on the hot and dusty 
drive to the Jumel house at Har- 
lem Heights. 

What followed has been told 
and disputed and told again. Al- 
most everything imaginable about 
Betty has been asserted and 
denied. But the legend or the 
fact is that Betty was so Startled 
by Burr’s appearance with the 
parson that she fled upstairs, be- 
cause neither her body nor her 
heart was dressed for the oc- 
casion. 

Burr vowed that he would keep 
the siege till she surrendered. 
Mary and her husband, perhaps 
repentant of their first response 
to Betty’s: romance, went up and 
implored her to yield—knelt and 
begged her to accept the aid of 
her brilliant suitor. It was an 
hour and a half before at last she 
weakened, embraced Mary and 
cried: ‘Then I will sacrifice my- 
self for your sakes!” 

Mary ran to the wardrobe and 
hauled down a lavender silk richly trimmed with lace of famous 
lineage. When Betty was dight, she swept down the stairway, 
where Burr met her and escorted her to the tea-room. Then she 
put her hand in his, accepted the ring he slid along her finger and 
bowed to the uplifted palm of Dr. Bogart. 

Eight servants, peering over railings and through windows and 
doors, made all the guests; and the young Chases were the wit- 
nesses. 
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When checked by a body 
of marching soldiers the 
old bluffer cried: ‘Place 
a la veuve du Vice-Prés- 
ident des Etats-Unis!” 


How shall we ever know 
the true truth of this al- 
liance? The Evening Post 
published only two lines 
about it: “On Monday 
evening last, at Harlem 
Heights, by the Rev. Dr. 
Bogart, Col. Aaron Burr to 
Mrs. Eliza Jumel.” 


However well the town 
laughed at the Harlem ro- 
mance, it is averred that 
one woman younger and 
fairer far than Betty 
learned with horror that 


another had eaptured the 
Aaron Burr whom she had 
expected to -wed, and wept 
bitterly in her fierce anger. 

Whether Betty wept or 
not is not recorded; but 
there are evidences enough 
of her prompt wrath. 


OR a few days the gray 

doves kept to the cote, 
and let the town simmer 
and subside. 

Then they set out on a 
honeymoon tour to Con- 
necticut, where a nephew of 
Burr’s was governor. They 
were received with distinc- 
tion. 

Burr, learning that Betty 
owned some stock in the 
Hartford Bridge, advised 
her to sell it and invest the 
proceeds in‘ real estate. A 
purchaser was speedily 
found, and he _ proffered 
@ Betty six thousand dollars. 
With a wifely meekness she 
“was. proud: of, Betty said: 

“Pay it to my husband. 
After this he will “hhanage 
my affairs.” 

Burr “accepted the large 
package and had it sewed 
inside the lining of his coat 
in various spots. The 
padding was said to have improved his gaunt figure so considerably 
that when he reached New York his enhanced condition was re- 
marked upon. 

When he felt it safe to extract the funds, he deposited them 
in his own bank in his own name. 

Burr’s heart had ever been turned to the great Southwest, and 
the failure of his vast emprise in that quarter had never ceased 
to distress him. He heard of a plan to settle a colony of German 
immigrants in the Mexican state of Texas. It was as iridescent 
as the Mississippi Bubble. Burr piled into it all the money he 
had, overlooking the detail that it belonged to his wife—or at 
least, it had belonged to Madam Jumel. 

He was so thrilled by his rekindled hopes of Southwestern power 
and so absorbed in the Texan excitement that he neglected to 
take the long ride to the mansion. His bride missed him. Then 
she missed her money. It might have been hard for her to say 
at that moment in her change of soul which she resented the 
more, the deprivation of her bridegroom or of her cash. 

She sent young Mr. Chase to inquire about her six thousand 
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Burr was angered by this communication and sent her 

word that she had a husband now and her affairs were his, al- 

though his were none of hers. ° 
At length her famous carriage came again to Burr’s office. 


dollars. 


She swept into 


The very horses trotted with a menacing tread. 
than 


his room, and found his courteous bow less fascinating 
hitherto. 

“My money!” she said. 

“In Texas,” said Burr. 

When she grew threatening, he reminded her of the law. He 
believed in educating women, but he did not believe that they 
were yet ready to overturn the law he practiced. He opened his 
Blackstone and read to her: 

“<The husband and wife are one, and that one is the husband.’ ”’ 

When she cried out in protest at this, he opened Kent’s ““Com- 
mentaries” and read: 

“<The husband and wife are regarded as one person; and her 
legal existence and authority lost or suspended during the con- 
tinuance of the matrimonial union.’ ” 


“Where is my money?” 











Having tasted the new wine of independence and of financial 


success, Betty was fairly infuriated at such injustice. She felt 
herself trapped. robbed of her soul. 

Burr smiled: “Be calm, my dear. You are sub potestate viri. 
feme covert and various other terrible things. You are ‘under the 
power and protection,’ ‘the dominion and control’ of your husband. 
It is fortunate that you have so devoted a master.” 

“Where is my monev? Give it back to me, or I'll sue vou 
for it.” : 

“You have, my dear, no legal existence until my death releases 
you. You then become a soul again.” 

She glared at him so balefully that he laughed: 

“You are hoping that I shall die soon. But your companion- 
ship gives me a new lease on existence.” 

“Tl divorce you—you’'ll see!” 

“In case of divorce, if I am not guilty—and I shall not be.— 
you would be left penniless. because all your money is now mine. 
my dear life, my new life.” 

Lashed to a frenzy by his sarcasm and the feel of the chains 


he had thrown about her, she paced the floor in a fury, her brief 
love blazing into a white hate. 

He tried to appease her by telling her of the vast profits to be 
made by the Texas land scheme as soon as the German im- 
migrants could be turned thither. He doubtless expected to prove 
his devotion by his success. New riches would atone for his 
speculation. But the Fates still taunted him. The forlorn 
gambler was dismayed by the prompt collapse of his second 
empire. The Germans declined to go to Texas, and the courts 
decided that the company had no title to the land. Betty's 
money was gone, and Burr’s own money with it; the bubble was 
air again. 

Burr had not the courage to take the news to Betty. She read 
it in the papers, and almost suffocated with the aftermath of her 
marriage. For a long time the twain did not meet. But it was 
not in Burr’s nature to live without the companionship of woman. 

Many gentle souls who had hated Betty for stealing their 
Aaron Burr took him back into their hearts. Betty heard of his 
communions and sulked at a distance. She went to him to berate 
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him—and fell into his arms. They returned to the mansion for 


four weeks. 


He wheedled more money out of her to recoup his losses. The 
devil was after him; he lost everything she intrusted to him. She 
would trust him no more either with cash or caresses. He went 


back to his wonted consolers. Then his sins or his misfortunes 
fell upon him in an avalanche. 

Late in the winter of °33, while passing the City Hotel with 
another man, he hobbled a moment, then caught his friend by the 
arm in sudden pain and helplessness. He leaned against the hotel 
wall until a hackney coach could be found. He got into it with 
difficulty and got out of it with more difficulty at his office. A 
doctor fetched in haste made no delay in his verdict: 

“Paralysis!” 

The defiant Burr denied this charge with all his soul, but he 
could not walk. 

- When the news of the blow reached Betty, she sent her horses 
galloping to Nassau Street and ran to the side of her stricken 
husband, wept upon him, and sobbed: 

“Come home!” 

She took him out to the mansion and had him stretched on a 
red velvet sofa that had belonged to Napoleon. She kept the 
fire warm in the drawing-room where Burr lay, and nursed him 
tenderly. A month of care made him well enough to return to his 
office, to his speculations with her money and what fees he could 
collect—and to his flirtations. 

Then Betty grew frenzied. She went back to the office of 
Alexander Hamilton Junior and ordered him to sue Burr for 
divorce. She insisted on paying the old gentleman of seventy- 
nine the superb compliment of charging him with infidelity. With 
splendid generosity, moreover, she named half a dozen co- 
respondents! 

The case gave the town a glorious laughter. 
delay intervened. 

A few months more, and the lightning smote Burr anew. Even 
he must confess that this was indeed paralysis. But the lightning 
of forgiveness did not strike Betty’s heart again. It was left for 
another woman to take the Colonel to her boarding-house, the 
old home of Governor Jay, where the old butler of Governor 
Clinton waited on him. Here he lay for two years as an un- 
paying guest. When certain prospective boarders refused to dwell 
under the same roof with Burr, his devotee showed them the 
door. 

The face of Betty never brightened the room, but the portrait 
of Theodosia hung where he could gaze upon it with recurrent 
tears. While he lay there, the newspapers told of the war for 
freedom from Mexico waged by the settlers in Texas. He cried: 

“You see! I was right, but thirty years too soon! What was 
treason in me then, is patriotism now!” 

In a little greater calm even than that with which he had met 
all of life’s harsh dealings with him, Burr accepted helplessness. 
About his bed a few faithful cronies gathered to receive more 
courage and cheer thin they brought. 

Once when the warm heart that gave him a home bewailed a 
great loss and cried, “How shall I get through this?” he an- 
swered: “Live through it, my dear.” And when she moaned, 
“But it will kill me,” he pleaded: “Well, die then, madam. We 
must all die; but bless me, let us die game.” 


Then the law’s 


A NON the relentless progress of the growing city brought about 
4% the demolition of the Jay House, and Burr was removed 
to Staten Island. A few weeks before his death he appeared by 
attorney, Charles O'Connor, in the Court of Chancery, to answer 
Betty's plea for divorce. A few days before his death the decree 
was granted against him. He made only the formal opposition 
necessary to enable her to secure the decree. Since in the infinite 
wisdom of the lawmakers, divorce is forbidden to any couple if 
both want it, he pretended to oppose it. And since in New York, 
adultery is the only permissible excuse for divorce, he let that 
charge go by default. It was his final gallantry. Chancellor 
Kent signed a decree that gave Betty all her property. 

It made little difference. Burr was about to be divorced from 
all humanity. His one concern seemed to be that his patriotism 
should be remembered: 

“Tf they persist in saying that I was a bad man, they shall 
admit that I was a good soldier. Death has no terrors for me.” 

They have persisted in saying that he was a bad man. They 
have neglected to recall his military valor. 

On the fourteenth of September, 1836, he was prayed for by 
the faithful clergyman Dr. Vanpelt. He lifted a feeble hand to 
the spectacles that seemed to irk him. His friend asked if he 
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wanted them removed. He nodded. She lifted them away, and 
his eyes gleamed with their ultimate flare as he sighed: 
““Madam—’ But he did not refer to Madam Jumel Burr. 
“The last audible word whispered by the dying man,” says 
Parton, “was the one, of all others in the language, the mos 
familiar to his lips.” 


Chapter Forty-two 


ETTY wept, they say, at the news of Burr’s death. She woul 

say no slander against him—nor permit it said. She sighed 

“Think how old he was, and how many troubles he had!” 

She closed the mansion and did not return to it for five years 
She lived in town with Mary and her husband, and when the) 
moved to Hoboken, she took lodgings at the Astor House. 

She became more grimly the business man than ever. Stephe: 
Jumel had left a sister, Madeleine Lazardaire, and a_brothe: 
Francois, in France. When they received news of his death, they 
controlled their grief long enough to write to Betty inquiring if he 
had perhaps left them any legacy. Betty controlled her grief for 
nearly a year before she wrote that her great grief had prevented 
her sending the sad news that Monsieur their brother had left 
no estate at all. 

She went back to the sonorous name of Madam Jumel; but on 
occasion she was Mrs. Burr, if it brought her a greater prestige 

Prestige was still her chief desire. She found that a hotel is a 
better place to hunt it than a home, especially a home at whose 
door no one knocks. Prestige is not a game of solitaire. 

But in a hotel there are crowds to stare, crowds to be impressed 
by a haughty demeanor or a display of riches. Snubs can be over- 
looked and snobs cannot slam their street doors in one’s face, or 
deny to their dislikes the privilege of lobby, piazza or dining 
saloon. The very promiscuity makes for a certain tolerance, and 
people are not so particular whom they speak or sit next to. 

For its hotels especially, Betty loved Saratoga. The waters at 
Ballston Spa had seemed to help her body and her mind, and 
when the fashion shifted a few miles away to Saratoga Springs 
she went with the styles. She could.be seen daily at the “elegant 
Grecian colonnade” erected over the Congress Spring. Though 
steamboats were plowing the Hudson, and’the second railroad in 
the United States ran from Schenectady to Saratoga, Betty pre- 
ferred to drive up behind her own horses, until her final years 

The most fashionable ladies from New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Charleston even, brought to the 
Springs their fashionable diseases and their belief that “‘the tonic 
qualities of the iron, and the sparkling and enlivening influences of 
the fixed air that they possess in an extraordinary degree, have a 
wonderful effect upon enervated, bilious and debilitated constitu- 
tions.” Scores of Southern families came all the way from Vir- 
ginia with trains of slaves who made camp and filled the roadsides 
at night with dancing fires and the mellow beauty of African song. 

Betty stopped at the United States Hotel, of course, a vast 
brick edifice with enormous piazzas. In the stables she kept her 
horses, and no one else had better. No one else had carriages 
or coaches to compare with hers. 

Though the New York tyrants paid Betty little heed except to 
spread her history abroad, the social despot of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Rush’s wife, and the kindly Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis of Boston, 
forgot the strictness of the lines they drew at home, and met 
Betty upon the piazzas with a smiling tolerance. 

Happening to be in America at the time when the returning 
Lafayette paused at Saratoga on his grand tour, Betty was per- 
mitted to be of the company that greeted him. Thurlow Weed 
asked the old man (who is always remembered as a young man) 
for a lock of his hair. Lafayette had vowed that no man should 
cut his hair, but he consented to be shorn if Mrs. Rush would 
wield the shears. When they were Lrought, he lifted away his 
periwig and let her snip enough of his white hair for souvenirs. 

Joseph Bonaparte was there as a private citizen and ate in the 
public dining-room, where Betty cultivated him as best she could. 

Madam Jume! was one of the institutions, and she sparkled as 
livelily as the water from the Congress Spring. She became 
eventually a pitiable laughingstock and was as much inquired 
about by visitors as the Lake, the Battlefield or the ancient witch 
Angelina Tubbs, who lived on the bald peak called Mount Vista 
and earned an uncouth existence by fortune-telling and trapping 
It was said that the hag had once been a beautiful girl seduced 
under a promise of marriage and then cast aside. The tattered 
Angelina lived in a hut with a flock of cats, and could be seen 
roving the wildest crags in thunder, lightning, wind and rain. 
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By Rupert Hughes 


Miss Parker called upon her. “She stood on the front doorsteps—a more fearful-looking old woman one seldom sees.” 


But Betty hated solitude, sought the crowds and tried to dazzle 
them with her splendor. Even Mrs. Rush was content to take but 
one trunk to Saratoga with her, and a wardrobe limited to a black 
silk, and one of grenadine, a poplin for morning wear and one for 
occasions of especial stateliness. But Betty carried the trappings 
of a new-wed princess and a retinue of servants. She bought her- 
self a house in Circular Street, but still frequented the hotels. 

Whatever benefit she had from the springs for her aging sinews, 
the aération of the waters seemed to have an influence upon her 
brain. Her mind was curiously inflated with “fixed air.” She 








grew boastful, defiant, ostentatious to such a degree that she failed 
to notice the ridicule that became a low murmurous chorus about 
her path. 

She actually had a great yellow coach built for her, and rode 
about the streets behind eight horses with outriders bouncing and 
horns fanfaring. This was too much even for the pleasure-hunters 
at Saratoga. A party of humorists was pleased to invent a 
diversion for the throng in which Betty played the chief comic 
roéle and never knew it. And she had as one of her unobserved 
spectators a strange and strangely silent witness—her son. 
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Since Betty, painted and powdered to a clownlike pallor, sat 
behind black horses and a black coachman, the humorists simply 
reversed her color scheme. Mr. Tom Brill put on livery and 
rode on the front seat of an open carriage, to the rear of which 
was affixed a great clothes-basket in which Mr. Caleb Adams 
sat in footman’s garb. In the carriage seat lolled the negro Tom 
Camel dressed in woman’s clothes and imitating Betty’s haughty 
mannerisms, fanning himself and bowing to the crowds with all 
the ecstatic mimicry of his race. 

All about the town and its many drives and clear out to the 
Lake the satirists shadowed Betty. When the parade drove up 
to the United States Hotel, the tall columns of the thronged 
piazzas were almost shaken down by the noisy laughter. It was 
not until the comedy was half finished that Betty noted the true 
cause of the sensation she was creating, and tried in vain to bribe 
or beg for mercy. 


\ HATEVER Betty’s curious cversion from her own flesh 

and blood, she must always have children about her. When 
the Mary Bownes that she had adopted and married off to Nelson 
Chase died and left a daughter named Eliza Jumel, and a son 
called William Inglis, Betty took them under her wing as her 
own and carried them off to Europe. 

Though she had reached by now the age of Burr when he 
married her, she carried her old head high and made herself once 
more at home in the presence of royalty. France, still groping 
for a form of government that should give liberty, glory and 
prosperity all at once, had picked up Napoleon, dropped him, 
picked him up again and dropped him finally with burnt fingers. 

The Bourbon family came back. Louis XVI's fat brother 
Louis XVIII died and left the throne to his lean brother Charles 
X. Then France decided to drop the Bourbons with the clerical 
tyrants that accompanied them, and try the Orleans family. The 
crown was transferred to that very Louis-Philippé who had been 
a school-teacher in Bloomingdale and carried an umbrella instead 
of a scepter. 

In due time queasy France sickened even of the bourgeois 
king and decided to give the Bonapartes another try. Five mil- 
lion voters elected Prince Louis Napoleon president of the second 
republic, and three years later he elected himself emperor of the 
second empire. His coup d'état .was confirmed by nearly eight 
million votes against two hundred thousand in opposition. 

Louis, who had wandered nearly everywhere else, had spent a 
few months of wretchedness in New York, and the story is told 
that Jumel lent him much money—which is odd, seeing that Jumel 
had died some time before. 

Betty may have met the prince in New York. At any rate, 
when she reached Paris she somehow secured an invitation to a 
court ball at the Tuileries and wore a gold brocade trimmed with 
black lace from Malta. She went in on the arm of Jerome Bona- 
parte, who had married Betsy Patterson of Baltimore and forsaken 
her for the Princess of Wiirttemberg. And Betty’s ward, little 
seventeen-year-old Eliza Chase, danced three times with their son 
Jerome, commonly known as Plon-Plon. Later, Betty and Eliza 
went among the countless guests of the Emperor to see him 
present the eagle to the army in the Champ de Mars. 


"T HouGH Betty had dropped Aaron Burr and his name, she 
found so little prestige in being known in France as the widow 
of a French merchant that she assumed the almost royal title of 
“Madame Veuve d’Aaron Burr, feu Vice-Président des Etats- 
Unis.” She had her carriage everywhere, of course, and it was 
not the least resplendent in France. 

And once when she was driving along a country road, and her 
way was checked by a body of marching soldiers, the indomitable 
bluffer stood up in her carriage and cried: _ 

“Place a la veuve du Vice-Président des Etats-Unis!” 

She neglected to add that it had been nearly fifty years since 
he was Vice-President, and nearly sixteen years since she had 
divorced him, a few weeks before his death. But the soldiers 
could not be expected to know all that American history, and 
their officers were so impressed by Betty’s imperial manner that 
they made their troops fall back and cot..e to the salute, and Betty 
passed them in review like Catherine of Russia riding round the line. 

With royal grace she picked out a husband for Eliza, a French- 
man, Paul Guillaume Raymond Péry of Bordeaux, and guaran- 
teed him and his bride a thousand dollars a year provided they 
would live with her at the mansion in New York. 

Then she rode down the long roads to Rome, taking the bride 
with her as well as her thirteen-year-old nephew William. 

In Rome she decided to have a portrait made of herself with 
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her niece and her nephew on either side, and herself erect an 
royal in a high-backed chair furnished by her banker, Princ: 
Torlonia, who said the chair had belonged to a Pope. On he: 
smooth face between the waves of her still auburn curls she stil 
wears the very smile that Monna Lisa wears. She has mucl 
wonderful lace about her, and her gown is still the pigeon-throate: 
blue she loved. The painter, Alcide Ercole, found or pretende: 
to find her hands still slim and long and graceful, and her eyes 
are full of innocence. She was just rising eighty years, and shi 
looks a wholesome fifty. 

Returning to Paris, she had a lithograph made and struck o! 
with the legend engraved beneath declaring her the widow of th 
Vice-President. Also she had the tailors make her a set of gree: 
liveries for the postillions she decided to employ thereafter. 

But when she reached America, her pride was brought dow 
again; for when she sent word ahead of her that on leaving the 
train at the New York Station at Carmansville she would give th 
village a view of her liveried postillions, she had to ride a gantlet 
of stones and clods and worse thrown at her by the irreverent 
American youth. 

She still carried herself, however, as a queen despite the rabble 
She gave a thousand dollars to famine-wrung Ireland, a stand oi 
colors to a regiment, and gifts of money to people in need. But 
she began to pinch the pennies and to gloat above her wealth like 
a miser of the theater. 


Chapter Forty-three 
ETTY’S years and the penalties of her years, if not of her 
sins, overtook her at last, as they overtake the most virtuous 
Her ambitions, thwarted throughout a life of three score and 
twenty years, were achieved in her profound delusions of 
grandeur. 

Amazing as her progress had been, from the ooze of Providence 
to Washington Heights, the courts of France and immense wealth, 
she began to make the marvels fabulous. She began to imagine 
impossible and incredible triumphs, and to retail them to any 
gullible auditor she encountered. And those maunderings were 
recounted and enlarged in the telling till she became a great 
myth, and the mother of myths still current as history. 

She detained all visitors with the skinny hand of Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner. While the mansion and the gardens fell into 
decay and the headquarters of Washington became the dirty 
habitation of a witch, she moved about in a gloaming of harm- 
less fantasy. Ghosts of all the great folk she had seen or heard 
of became familiar, and she a mad novelist incorporating them all 
into a crowded masterpiece of fiction. 

Even her horses grew shaggy and her carriage shabby. When 
she rode to the Church of the Intercession, she still adorned 
herself in noisy satins; but of weekdays she went about slipshod 
and slovenly. Yet now and then she would deck herself in tat- 
tered finery and climb to the great chair on the dais in the 
drawing-room to chat with some musty revenant or fill with pretty 
lies the ears of a gaping visitor. 

During the early years of the Civil War a Miss Parker, after- 
ward Mrs. John V. I. Pruyn of Albany, called upon her and 
wrote down as much as she could remember of these curious 
taradiddles, whose very foibles make a vivid picture of the work- 
ings of Betty’s forlorn mind. 

“She stood on the front doorsteps, which were painted with 
blue moons on a lavender floor—a more fearful-looking old woman 
one seldom sees. Her hair and teeth were false, her skin thick, 
her feet enormous; and stockings soiled ~and coarse were in 
wrinkles over her shoes—on one foot a gaiter and on the other 
a carpet slipper. She wore a small hoop which in sitting down 
she could not manage, so that it stood up, displaying her terrible 
feet, ws 

“She says Joseph Bonaparte came to this country to marry 
her. He drove up to see her every day and bored her so much 
that she had the gate locked, and to her surprise he climbed 
over one day and went into her kitchen, and she thought it was 
a great shame for the ex-King of Spain to be in her kitchen, 
and that she would give him a grand dinner to wipe out her bad 
treatment. Joseph Bonaparte praised the table so much that she 
has kept it standing to this day.” 

Long as Miss Parker’s list of manias is, there were numberless 
others, many of them to be found solemnly repeated by persons 
who neglect to look up the contradictory dates. There is hardly 
a famous man or monarch who was not mentioned as one of her 
friends or lovers. But it was true that (Continued on page 146) 
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JT Yetween 


By 
ARTHUR SOMERS 


Arthur Roche kills time 
on a journey by weaving 
stories about his fellow- 
passengers. “A railroad 
station or a hotel lobby 
is a fallow field for a fic- 
tionist,’ he declared one 
dav, as he and the writer 
of this paragraph sat in 
the lobby of a New York 
hotel. “Take that man, for 
instance—" And there- 
upon he proceeded to con- 
coct a story about the man 
himself, who had no idea 
he was being made a hero. 
Anyway, this is the story. 


AY UNSTER, surrendering his hat and coat to the maid, thought 
- that the young woman’s expression was a bit odd. Some- 
thing human had crept through the trained impassivity of her 
features, and it rather startled him. He was not a snob, but he 
simply never had concerned himself with speculations about his 
household. 

To him his home was a smoothly running mechanism, presided 
over by a most capable engineer, his wife. Not that Dorothy 
wasn’t human, not that the home lacked the warmth without 
which one might as well be living in a hotel; but he had never 


been conscious of details of domesticity. But now that the maid. 


wore so strange an expression, he felt jolted, so to speak. out of 
what might be termed a certain complacency. It seemed to him 
that the girl looked at him as though he were something queer and 
unusual. He cast a glance into a mirror on the wall. His tie was 
all right. He looked sharply at the maid. 

“Mrs. Munster home?” he asked. 

The maid seemed frightened. “I don’t know—that is, I don’t 
think—no sir, she isn’t.” 

Not merely was her expression queer, but there was an em- 
barrassed incoherence in her speech. For a moment he thought 
of questioning her; a kindly impulse toward sympathy prompted 
him. But if the parlor-maid was worried or harassed. it was not 
his place to cross-examine her. Dorothy was the person to be 
concerned with such matters. But he would mention to his wife 
the strangeness of the girl’s behavior. Then, as he went up- 
stairs, he smiled at himself. Catch him suggesting to Dorothy 
that she should inquire into the personal affairs of one of the 
servants! 

Well, for that matter, no one enjoyed criticism. If Dorothy 
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rains 






It would be ridicu- 
lous to run away 
from a man merely 
because, six years 
ago, one had been 
married to him. 


should call at his office and tell him that one of the clerks looked 
troubled and that he ought to investigate, he'd be annoyed at this 
intrusion into matters outside her sphere. He ran his business 
without aid or interference from Dorothy; she could run the 
house without aid or interference from him. 

That was the trouble: neither of them knew the other’s prob- 
lems. Their marriage had brought about a bodily intimacy, 
but a blending of the spirit had never been achieved. This was 
not the first time Munster had come to this conclusion, but it was 
the first occasion on which so trivial a thing as the expression in 
a servant’s eyes had brought it home to him. 

He sat heavily down in the library upstairs. He began suddenly 
to check up and balance his marital accounts. Dorothy was out; 
the room seemed, he noted, strangely deserted without her. 

It came to him that he had been taking Dorothy for granted: 
probably she had been taking him in the same fashion. How had 
this thing come to pass? Was their marriage a failure? The mere 
fact that he could ask this proved that certainly, if not a failure, 
it was not a success. But why? What had happened in the five 
years of their married life to make them drift apart instead of 
together? 

And this led inevitably to another question: had they ever 
really been together? A year ago he would have stated that no 
couple had ever been so close to each other as he and Dorothy. 
But now he knew better. Even on their honeymoon they had not 
been close to each other. Two fiery souls had accepted sex attrac- 
tion as spiritual attraction. That sex attraction had endured, but 
slowly it had come to the comprehension of Munster that the only 
tie between them was the tie of physical liking. 

He wondered if Dorothy had ever analyzed their relationship. 
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Unquestionably she had done so; 
women were more apt to scrutinize 
with cold impartiality their mar- 


riage relations than were men. 
Well—they were both people of 
common sense. Why hadn’t they 4 


builded from the foundation of sex 
attraction a more enduring edifice? 
Why hadn’t they managed to 
achieve a spirituality of relation- 
ship without which marriage be- 
came something akin to the mating 
of birds or beasts? 

It couldn’t endure; it mustn’t en- 
dure. It suddenly flashed across 
his consciousness that his instinct 
was to love Dorothy, but that this 
instinct had become dormant 
through disuse. The habit of tak- 
ing things for granted had become 
supreme; he had taken Dorothy 
in a certain way, and it had not 
occurred to him to investigate the 
thousand other ways in which she 
might be also taken. 

He blushed as he thought what 
might be Dorothy’s subconscious 
feelings. He would not degrade 
her by dwelling on her attitude. 
But he could noi help realizing that 
if Dorothy was a mistress to him, 
what could he be to her but a 
lover? And the terms mistress and 
lover were used by him in their 
least exalted connotations. 

Well, he knew himself capable 
of loving; he knew that Dorothy 
was worthy of the highest devotion. 
A certain feeling of reverence, the 
sort of feeling that, when he was a 
boy, had entered into his regard 
upon women, crept hesitantly into 
his soul. He breathed no prayer, 
but within him was a hope that 
was prayerful. If only Dorothy 
could be led to the same discovery 
about himself! 

He blushed. How would he tell 
Dorothy of this new birth within 
him? One could hardly go to one’s 
wife, after five years of marriage, 
and announce to her one’s discov- 
ery of love for her. But why not? 
There was too damned much hypoc- 
risy in this world. Why, their 
marriage was hypocritical. It was 
no marriage; it was nothing more 
than a legalized liaison. Please 
God, it would be something finer 
from now on. 

Restlessly he rose and walked 
into her bedroom. On the very threshold he was struck by 
the air of desertion that hung over the room. At first he 
thought it was due to her mere absence; this new discovery of 
love for her made any place, where she was not, seem drear 
and desolate. 

But into his mood of exaltation came unwelcome realities. 
Not merely her physical and spiritual self were absent, but other 
things were gone. Upon the dressing-table was only a scarf. 
There should have been a delightful confusion of toilet acces- 
sories. Certain photographs should be hanging upon the walls. 
Through the half-opened closet doors billowy, lacy things should 
peep. He strode hastily across the room. An actual physical 
pain seemed to penetrate his heart. A premonition of great evil 
gripped him. He opened a dresser drawer. It was empty. 

He needed no further evidence; he understood the expression 
in the maid’s eyes. Figuratively whistling to keep his courage 
up, he went into the adjoining room that was his own chamber. 
There, propped against a tobacco-jar on a table by his bed, was an 
envelope addressed to him. He sat down and filled and lighted 
a pipe. If Dorothy had chosen to be as melodramatic as 
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my leaving. 
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“Did it never occur to you that | was at 
there been another man?” she asked. “But 


Broadway's latest triangle play, he 
would be calm. Slowly he opened an 
read the letter. 

“Dear Warren: I see no use in con- 
tinuing as we are. We were young 
when we married. We are still young 
enough to repair the error of youth. | 
do not imagine that you will suffer at 

I will not be untruthful enough to state, even to 
save your feelings, that I will suffer. Neither of us has any 
love for the other. We were not in love when we married. We 
were a couple of natural young animals, and that is all, un- 
pleasant and vulgar as the statement sounds. We have not out- 
grown animalism, but we have achieved along with it nothing 
else. 

“Do not pretend to be otherwise than you feel—relieved. | 
would pay our years together the tribute of a less formal leave- 
taking, if I did not feel the conversation between us would in- 
evitably end in mutual recrimination. We have never quarreled 
we have simply been bored. I end the boredom now. 

“Vou will, of course, see your lawyers and take what action 
seems best. 

“T wish you all happiness, and hope that you will be generous 
enough to wish me the same. ~ 

“Dorothy. 

And that was all. For a moment his heart seethed with 
hatred for some man unknown who had stolen his newly dis- 
covered love from him. ‘Then he shrugged his shoulders. If 
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east honest, and would have told you had 
my puzzle is: who was the other woman?” 


some one else had won Dorothy, then 
he, Warren Munster, was too late in the 
lists of love, even with the other man 
handicapped by the five years in which 
the Munsters had been married. He 
would take defeat, though it had arrived 
in the moment when he had been greet- 
ing victory, like a gentleman. 

He closed the house, and when the parlor-maid tried brokenly 
\o express sympathy, he froze her with a look. To the rest of 
her days she would maintain that Warren Munster was a brutal 
nan, and that his wife had treated him exactly as he deserved. 

He permitted a colleague at the bar to make the necessary 
arrangements with Dorothy’s attorneys. She asked no alimony; 
she was comparatively wealthy in her own right. Nevertheless 
he scrupulously inventoried his assets and refused to be complai- 
sant in the matter of the divorce unless she accepted half of 
them. Six months later the decree was granted. A Western 
State, known for its great sympathy toward mismated couples, 
had welcomed Dorothy as a citizen and permitted her to cast 
off her husband. 


IX years later Warren Munster entered the lobby of the Blake 
Hotel in Chicago. He had just alighted from a Santa Fe train 
from California. Having been cooped up in a compartment for 
three days, he attended to the transfer of his baggage, but re- 
fused proffered services of the taxi men. Although it was March: 
and biting winds from the Lake chilled blood thinned by two 
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months in the balmier climate of the 
Coast, he wanted to stretch his legs. 
So, red from the air and exercise, clap- 
ping his ungloved hands together to re- 
move the chill, he was a healthy, per- 
sonable figure as he stood just within 
the entrance. More than one woman 
appraised him kindly. 

And among the women who, seated 
on the sofas of the lobby, saw him 
standing there, was Dorothy Munster. 
She too looked as though she had been 
strolling in the open air—which, as a 
matter of fact, she had been doing. 
Her cheeks wore a color that had come 
out of no druggist’s shop. The golden 
brown hair visible beneath the edges of 
her blue and gold toque was slightly 
disarranged—not enough so to seem un- 
tidy, but rather to make an impression- 
able man desire to touch it. The blue 
traveling suit, its severity relieved by 
narrow bands of mink at collar and cuffs 
ind hem of skirt, set off a gracious 
igure. Altogether, Dorothy Munster 
was as charming a woman as one would 
find in a day’s journey. And her air of 
confusion as she recognized her husband 
did not subtract from her charm. 

A color higher than nature’s gift to 
her flooded her throat and cheeks. 
Munster, recognizing her in the same 
moment, also blushed. He would have 
turned abruptly, were it not for the 
fact that she also made a tentative mo- 
tion to arise. He interpreted this move- 
ment of hers as one of incipient flight. 
\ certain stubborn streak in him was 
aroused by her action. 

Why should she flee from him? He 
would not force himself upon her, even 
though the sight of her rekindled fires 
that he thought he had brought unde1 
control. But there was no reason why 
they should avoid each other as though 
each carried plague-germs. So he walked 
across the lobby toward her. 

Her lips parted, and a gasp that 
might have been of astonishment, or 
fear, or welcome, or anything at all, 
came from her throat. But natural dig- 
i nity, combined with a great sophistica- 
: tion, prevented her from doing anything 

ridiculous. For, after all, it would be 

ridiculous to run away from a man 

d merely because, six years ago, one had 

been married to him. They might have 

been, for all the onlookers could tell, 

two friends of long acquaintance who 

had seen each other as recently as yes- 

terday. There was a perfect casualness 

in the manner of each. For Munster’s face had resumed its nor- 

mal color by the time he reached her, and she had conquered 
her blush. 

She held out a hand; the gesture was coolly friendly. He 
touched her fingers.for a moment. She moved slightly, and he 
sat down beside her. Thus far they had carried off the situa- 
tion remarkably well. But the banal chatter of the casual meet- 
ing of two friends was not possible to them for a moment. In- 
deed. both seemed tongue-tied. Then Dorothy broke the silence 
with a nervous laugh. 

“Should I say ‘How do you do?’ or what?” she asked. 

He smiled at her; the expression lighted up his whole face. 
and all hints of grimness left it. 

“T am a hard-working attorney; my social life amounts to 
practically nothing. I have never yielded to the invitations of 
the advertisements and bought a book on etiquette. I really 
don’t know what should properly be said by a divorced wife to 
her ex-husband. But you—you've been everywhere and met 
everyone. According to the Sunday newspapers, the Court of St. 
James ‘broke a rule and admitted a (Continued on page 102) 
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Illustrate. 


Steuart Emery modestly de- 
clares that he possesses none of 
the qualifications of authorship 
that so many claim. He has 
never punched cattle, tramped 
through Asia, explored the Are- 
tic, fallen in love with a Mar- 
quesan, or sailed a windjammer. 
“TI have only written,” he says. 
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By 
STEUART M. EMERY 


S the highly polished hotel clerk spoke, he regarded the group 
before the desk just a shade dubiously. 

“You ladies and—er, gentlemen, are all from the papers?” 

“The special writers,” supplied tones of habitual gusto. ‘Miss 
Ffrench will be delighted to see us.” Six other voices, three deep 
and three melodious, but all equally pregnant with conviction, 
confirmed this information, and there was nothing for the clerk 
to do but consult the telephone. 

“Miss Ffrench can’t see anyone at this moment,” a voice, al- 
ready tired, perhaps from dropping fourteen stories, replied to 
him. “There are a number of persons with appointments wait- 
ing for her in the apartment now. She isn’t yet through her 
breakfast.” 

“Just tell her it’s Angela Audrey of the Blade,” one of the 
group urged the clerk when he had reported the answer of the 
great lady’s secretary. 

“The Courier’s dramatic critic.” 

“It’s Miss Blake, whose last article pleased her so much.” 

“T’m the editor of Film Shots.” 

All this, translated into sound-waves 
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brought answer. 


“They're yapping 
outside,’ observed 
Sid, “‘—seventeen 
of "em. Fine bunch 
of callers you've 
got for little brother 
to climb over.” 


they care to wait, they can come up. But tell them Miss Ffrench 
can only give them a few minutes this morning. She has a con- 
ference on her next picture very shortly.” 

On the fourteenth floor Miss Jones, secretary to the famous 
Merrilee Ffrench, hung up the receiver and from the pocket of 
her businesslike skirt drew a notebook in which she made a 
jotting. Ten pairs of eyes saw her do this with the interest of 
owners who have waited a long while without anything to amuse 








them, and. who expect to wait a long while longer. Although it 
was only half-past nine, the sunshine flooding the cozy reception- 
room mellowed itself upon an aggressive crowd, sitting on the 
edges of all the available chairs and even overflowing, in the case 
of a youth with a black string tie and stick-out ears, onto the 
window-sill. 

“T gotta appointment for nine, Miss Jones,” insisted this youth. 
We've worked out a whiz to spring for publicity. Just time 
io catch every Sunday paper in the East, we have, Miss Jones, 
if we get the photos of Miss Merrilee today.” 

Fall out the window, Jacobs,” suggested the individual with 
the chronic chewed cigar. “I’m packing a story here for Miss 
Merrilee by a cousin o’ mine that'll knock her eye out.” 

“Please, please.” Harassed, Miss Jones after placing both 
hands to her ears to shut out pleading voices, closed both eyes 

get away from the glares that ringed her round. Br-r-r! The 
telephone again for the twentieth time in an hour. “Miss Ffrench 
can’t see anyone at this mo—” 

‘Jonesy,” called a clear voice from an inner room. 

‘No!”—into the instrument. “Miss Ffrench hasn’t had her 
breakfast yet.” 

*Jonesee!” 
tance, 

‘No,” continued Miss Jones into the phone, “and there’s—” 

‘Jones-e-e-e-e!” 

Click! Back onto the hook, and Miss Jones went with a smart 
flapping of skirts out of the room, pursued by voices. 
“Tell her that—” 

‘Ask her if—” 

There was much more, and it sounded 
like a mob scene from the latest special. 

It was a big blue and silver living-room 
that Miss Jones came into at the end of 
the hall, but perhaps it seemed so big be- 
cause the only other person in it was so 
small—not small in the sense of not 
amounting to much, but small the way 
fragile and precious things are small. The 
tiny figure in the mutinously gay negligeé 
was almost lost amid the soft velvets of 


More and more imperious from the hidden dis- 


a lounge in front of which stood a break- 
fast table, enticing with silver covers— 


almost lost. but not quite. Big, solemn 
brown eyes looked up a little mournfully 
out of an oval, peach-down face, and a 
pink coral underlip was being bitten by 
small, firm teeth. 

‘Jonesy, why didn’t you come when I 
called? Right away I wanted you, Jonesy. 
It’s all so sunshiny outside, and I feel so 
blue I could die.” 

To feel so blue that one wants to die 
when one is Merrilee Ffrench, “the Girl 
\merica Adores,”’ would not seem to be 
the right thing on an azure May morning. 
No, certainly not, when one is worshiped 
twenty-four hours around by everybody 
from the president of Ajax Pictures down 
to the latest studio-struck extra, and 
treads a pathway forever arched over by 
smiling skies. A little foot kicked out 
of its woven grass sandal, and -Merrilee 
french wiggled her toes. 

“Jonesy, what awful things do I have 
to do today? Read it to me quick, and 
then I shall die dead.” 

Miss Jones began at the top of a filled 
page. “Waiting outside now, seven re- 
porters for an interview.” 

“Jonesy, if I have to give out any more 
advice on how to break into the movies, 
I'll jump right out of them.” 

_ “Mr. Jacobs, with a new 
idea.” 

‘No, I wont have my picture taken 
holding an orphan. I don’t like it, and 
neither does the orphan. And that Mr. 
cobs is so enterprising he gives me the 
creeps. 

‘A perfumery agent for a testimonial 
to—” 


publicity 


Merrilee waved the flapjack-turner. 


“Last time it was tooth-paste, Jonesy.” 

Miss Jones, coughing tactfully But remorselessly, put a finger 
on the second page of the notebook. 

“At eleven, conference with Mr. Gold, the president, and Mr. 
Williamson, your director. Subject: A picture with a big punch.” 

“I wont hear another word,” said Merrilee, drawing both her 
feet up under her and kicking off the other sandal in so doing. 
“It’s always what I’m to do this morning, what I’m to do this 
afternoon, what I’m to do tonight. Why did I ever hire you, 
Jonesy? You ordered Southern omelette this morning, and you 
know I wanted fish cakes. - And I’m sick of pictures with a punch. 
Why, why, why can’t they find one without bothering me? I 
wont see any of them—TI wont, I wont.” 

There came a sudden splurging of voices as though a door had 
opened, and then the plunk-plunk of footsteps coming down the 
hall. 

“They’ve broken in, Jonesy! Save me!” 

The young man who entered with his hat cheerfully on the 
back of his head and a cigarette between his lips, found himself 
confronted by a worried but faithful young woman with a note- 
book. Back of this line of defense Merrilee’s brown eyes peeped 
over a pillow, wide with disturbed inquiry. 

“Lo, young. lady,” vouchsafed the young man. 
little sister, .’smornin’?” 

“Oh;. it’s only Sid. I thought it was the wolves.” 


“How’s the 


“Look at me!” she triumphed. “! want to,” he answered. 
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“They're yapping outside,’ observed Sid, -seventeen of ‘em 
in one room. Fine bunch of callers you've got for little brother 
to climb over. Going to get up today?” 

“I don't know.” 

“Smile, kid, smile. I've been up half the night trying to mix 
together a story for you, and here I am with a bright morning 


face. I've got a wallop for you, kid, they'll get up and break 
orchestra chairs over. About three hundred feet along in the 
last reel—” 


“Sidney French, you stop right there.” 

Merrilee flashed up from the lounge and pattered over to her 
brother. If that famous five-foot shelf of books were placed on 
end, the tallest hair of her dainty brown head would just about 
reach its top. Consequently there was a gap of coat between it 
and. Sid’s shoulder, and he had to look down to see mournful 
solemnity turned up to him. 

“I’m not interested in anybody's pictures. Cross your heart, 
Sid! I’m blue.” That made twice in fifteen minutes and to 
two different persons that Merrilee Ffrench had said it. 

“What you got to be blue about, young lady? Everybody that 
hasn’t a glass eye crazy about you, and making money so fast 
they’ve put on a night shift at the mint.” 

“Money can’t make you happy,” said a small voice, mostly 
into a shoulder. 

“It can't, eh? You ought to have heard the wife yell for joy 
when I brought her the red roadster. What’s the matter, Mary 
old kid, something frizzled?” 

*“I—don't know,” said Merrilee perfectly frankly, and tripped 
over and stood in the embrasure of the window with the long 
curtains billowing about her and the dark flow of a city’s traffic 
stories below. She watched 
for a while the stream ol 
bobbing heads, bits of colo: 
from women’s hats, sparkling 
«lints of motors—beyond them 
all the faint, far green of the 
park, above the blue of cloud- 
less May beckoning to sweet, 
rare things. 

“Now, the dope on_ this 
picture we're all hunting afte: 
for you—” 

“I wish,” said Merrilee, “a 
big airplane would sail up and 
take me away. I wish, 
she added defiantly, after a mo 
ment, “I was back in White's.” 


CROSS the continent is 
+% stretched the chain oi 
White’s restaurants. The walls 
are the cleanest of white tile; 
the tables are topped with the 
smoothest of white enamel; — th 
cups and plates are of spotless 
white; the waitresses wear th 
starchiest of white uniforms and 
smile when they take an order, even 
if it is only for coffee and rolls 
Every city has its White’s, some 
times glistening on a great and 
famous square, sometimes shining i 
a modest side-street. Yes, the secret 
of Merrilee Ffrench’s past was out. 
She had been a White’s waitress. 

California, three years ago. No 
vast living-room done in blue and 
silver for Mary French, the White's 
waitress; no red roadster and de- 
lighted mate for Sidney French, re- 
porter on the evening paper—only 
two rooms in a shabby _ boarding- 
house where contentment was also 
a lodger. They had been hard and 
workful days, but they had also 
been days of great ambition. 

“This scenario isn’t so bad,” Sid 
would say, slaving at the lamp- 
lighted table. “I'll put over the big 
knockout yet, and we'll ride on 
rubber tires.” 














Merrilee Tells the World 


“Maybe if I work hard and make good, they'll put me in t! 
window with the flapjacks,” said Mary, shining-eyed. “Ther 
nothing in the world I'd rather do than flapjacks in a window 

“Hey, silly sister!” howled Sid. “What you doing with 
scenario?” For under three pages Mary had slipped the 
swatter—and flip, flap, flop—over they turned, neatly as col 
be. 

“Like that,” said Mary French, the White’s waitress 

And then one day Sid had burst into White’s, Waving a news- 
paper over his head and knocking into chairs and customers wit! 
line impartiality. 

“Oh, my Lord! Oh, my Lord! 

“Sid, you've sold a scenario!” 

“Scenario, my eye! You, you, you! You’ve won the Fa 
and Fortune Contest! A thousand iron bucks, and starred 
the movies! Come on out of this cheap dive!” At that mome 
amid the clattering crockery tumult of White’s, and between t 
steaming coffee-boilers, Merrilee Ffrench was born. 


Oh, my—” 


“@AY it again,” remarked Sid, now, coming over to the wind 
where his sister stood tapping a little foot on the flo 
“My ears aren’t so good as they once were.” 

“I wish,” said Merrilee, still more defiantly, “I was back in 
White’s, with a check-punch hanging onto me instead of these 
silly bingle-bangles they make me wear. I wish you were bac! 
on the paper instead of writing molassesy scenarios for me to 
act in. I wish we were both back where we had something to 
work for again. I’m tired of being Merrilee Ffrench with t 
F’s. There!” ; 

“Go ahead!” This was supplemented by a brotherly g: 
“Tell us you’re tired of limousines and or 
chids and Hollywood palaces. Tell us you’ 
tired of a procession of handsome young mi 
all worth millions and all wanting to gi 
‘em to you. Tell us you're tired of being 
more famous than the President of thes 
large United States. Tell us all that, 

L'il tell you you’re crazy.” 

“You can get out of this room!” 
a defiant little voice at Sid. 

“I was going, I w 
going. Little sister 
working these days 
even if you are just 
sitting around waiting 
for your next supe 
gigantic film. And | 
me announce there’s 
lot of brainstorms goi 


blaz 


a on over that slice of 

= celluloid. We're going 

~ to spread it in one big 
splash. Merrile 


Ffrench in her biggest 
bang-upest success. Thi 
picture with—” 

He knocked his hat 
still farther back on his 
head, making it a mir- 
acle how it stayed on at 
all, and strolled out th 
door, just avoiding 
collision with Miss 
Jones, who, being a 
diplomatic secretary) 
with a mother to su} 
port, had left the roo 
some time previous; 
Back on the _ loung: 
Merrilee looked up a 
her rebelliously. 

“Put it away,” she 
said, thrusting a pinkl 
manicured finger at th 
noteboo!:. But Miss 
Jones valiantly stood 
her ground. 

“There are six mo” 
persons in the reception 
room.” 

“T don’t care if there 


She bent to whisper. “‘Ad- 
vertise, dearie. ‘Return at 
once. All is forgiven.” 1 got 
one back that way once.” 
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By Stewart M. Emery 





are sixty. I want one of your old dresses and a hat, Jonesy. 
And put some money in some kind of a bag, please, and give 
it to me.” 

“The car will be here at eleven for your visit to—” 

“The great big picture with a punch can wait, Jonesy. You 
can tell them I said so. And tell the wolves outside to wait 
until they all get hungry and eat each other. Merrilee Ffrench 
has had her best idea just by looking out a window.” 

“But you can’t—” 

A dimple suddenly appeared in Merrilee’s cheek. 
danced. 

“Yes, I can. Oh, yes, I can, Jonesy. 
clothes and things. You all need to 
be shown.” 


Brown eyes 
Now go get me those 
“Well,” he remarked, 


“run along, sonny. I'll 
catch me another one.” 





HE little waitress in the whitest 

uniform of them all put a particu- 
larly large pat of butter in the dish 
and added an extra roll. A restaurant 
corporation that had a hundred and 
forty-two branches never would miss 
one roll, 

“Dearie,” said Luella, the stout one 
who chewed gum, “I see he’s in again 
today.” 

“Yes, he is,” said a voice that lilted; 
and down through the aisles. between 
the white-topped tables went a trim 
figure which stopped finally in a far 
corner, where a young man sat with 
his eyes fastened on a book while his 
free hand tampered with coffee. He 
had a quiet, rather determined air 
but his clothes were not too new. 

“Here are your rolls,” said the small 
waitress. It was the same old book, 
she saw, full of fascinating drawings 
of bridges and girders. Ajax Pictures 
seemed very far away from this bus- 
tling, high-walled, crowded restaurant 
where, young men on the way up ate 
theigf&twenty-cent meals. Something 
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“Then,” said Merri- 
lee, “I choose this. And 
I'm going to play in my 
own way, or I'll never 
act in a picture again. 


thrilled in Merrilee Ffrench as it had thrilled day aiter day 
for a whole long week. Let them rave and bang the mahogany 
tables back in the offices of Ajax Pictures, combing the city 
for a star that had shot out of their ken. Merrilee Ffrench 
was back in White’s, unknown and lowly, making holiday. 

The pat of butter and the rolls went down beside the coffee. 

“Are you—are you studying bridges again?” she asked. 

A quick, steady smile, that showed a firm mouth, met hers. 

“You bet I am!” he exclaimed. “I'd give ten years of my 
life to have a chance on a span like one of these.” 

Ambition, young and 
undismayed, looked up 
at eager interest. Sid- 
ney had talked like 
that in the old times 

“You'll tell me all 
about it?” asked Mer- 
rilee Ffrench humbly. 

“In the park to- 
night. And I wont be 
late at the corner like 
last night. It’s fine to 
have some one to tell 
things to, isn’t it?” 

“Ves,” said Merri- 
lee, and punched the 
check for fifteen cents 
instead of twenty-five. 
Inside the hour she 
was in a stuffy tele- 
phone booth, smiling 
still as a wild voice 
carried to her. 

“Mary, old kid,” Sid- 
ney was shouting, “for 
«4 the leve of Kingdom 
“ Come, tell us where 
you are! Don’t you 
know we’ve got to get 
going on that picture 
of yours?” 

“Where I am doesn’t 
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matter,’ she trilled. “I’m happy. And I've called up every 
day, haven't I, to tell you so?” ; 
“Yes, but what in the—wait a minute. Here's Mr. Gold 


himself to talk to you.” 

“Merrilee,” said a gruff though kindly voice, “you're coming 
back, aren’t you? You're not going to wreck all our plans for 
you?” 

“I’m not wrecking anything,” asserted Merrilee firmly. 
just living again.” 

“If you stay away much longer,’—Mr. Gold’s tones became 
those of the president of a great concern,—‘we'll have to take 
it out of your salary.” 

“Take it out.” A smal! hand jingled forty cents in well-earned 


“T’m 


silver. “I am not in need of any money, thank you. I have 
a nice room around the corner that doesn’t cost much.’ 
“She’s hung up,”” rumbled Belding Gold wrathfully. Far up- 


town in. a spacious private office, he ran his hand through his 
hair until it stood erect on his massive head. “French, you find 
that sister of yours and find her quick.” 

“Boss, I'm doing my best. But I can’t help it_if she just 
plain walks out of the hotel and disappears, can I?” 

“You can,” said Mr. Gold with great heat. “And take this 
bunch of scenarios and throw ‘em in the furnace. They’re all 
rotten.” 


N the clangor of White’s, Merrilee Ffrench came dancing up to 

Luella. In a White’s restaurant all the waitresses are on 
terms of the extremest cordiality. 

“You don’t need to tell me,” 
a date. It’s all over your face. 
anything, dearie?”’ 

“Not a shoelace,” said Merrilee. “I like old things.” And 
that night old things such as Jonesy’s much-rubbed dress and 
shiny turban seemed better and better. They sat on a bench 
cloaked gratefully in shadows, with the breeze-stirred sheen of 
a little lake before them. Now and again other couples passed, 
sometimes arm-in-arm, but all thoughtfully oblivious to them. 

“Peter Haven,” said Merrilee softly, “I’m sure some day that 
name will be famous.” 

“I'm working for it to be.” There fell a tiny silence. Then 
he turned to her. “I’m glad you’re only a waitress in White’s.” 

Merrilee patted Jonesy’s skirt. “So am I.” 

“We're both of us fighters on the way up. I can talk to 
you. Haven't I been telling you everything? Isn't it funny 
that the very first time you came to my table we were friends 
that minute?” 

Off the lake a gossamer wind came caressing, stirring vagrantly 


beamed Luella. “You've got 
Want me to lend you a hat or 


about them. 
“There's nothing so funny about that. It—just happened:” 
“Yes, and—Mary?” : 


“Peter?” 

“You don’t mind being a waitress in White’s for a while? 
They aren't so easy these days—things, you know. But some day 
rll—” 

“I like White's,” said Merrilee defiantly. 
I’m going in the window with the flapjacks. 
me so today. 
now I’m going 


“And next week 
The manager told 
It’s something I've always wanted to do, and 
to do it. Nobody can stop me. It’s all what 
I'd call glorious. It’s like a beautiful dream.” 

“And nobody can stop me, either. Did I tell you there’s 
a chance—just a chance—I'll get a try on a big bridge thing 
with a new company out in the West?” 

“That,” said Merrilee Ffrench very softly, “is the best news 
I’ve heard in a year.” 

“And after that,” said Peter, “well, after that, we'll see.” 


OME three days later, coming through the swinging door, 

Peter found a demure, white-capped young lady poised behind 
a regal griddle in the front window. Merrilee Ffrench’s eyes 
were alight. She waved the flapjack-turner conqueringly at him. 

“Look at me!” she triumphed. 

“I want to,” he answered, his glance lingering on sparkling 
loveliness of the kind that would make anyone feel he could 
win the world. With a girl like that— 

Merrilee Ffrench had lowered her eyes. Ajax Pictures had 
slid away now into the dim, far-off distance as though they had 
never been. Neither of them saw a youth with a string tie and 
stick-out ears stop and stand and stare outside the window. 
while inspiration succeeded incredulity on his face. He disap- 
peared presently, shoving people out of his way with impolite 
precipitancy 








Merrilee Tells the Wortla 





“Mary,” said Peter, “you just wait. It’s my turn now t 
show what I can do.” 

She waited. She waited all the next day for him, but some 
how he did not come. More and more slowly the rich brow: 
flapjacks bubbled and turned over on the griddle as the after 
noon hours wore along until finally sunset flamed down thx 
narrow trenches of the streets. The old hat and dress of Jonesy’s 
embraced a hurrying, eager little figure that night pattering 
down the graveled path leading to the lake. 

“Why!” she said when she caught sight of his face. 
happened?” 

“I've got my chance,” he said in a voice she hardly knew 
“I'm going West on that bridge job.” 

“Peter! It’s wonderful!” 

A flaring sheet of newspaper was spread suddenly before he: 

“This isn’t,” he said brokenly. 

The photograph, limned by a near-by arc-light, almost leape: 
at her out of the page. It was Merrilee in cap and apron, chil 
adorably tilted, slim hands busy among the flapjacks in a window 
for background the crowded tables of White’s. “Merrile: 
F french, Star of Movies, in New Role,” ¢ried the headlines, blac! 
and big. 

“Oh,” she cried, “they’ve found me out!” 

“Ts that you?” 

“Yes,” said Merrilee. “And it must have been 
Mr. Jacobs. He’s always photographing me.” 

She saw then that he was holding himself in. 
the paper to shreds between his fingers. 

“And I thought—I thought you were only a waitress at White's 
I was glad because you were only a waitress at White’s. And 
now you're really a girl with a name all over the country, and 
money, money, money! I told you all about myself—how I've 
always worked my own way along and stood on my own feet- 
what I meant to do and—” 

“I was interested,” she whispered, possessed by a tiny tremble. 
“Peter, I loved to listen to you. I did. I do.” 

“You? Merrilee Ffrench? Merrilee Ffrench isn’t the girl in 
the window. She’s somebody else. She’s up in a world I don't 
belong in.” 

“She isn’t. Peter, she isn’t! I’m just myself. I had to go 
back to White’s and play at being alive again. Peter, I couldn’ 
stand it—being a star and all that. It isn’t fun at the top with 
nothing more to do; the fun’s at the bottom when you're work 
ing up. I wanted to be of use to somebody again.” The 
coral lips quivered. ‘“Wasn’t I of some use to you, Peter?” 

His answer came slowly. “You—you've broken something in 
side me. You're Merrilee Ffrench. You aren't Mary any more 
And I loved you.” 


“What 


that horri 


He was ripping 


"THE big brown eyes were swimming pools of tenderness in 

the dusk. But she could not speak; something tight, that 
hurt, had her by the throat. She only knew that Peter was 
going away from her, and she had no way to stop him. 

“I was coming here to tell you I'd been given a chance with 
the new people on that bridge. It’d mean maybe a hundred a 
week inside a year. And then I found—this—in tonight’s pape: 
It made me into nobody at all. Merrilee Ffrench never could 
have been in love with a nobody.” 

“She could. She is now,” cried Merrilee—but in words that 
never came out. “I was poor once, too. I know what it is to 
have to be proud.” Desperately she fought back a mist that 
blinded her, seeing through it a face that suddenly seemed older 
—and dearer than she had dreamed any face could be. 

“Don't! Don't go!” 

And then her hands fell limply. Peter had turned and was 
walking away, keeping his shoulders oddly stiff, and once he 
stumbled. For a moment she stood there and then tore herselt 
from daze and began to falter after him. “Peter,” she breathed, 
but too faintly for him tohear. “Peter! I wasn’t just playing with 
you. I meant it all. Ill never be Merrilee Ffrench any more.” 

Even as at last she found voice, she saw him pull himself into 
a taxicab that appeared to have been waiting. The driver tuched 
his cap and sent the motor hurtling into a maelstrom of traffic 
Precious moments later, there hummed along a second taxi in 
which a small figure crouched against the cushions, looking ahead 
with hopeless eyes. Block after block passed, each a space of 
crowded cars and pulsing, careless throngs, until they darted 
between tall pillars and under a great girdered roof, vibrant with 
the rush and roar of crowds and metal. 

“It’s the terminal, miss,” said the driver of the second cab. 
“He’s gone into one of the trains.” (Continued on page§i14) 
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H aving completed the illus- 
trations for his present novel, 
George Gibbs has turned to 
portrait-painting, and is fin- 
ishing the last of half a dozen 
commissions. Later he will 
vo to New kngland and find 
further relief in painting 
rocks and surf, then turn in 
late summer to the writing 
of his new novel, the hero of 
which is himself a painter. 
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“‘Joan—forgive me!” Her voice broke as she dropped on her knees at Joan's feet. 


The Story So Far: 

“Tt isn’t Polly’s baby,” said Joan to Georgia Curtis, the gos- 
siping inquisitor who had put her on the rack, “but mine— 

my baby. I hope you understand.” 

Life was never the same again to Joan Freeman aiter that 
speech of hers, uttered in desperate defense of her sister; doors 
would now be closed to her. Indeed, life had never been the 
same since, nearly a year ago, foolish, impulsive little Polly had 
ome to her with her confession and her dire dilemma. 

They had been on a summer trip to the Canadian Rockies, 
two wealthy orphans unchaperoned; and Joan had been unwise 
enough to make a separate journey for a few days, leaving 
feather-headed little Polly to her own devices—which had in- 
cluded a reckless clandestine flirtation, under an assumed name, 
with a handsome guide named Steve, who did not in the least 
understand the girl. Steve, indeed, had been honest enough; 
ifter the affair had—gone too far, he had expected to marry 
‘Ruth Shirley,” as he knew her, at once. But she had shrunk 
rom the complications of such a step—of introducing the awk- 
ward Westerner to her smart set in New York; and she had 
left Lake Louise abruptly, leaving no address. 

Sometime afterward, in New York, Polly was driven to confess 

all to Joan; and the older sister had at once gone to Lake 


Louise to tind Steve—Polly hadn't even known his last name. 
But Steve, when he learned of “Ruth Shirley’s” disappearance, 
had also vanished. 

Joan had taken her sister to France then, to an obscure hamlet 
where Polly’s baby, a boy, was born. But her recovery was slow; 
and when inquisitive Georgia Curtis passed by on a motor trip 
and recognized Joan as she wheeled the child by the roadside, 
Joan did not dare risk the shock of reporting the mischance to 
Polly. And so now, also, when Joan confronted Georgia in Paris, 
her protective passion for her younger sister drove her to claim 
the child as her own. .... No, life would never be the same 
again for Joan Freeman; doors would be closed to her... .. 

Presently Polly grew better, but her character was not changed. 
She evinced no affection for her son—consented, indeed, to Joan’s 
sacrifice. Soon, keeping her secret, she married one Joe Drake. 

Joan took the boy as her own and remained in France till 
he was two; then, assuming the name of “Mrs. Freeman,” she 
removed to Washington, and lived in seclusion there for some 
years—until one fateful day Jack all but drowned himself pursu- 
ing tadpoles in Rock Creek and was rescued by Bob Hastings, 
who with his employer, young Congressman Stephen Edwards, 
happened riding by. 
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Edwards called upon Joan; but though she liked him, and Jack 
adored him, she didn’t encourage his visits. For he would soon 
discover her status: there was no Mr. Freeman, and she was not 
received in Washington society. Yet Joan was deeply troubled 
when disclosure threatened—in odd fashion. Edwards was leading 
the fight of the conservation group against a powerful New York 
syndicate seeking to acquire certain timber reserves; the Curtises 
were at the head of that syndicate; and Georgia, apparently seek- 
ing to know their cnemy better, had invited Edwards to dinner. 

That dinner was an ordeal to Edwards, for after it Curtis 
tried to influence him to support his iniquitous land-grabbing bill. 
Che Westerner refused unequivocally. And as he was leaving, 
he heard Georgia Curtis repeating the accepted gossip about Joan 
Freeman to a group of women Joan too was having her 
troubles, for Polly had written her that she had broken with her 
worthless husband, was ill and needed money. 

The power of the Curtis group was soon demonstrated. 
Chrough their influence Edwards’ attempt to have their bill killed 
in committee was defeated and it was favorably reported. And a 
little later Edwards’ friend Ransom came to him with the news 
that a scandalous story was being circulated, linking Edwards’ 
name with that of Joan Freeman. Both knew that this was 
merely a political trick to discredit Edwards, but Ransom had 
difficulty in restraining Edwards from violent measures. 

The gossip, however, was assiduously spread; and presently 
Joan learned of it through her friend Beatrice de Selignac. To 
leave Washington seemed to Joan the only means of silencing 
the story; Edwards had another plan—and came to Joan on the 
eve of her departure with a proposal of marriage. She refused 
him. (The story continues in detail: ) 


Chapter Twenty-one 

FTER a wakeful night, followed toward dawn by a sleep of 
+ * exhaustion, Joan was awakened by her alarm clock at seven. 
She had been too weary the night before to pack her trunks, but 
a bath invigorated her, and she went about the important busi- 
ness of getting out of Washington as soon as possible. Atlantic 
City, she had decided, was to be her destination, for there she 
would probably find accommodations at this season of the year 
in any one of a dozen hotels; and the place, moreover, had the 
advantage of being large enough for her to lose her identity as 
she desired. The packing of the trunks kept her mind occupied; 
and Jack, now greatly excited at the prospect of the railroad 
journey, hovered about asking questions’and trying to help the 
governess in the disposition of his most needed toys 

There was a telephone call from Beatrice de Selignac, of 
course. Joan promised to write soon; and Beatrice, reassured 
by the thought of Joan’s return to Washington in a few weeks, 
had wished her good luck and good voyage. 

At nine o’clock a messenger came with a note to Joan from 
Edwards. 

“Dear Mrs. Freeman,” she read 

“I am writing to ask you please to reconsider your plan to 
leave Washington—at least, until I can have one more oppor- 
tunity to talk with you. Your pride has, I believe, exaggerated 
the importance of this issue. Just a half-hour—please. After 
vour letter I did not dare to come without your permission 
The bearer will bring your reply 

“Sincerely, 
“Ss. &.” 

The note made her unhappy, but the impetus of her prepara- 
tions, to which she was now committed, carried her over the 
difficulty. She wrote in reply: 

“Dear Mr. Edwards: 

“Thanks for your note and for your consideration in not 
coming here this morning. I must go away to think out my 
problems. My visit is not permanent. Perhaps a little later I 
shall let you hear from me. In the meanwhile I beg that you 
will make no further effort to reach me. But I want you to 
know how sorry I am—for everything. Best wishes for you in 
the fight at the Capitol. I know that you will win. 

“Sincerely, 
J. F” 

When the messenger left the house, Joan gave a sigh of relief, 
for from the moment she had awakened, she had been prepared 
for this message from Edwards. But she believed that he would 
obey the wishes that she had committed to the formality of 
her note. At ten the trunks were locked, and soon after, the 
expressman called for them. A few minutes later, while Joan 
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was sitting at her desk writing the necessary checks and notes, 
the doorbell rang again. She got up, a little startled, with the 
thought of Stephen Edwards in her mind, and went through the 
dining-room toward the back stairs. As she paused, she could 
hear from the front hall, not the familiar boom of Edwards’ 
bass, but a feminine voice raised in eager questioning and ex- 
planation. She thought at once that it must be Beatrice in spite 
of their telephone conversation earlier in the morning, but in 
a moment the maid found her. 

“A lady to see you, madam. 
to see you.” 

“My sister!” gasped Joan. 

Polly! Incredible! And yet who else? 

“You're sure she said that?” asked Joan. 

“Ves, madam. A Mrs. Drake—I think she said.” 

There was no longer a doubt. Polly, the uninvited, the un- 
welcome, the undesired, had returned. 

Joan dismissed the servant, and as she reached the drawing- 
room, she saw the significant traveling bag near the door. A 
figure at the window turned. 

“Joan!” cried Polly. “Joan!” She was poised like a timorous 
hungry bird between eagerness and doubt, a slim dark figure 
wearing a crimson hat. 


Says she’s your’ sister and has 
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By George Gibbs 


The air was heavy with the odor 
of stale cigarette smoke, and some- 
thing else subtly oppressive. Polly 
stirred as Joan came into the room. 
















Joan stood at the library door. She did 
ot advance farther. She was thinking of 
Jack, upstairs—of Polly’s claim to him. 

“Polly!” she said simply. 

‘Joan!” Polly gasped tremulously. She 
took a few paces, hovering again, one slender 
arm stretched forward. “Please don’t be unkind to me.” The 
arm trembled and fell. . The light from the library window 
painted shadows on Polly’s face. 

“I don’t intend to be unkind,” said Joan gently. “But you 
nust realize that it’s a good deal of a shock—after all these 
years.” 

“I know. But I had to come, Joan. I had no other place 
to go.” 

Her voice shook, and her slim figure swayed. 

‘I—am sorry,” said Joan. 

‘Oh, if you only are! I need some one to be sorry for me.” 

‘Tam. Indeed I am. But—” 

‘Tloan—forgive me!” Her voice broke as she dropped on her 
knees at Joan’s feet, weeping. Joan was prepared for that, for 
Polly had, since childhood, known the efficacy of tears. But the 
thought of Jack came like a naked sword between them. Polly 
wept. It was the old dramatic gesture, but tinged now with the 
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sincerity of her need. It was that sincerity which appealed to 
Joan—not the act of supplication. So she helped Polly to her 
feet and yielded to her embrace. 

“I suppose you’ve been told that I was just on the point 
of going away—that my trunks have already gone,” said Joan. 

“Ves. The maid said so. But I don’t know what to do. | 
—I had to come to you,” gasped Polly. “I didn’t know where 
else to go. I—I couldn’t stay out there any longer. My money 
was all gone. I had just enough for the railroad fare—” 

“Couldn’t you have written me of this?” 

“TI did write—but your letters were so cold. I couldn’t stand 
them, Joan. I’ve suffered so. Oh, you can’t turn me away!” 

“T haven’t turned you away, have I, Polly?” 

Polly’s crimson hat bobbed with a swift birdlike motion. 

“Oh, I’ve been afraid—I’ve been so afraid 
you would. I—I’m net very strong. If you 
only knew everything—” 

Joan regarded her in silence, the bent head 
with the crimson hat, its velvet slightly faded, 
the restless fingers in their soiled gloves, the 

thin arms, the shadows under the make-up. 
There was real pity 
needed here. 

“Sit down, Polly,” 
she said at last 
gently. “We will 
have a talk.” 

Joan first went to 
the door and looked 
about, and _ then 
spoke with the quick, 
decisive accents of a 
sudden resolve. 

“T forgive you,” 
she said calmly. “I’m 
sorry for you. But 
it’s impossible for me 
to have you here ex- 
cept on one condi- 
tion.” 

“Anything—any- 
thing!” Polly gasped. 

“Wait a moment, 
please. We needn't 
go into the past. 
That’s finished. But 
there’s a fact out of 
the past that is very 
much in the present.” 
She paused and then 
spoke with great dis- 


tinctness. “I mean 
my boy, John Free- 
man.” 


“My baby!” Polly 
whispered. “Oh, 
i Joan!” 

“Not your baby,” 
said Joan rigidly. 
“Mine!” 

The glances of the 
sisters met, and Polly 
bowed her head. 

“Of course, Joan.” 

“That’s what I want you to understand—that Jack is mine. 
You have no claim to him. He loves me. He thinks I’m his 
mother. I am. It’s the story the world knows. He stands 
between us. I wont give him up.” 

The crimson hat came up with a jerk. 

“But I couldn’t take him now if I wanted him. could I, 
Joan?” 

“But you’re not to want him—not ever to want him, not to 
think of him except as my child. Not by a word to let him or 
anyone else guess the truth.” 

Joan found herself suddenly silent. Polly seemed to be wait- 
ing for her to go on. 

“Ves. That’s understood,” whispered Polly at last. 

“Very well,” said Joan decisively. “I'll help you for the 
present at least, until you’re able to help yourself. I’m going 
away from Washington this morning for a while. If you accept 
the conditions, you may come with me.” 
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“That was never my name,” she replied easily. “‘Need it matter?” 


ing deeply. He started, at the sound of the turning doorknob. 
“Oh, Joan. I know I deserve all But please 
try not to be bitter.” 

“T’m trying not to be.” Joan’s smile twisted her lips curiously. 
“You realize, don’t you, Polly, that I could still give you money 
and send you away?” 

“Oh, you can’t do that. 
need somebody to lean on. 
like match-sticks. And I’m so tired, all the time. 
though I'd like to sleep forever. I'll do whatever you say. 
thing!” 

“All right,” said Joan. 
us—Jack, Mademoiselle and myself. 
Where is your trunk?” 

“I haven’t any. They kept it at the hotel, for what I still 
owe.” 

“But I thought—” Joan checked herself. ‘Well, never mind. 
We'll get that later. Are you ready to go?” 

“Yes,” 

There was a sudden commotion at the head of the stairs, a 
childish voice calling “Maman!” Both women started; Polly, 
her eves wide, listened intently. Joan’s fingers closed almost 
fiercely over her thin arm. 

“Remember,” she whispered tensely; 
at the door, nodded. 

“Isn't it time to go, Maman?” came the voice again. 


vou say to me. 


You mustn't. I need you, Joan. I 
I’m sick—just look at my poor arms, 
I feel as 
Any- 


“You'll go down to Atlantic City with 
The taxi will be here soon. 


and Polly, still staring 
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He was silent, think- 
And then Joan entered. 


Joan went swiftly to the door to meet him. It was her 
declaration of rights. 

“We'll miss the train, Maman, if we don’t go now,” said Jack 
As he came into the room, he saw the visitor and drew back. 

“Jack, dear,” said Joan calmly, “this is your Aunt Polly, who 
has come from out West. Wont you speak to her?” 

The boy looked at Polly, took a few timid paces forward, then 
paused. 

“W-wont you kiss me, Jack?” asked Polly. 
nervously, bent forward and embraced him. 

“I’m so glad to—to see you,” she said, holding him away and 
looking at him. The boy’s childish stare passed over her face, 
finishing at the crimson hat, which seemed to fascinate hi 
“Haven’t you anything to say to me, Jack?” Polly asked 

“It’s a very red hat, isn’t it?” he asked. 

Polly laughed. 

“Ves, it is, very red. Do you think it’s pretty?” 

“It’s awright.” He inspected the signs of tears on her face, 
but made no comment. 

“I hope you—you'll like me too, dear. 
much.” 

Perhaps the tear-stains made him uneasy. 

“Ves. But I can’t now,” he said. “We're going away right 
off.” 

“Aunt Polly has decided to go with us, dear,” said Joan. 


She laughed 


I want you to, very 
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“You don’t mind, do you, Jack?” asked Polly, quickly. “We— 
we’re going to be such great friends.” 

“T guess so. But there isn’t time now.” He flung away and 
ran to the window. “Maman,” he appealed, “we'll be late if we 
don’t go soon.” 

The moment had passed, the dreadful moment that Joan had 
dreaded. She had feared, she didn’t know what, between them— 
some swift subtle enchantment, some spiritual infusion born of 
their natural union. In her relief Joan even found a guilty 
pang of pity for Polly, who stood listlessly, regarding the boy 
at the window. For Jack had already forgotten her. To him 
she had been just an aunt in a red hat. 

“IT must go up and get my things,” said Joan. “Wont you 
come, Polly?” 


Chapter Twenty-two 


OAN FREEMAN had a considerable fortune. Her tastes were 

of necessity simple, and she had always lived well within 
her means, managing by prudent investments to increase her 
income. And so Polly’s sudden visit had not, other than sentimen- 
tally, greatly disturbed her. On the way downtown in the taxi, 
she had stopped at the bank for money, and reached the Union 
Station in time to send a telegram engaging rooms. 
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They had lunch on the train, Jack and the 
governess at one table, the two sisters at another. 
It was not until then, in the full glare of the sun- 
shine of the winter afternoon, that Joan found time 
to study the face of her sister. She was still 
pretty, as a flower may be pretty, even if slightly 
tarnished. The old familiar characteristics, the 
quick fluttering motions of her hands, the quizzical, 
pensive, sidelong look, the sudden birdlike tilt of the 
head—these were all still a part of Polly; but to 
Joan they seemed less subtle, as though actuated by 
motor centers slightly out of control. There was 
an almost constant droop to one eyelid which af- 
fected Joan unpleasantly. Her sister was, too, 
slightly overcolored, and this gave her thinness a 
pretension of health to which she was not entitled. 
But it was at her lips that Time had recorded her 
weaknesses—thinner lips with vague unpleasant 
lines ending in negations.. There was still beauty 
in her smile, but it had no longer the petulant 
charm that Joan remembered. It was weary, 
mechanical, a mere contraction of muscles. 

Joan was sure now that’ her pity had not been 
misplaced. The girl was on the border of a nervous 
collapse. Once at the house, and again .on the 
train, she had taken some medicine which seemed 
to restore her poise. They talked in general terms, 
each under restraint, like people who have known 
each other but a short time. She gave Joan the 
vaguest outline of her life in the West, and Joan 
asked only the most obvious questions, fearing for 
the moment to probe too deeply into a career made 
up so largely of mistakes. Of her own life Joan 
said nothing. And Polly asked no questions. 

At the hotel they were shown a suite of four 
rooms on the southwest side, overlooking the 
Boardwalk and the sea—a room for Jack and the 
governess, one for Joan and another for Polly with 
a parlor between them. They were all tired, and 
so had dinner sent up, after which Polly immedi- 
ately went to bed. 

Events had moved so speedily that Joan had had 
no time to recapitulate her various emotions. She 
had met the two difficult situations instinctively. 
With Polly in the next room, and all the_responsi- 
bilities that her dependence suggested, Stephen 
Edwards already seemed very far away. She had 
been unkind to him, cruel even, because of the new 
indignity that his friendship had put upon her. 
She had been unjust in that, for it was her friendship as well 
as his. She had not wanted to see him. She had wanted to 
go where she could think alone of the unhappy problem his 
friendship now presented. His sudden proposal at such a time 
had startled her from a foothold already not too secure. He had 
presented in her moment of abasement the vision of an impossible 
happiness, and she had snatched at any pretext that her wounded 
pride could suggest to bring his visit to an end. But even at 
this distance she did not seem to’ be able to think more clearly; 
she was very tired, too tired even to sleep. But she did sleep 
at last, heavily, like one drugged. 

Much good counsel comes of a blue sky. The morning was 
clear, sparkling and not cold, and the expanse of the sea sug- 
gested Time, which provides the solution of all things. The 
gay buildings were colorful, and the people at the hotel, though 
Joan’s visit was between seasons, wore a holiday air. Polly 
slept late, but Jack was full of excited projects, and so Joan 
sent him out with Mademoiselle for a ride in a rolling-chair, 
while she unpacked her trunk and gave herself up to a leisurely 
morning of rest and contemplation. After a while she sat at the 
window, relaxed, relinquishing herself to the emotions invoked 
by new thoughts of Stephen Edwards. 

She loved him, she was sure, too much to permit him to lose 
caste on her account. The indignity that she had suffered had 
perhaps magnified that possibility. But she had not been willing 
to take the responsibility; nor was she willing to do so now. 
There had been a moment, the other night, when the impulse 
to tell him the whole miserable story of Polly and Jack had been 
almost irresistible. He had not known how near her intolerance 
had been to surrender. 

There was unhappiness in the thought that she had refused him, 
but she knew now that nothing else was (Continued on page 128) 
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Struthers Burt has three habitats— a 
Princeton, of which he is an alumnus; 
Philadelphia, where he was born and 
now lives; and that famous stamping- 
ground of outlaws in the old days of 
Wyoming— Jackson's Hole. There 
Mr. Burt runs a ranch of the dude 
variety in summer, and gives East- 
erners a taste of the West as it all 
was once, and as some of it still ts. 


ILFRED PREBBLES, in the thirty-nine years 

of his life, had been many things. He had 
been a sailor, having run away from home at the 
age of seventeen; he had kept a hotel somewhere 
in the tropics; he had been a gold-miner and an 
oil-prospector; and finally, landing from a ship in 
Philadelphia at the age of twenty-eight and having 
not the slightest knowledge of what he wanted to 
do, he had become a banker. 

In the short space of eleven years he had made 
a remarkable record in that profession. It is obvious, of course, 
that he had not become, strictly speaking, a banker right away; 
bankers are molded, not born; they do not spring full-armed 
from the brows of other bankers, as Pallas sprang from the 
brow of Jove; and Prebbles had started his career as a bank- 
messenger. But Fate had been kind to him. Six months or 
so after he had enlisted in the armies of finance a crafty-faced 
young man had caught up with him in a deserted side-street 
and had pointed a pistol at him, and a few minutes later Prebbles 
had appeared at a police-station dragging the crafty-faced young 
man by the coat-collar. 

Prebbles’ blue Scotch eyes were blazing like the eyes of a 
Viking and he had difficulty in not breaking into a rhythmic and 
Gaelic recital of exultation, but he had been in Philadelphia six 
months and he knew that wasn’t the way Philadelphians talked. 

“T used jujitsu on him,” he said briefly. 

This incident had attracted attention, and Prebbles had been 
advanced to spheres of higher influence, until finally, old Mr. 
Brody dying, he had been made president of the institution he 
had entered in such a humble capacity. A magazine which 
specializes on such subjects printed a long article about him 
entitled, “From Sailor to Salaried Man,” evidently under the 
impression that to be the latter was infinitely more of a job 
than to be the former, and a great many people who hadn’t 
spoken to him before, now spoke to him. 

He was a very handsome man at this time, six feet two, sandy- 
haired with a trace of gray above his ears, blue-eyed and fresh- 
complexioned, and his earlier life remained with him in a faint 
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aroma of romance, well concealed but sufficiently manifest to 
make him totally different from his neighbors. He was not 
like most bank presidents; he was only like the greatest bank 
presidents. He did things in a large manner, and in his leisure 
hours he painted landscapes; he was also suspected of having a 
sardonic vein running through his views of life. All this, of 
course, made him an object of suspicion to numerous acquaint- 
ances and to none more than to Mr. Rutter Joel, who had 
recently become his father-in-law. 

About Mr. Rutter Joel and this father-in-law business, there 
is something to be said. 

Mr. Joel was a prosperous woolen manufacturer, and although 
it had been his grandfather who had landed from Lancashire 
and had set up a spinning-mill in Kensington, that part of Phila- 
delphia devoted to spinning-mills, there still lingered a hint of a 
burr on the tongue of this descendant. It might even have been 

















imagined that Mr. Joel cultivated this burr, 
thinking, for some hidden reason, that it ex- 
pressed the downright, matter-of-fact honesty 
that was his ideal. He was also north Eng- 
lish in his appearance—a solid man, almost 
dumpy, with red cheeks and opaque gray eyes, 
slightly popped, that seemed incapable of 
showing any emotions save those of anger or 
indignation at things of which he disapproved. 

The only feature at all at variance with 
this look of forthcomingness was a red, overly 
full mouth. The cynical—but not very many 
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“Exactly!” exclaimed Prebbles. ‘There are only two forms of 
never relinquished hates, both substitutions for disappointed love.” 


of these were allowed to get near to Mr. Joel—suggested that 
this last indicated another and a hidden side to Mr. Joel’s char- 
acter, that his fervor for church and for reform might very well 
spring from what those “disgusting people,’ the psycho-analysts, 
called “a compensatory reaction.” However, to all intents and 
purposes Mr. Joel was a credit to the community and a man 
about whom there was “absolutely no nonsense.” He constantly 
asserted the latter, so it must have been true. 

At the center of the earth was the law of supply and demand, 
because of it the planets moved in their courses and the sun 
rose in sunrise and turned crimson at night. Birds sang because 
of it, and on June evenings young people laughed with a catch 
in their voices. God, who was the best business man of all, 
took this into account and increased the ranks of the prosperous 
—while He depleted, leaving only enough so that charity could 
still exist, the ranks of the wastrel. And there was nothing, in 
all of his sixty years of experience, that had puzzled Mr. Joel 
or that he had found he couldn’t buy. 


This point of view had brought him inevitably into conflict 
with Prebbles. Prebbles believed that although under present 
conditions it was clearly necessary for a man to make his way 
in the world, the present age was inclined to misplace its values, 
and that making your way in the world was not half so im- 
portant as what you did with your way while you were making 
it and after it was made. He regarded money as merely an op- 
portunity to think just as hard as you could about everything 
else in the world but money. Not that he argued with Mr. Joel 
or disclosed these opinions to him—living in Philadelphia, he 
never disclosed them to anyone but his wife, a remarkably in- 
telligent young woman, and his chauffeur, a remarkably intelligent 

young man—but he had a way of looking at 
Mr. Joel with a deep brooding amusement in 
his eyes that annoyed Mr. Joel excessively. 
The one thing Mr. Joel wasn’t used to was 
anyone looking at him with a deep brooding 
amusement. If Prebbles had openly disclosed 
his views, he would never have been allowed 
to marry Anita Joel, Rutter Joel’s only 
daughter—only child, in fact—at all. As it 
was, it took him eight years to accomplish 
this much desired end. And he had never 
forgiven his father-in-law. 

Eight years of postponed happiness, eight 
years of youth—that thing that 
never comes back—eight years 
of uncertainty and at times agony, 
for Anita was a gentle soul and 
hated to disturb her father and 
frequently out of sheer weariness 
seemed on the point of giving up 
the struggle. For a while she lost 
her beauty; she grew thin. If 

you love a woman very 
much, you don’t forgive 
easily the person respon- 
sible for all the trials enu- 
merated. And what was 
the sense of it? Mr. Joel 
was enormously rich. 
Prebbles remembered that 
first interview with his 
future father-in-law when 
Prebbles himself had been 
a mere bank-clerk. 

He had been shown up 
to Mr. Joel’s library on 
the second floor, and as 
the door had opened, a 
great cloud of rich cigar- 
smoke had blurred the 
soft, clear atmosphere of 
the hall. Mr. Joel was 
sitting behind a long desk 
pretending to be busy, on 
the theory that if you can 
possibly embarrass and 
make uncomfortable your 

visitor, you will somehow arrive more exactly at the truth. 

But Prebbles had a magnificent fund of Scotch dourness; he 
too remained silent. 

“Well?” said Mr. Joel irritably, after a while. 

“I want to marry your daughter, sir,” announced Prebbles flatly. 

Mr. Joel swung about in his chair, and his red mouth opened 
in amazement. Of course it wasn’t amazement, for he had 
known for three months that this was coming, and had made his 
daughter’s life miserable in consequence. 

“And may I ask,” he had inquired with gentle irony, 
your prospects are? How much are you making now?” 

“Thirty-five hundred a year, sir.” 

“Humph! That’s what I pay my head chauffeur.” 

Prebbles colored. 

“Who are you, Prebbles, anyhow?” 

“IT am a Scotchman, sir,” said Prebbles with quiet "dignity. 
“TI suppose I am not what in England would be called a gentle- 
man; my father was a crofter-minister—a farmer and a parson 
combined; but he read Greek and Latin in the original, and he 
worked his way through Edinburgh University.” His eyes sought 
the ceiling. “For three generations my ancestors have read Greek 
and Latin in the original, but when my father died, he left my 
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mother only a cow or two, and twenty acres of bad land. I’m 
supporting my mother now out of my income.” 

Mr. Joel laughed. He never knew how fortunate he was that 
he happened at the moment to be in Philadelphia and sitting in 
his own library and talking to a man who loved his daughter. 

“Well, I think you’ve got enough of a job, Prebbles,” he ad- 
vised wittily. “You look after your mother, and I'll look after 
my daughter.” - 

Prebbles stood up to his full height. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. “Before I’m done, I'll be looking 
after both of them and you too.” He drew in his breath. 
“Nobody can be quite as funny as you are without sooner or 
later wanting advice from somebody with better muscles and in 
better training. Besides, I’m certain there’re lots of things in 
your life, Mr. Joel, that require secrecy. When you need my 
help, sir, I will most heartily and amusedly give it to you.” 

And that was the only insulting thing he said in all those long 
eight years—or ever after, for that matter—to the father of the 
woman who was to be his wife. 

I don’t suppose Prebbles had second-sight, although it is a 
Scotch trait, but I do know that exactly nine years and six 
months after that interview, Mr. Joel, staring-eyed and with 
cheeks of a queer greenish pallor, burst into Prebbles’ siudy 
about ten o’clock of a misty February night, and flopping irto a 
chair, feebly fanned himself with a square-crowned derby hat 
which he had refused’ to leave with the servant downstairs. -His 
fur-collared coat was still about his shoulders. 

Anita Prebbles was at the opera, and Prebbles himself, in 
evening clothes, was sitting at a desk near an open fire writing 
letters. The room was very still and pleasantly warm. The 
only sounds were the muffled ticking of a clock and the purring 
whisper of the flames. There was no other light but the green- 
shaded reading-lamp on the desk at Prebbles’ elbow. He had 
got to his feet at his father-in-law’s entrance and now he turned 
the lamp about so that a white circle of radiance fell upon his 
visitor’s elderly agitated face and left Prebbles himself in dark- 
ness. Then he sat down again. In the shadows the great bulk 
of him loomed like the bulk of an attentive quiescent giant. 

‘“There’s something wrong, Mr. Joel?” he inquired gently. 

Mr. Joel started from the abstraction into which he had fallen 
and ran the middle finger of his right hand around between 
his neck and his co!lar, a gesture of choleric men when the blood 
is up in their heads. 

“Have you a cigar, 
Prebbles’ eyes. 

Prebbles handed a box over to him, struck a match, and then 
went back to his position by the desk. He had noticed that Mr. 
Joel’s hand, white and swollen and speckled like some curious 
and unhealthy fungus, a splendid ruby sparkling on the little 
finger as if the cold essence of the growth had concentrated there, 
was trembling violently. 

“Will,” said Mr. Joel, and Prebbles had never heard him 
speak in such an uncertain tone, “I want your advice. I—I 
don’t know what to do.” 

Prebbles touched the tips of his fingers together under his nose; 
he was human; the fingers concealed a smile. 

Mr. Joel talked for twenty minutes perhaps; he talked in the 
short, dogged sentences of a man who knows he is telling an 
unbelievable thing and only the insistence of his accent will 
convince his hearer. 

And this, it seems, is what had happened. 

Mr. Joel had stayed late at his office—not his office down-town 
but his office at the mill; he had stayed because it was a Friday 
near the end of the month and he had a great many accumulated 
problems to solve. He had telephoned his house not to send up his 
car for him as he didn’t know when he would get away and so 
would take a surface-car back to the distant fashionable quarter 
in which he lived. At seven o’clock he had sent one of his clerks 
—he had kept two with him—out to get sandwiches and bottles 

of milk, and at half-past eight, feeling very tired, he had declared 
~ it a day and bade his clerks good-night. To one of them he had 
said—Henry Marsh was his name: “Henry, how’s your wife2” 
Henry’s wife had been sick. ; ; 

As usual Mr. Joel was excessively careful about any number 
of details that had nothing whatsoever to do with the point of 
his story. 

Well, anyhow, he had said, “Henry, how’s your wife?” and then 
the three of them had locked the office and passed through the 
silent mill, where the great looms hung like mouths struck dumb 
in their clatter by the mysterious fact of night, and nodding to 
a watchman or two, had gained the street. Here the two clerks 


Will?” he asked thickly, not meeting 
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had said good-by to Mr. Joel and had been swallowed up in the 
darkness. 

Mr. Joel had three blocks to walk before he reached the car- 
line that would take him home. There was a thick mist about, 
creeping up in gray coils from the near-by river, and that part of 
the town was not well lighted, so that the rows of huge manu- 
factories, with their straight brick walls and their windows blotted 
out, must have looked, although of course Mr. Joel did not say 
so, like the sullen city-keeps of condottieri. An imaginative person 
might have expected any moment their doors to open and the 
silent street to flare with guttering torches and ring with voices. 

But Mr. Joel had only noticed that there wasn’t anyone about, 
not even a policeman. 

He walked on. He was irritated by this lack of policemen. 
He was in a lonely quarter. He would write to the mayor. He 
had crossed one intersecting street and had come to another. 
The fog had grown thicker. He was just about to set his boot 
on the farther curb, when the thing overtook him. 

For an instant the dry sound of Mr. Joel’s tongue ceased and 
the room was given over again to the ticking of the clock and 
the lisping whisper of the flames. Mr. Joel stared at the wall 
opposite him and turned his square-crowned derby hat between 
his fingers. 

“What thing?” prompted Prebbles. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Joel miserably; “I wish to God I 
did. I'd heard it behind me, I suppose, ever since I’d left the 
mill—footsteps. And then, just as I came to the curb, I knew 
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whatever it was had caught up to me and was walking by my side.” 

“And you hadn’t even looked back before?” interrupted his 
son-in-law. “Even when you were sure whatever it was was 
following you? At that time of night? In a place like that?” 

“No,” asserted Mr. Joel, with a queer look on his face. 

Prebbles’ eyelids narrowed. “Umph!” he said. “What was it?” 

Mr. Joel spoke as if he realized that this interruption, in 
combination with what he had to tell, would produce an anti- 
climax that only the increased fervor of his voice could offset. 
He seemed to be groping for words that would express a mental 
horror for which there had been no apparent physical cause. 

“Tt was a man,” he said, and licked his lips. “I couldn’t see 
him very distinctly—the mist was all about. A few yards off 
there was an electric light, and that made it all the harder. 
The fellow half looked as if he were- part of the mist made 
solid by the light. He had on a long, rough coat and his hat 
was pulled down over his eyes, and he didn’t say anything, just 
fell into step with me and walked along beside me as if we 
were finishing a stroll.” 

Prebbles visualized this horrid casual intimacy and nodded his 
head. 

“It was that,” continued Mr. Joel, “that first made me uneasy. 
I had imagined him a beggar, but when he didn’t speak I began 
to wonder if he wasn’t a footpad, and I kept wondering about 
that until, all of a sudden, he chuckled. Just like that. As if 
something amused him so much he couldn’t keep it any longer 
to himself. It was then I began to get really scared.” 
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“*This thing's to do; sith | have cause and 
will and strength, and means to do it.” 


“Naturally,” agreed Prebbles. “You knew then that he was 
a maniac.” 

Mr. Joel turned his head slowly until the rays of the lamp 
fell full upon his expressionless bulging eyes. 

“No,” he said slowly, “I never thought him a maniac—whatever 
he was, he wasn’t a maniac. I didn’t know what to think, but 
I couldn’t stand the silence any longer and so I asked, ‘Is there 
anything I can do for you?’ Just as coolly as possible. It 
wouldn’t do to let him know I was afraid. By this time we had 
come right under the electric light. The mist and everything 
made it look like a big spider web, and I felt somehow that I 
was never going to get out. And yet, only half a block away 
now, I could see the glare of the street where the cars ran. I 
said, ‘Is there anything I can do for you?’ and stopped.” 

Mr. Joel suited his present action to his final words, for he 
paused once more and stared at the wall opposite him. 

“He stopped too,” he resumed hastily, “and wheeled about, 
and took off his hat, and—and all at once I saw his face. White 
and clear as daylight. And then he chuckled again and seemed 
to be swallowed up in the mist. I—” For the first time a 
deep and natural flush suffused Mr. Joel’s countenance. “I 
turned and ran like a rabbit. I think I must have been yelling 
too, for I don’t remember anything until I found myself on the 
street where the cars were, with a couple of young men and a 
couple of girls asking me what was the matter. I had to buy 
them off. I was as much ashamed of myself as I am now.” 

“Exactly,” said Prebbles. “And it (Continued on page 119) 


Illustrated 


“The scheming little—little flapper!” she said. 


‘*D AH!” said Mrs. Augustus Penhallow, and again: “Bah!” 

Professor Augustus Penhallow, who knew, from long fa- 
miliarity with his wife’s ways, that she was not attempting to 
imitate a sheep, but was expressing disapproval, looked up from 
the glass of ginger-ale and lemon which he had been shaking 
around and around to hear the ice tinkle, and endeavored to detect 
for himself the cause of her exclamation. 

He did detect it at once, and sighed—ever so slightly, so that 
his spouse did not notice his lack of enthusiasm for her aversion, 
or perhaps we might even say his enthusiasm for the object of 
her aversion. 

But first it is necessary to explain how Professor Fenhallow 
and Mrs. Penhallow came to be sitting on the veranda of the 
Southmead Country Club, quite as if they were accustomed to 
it. They were. Some years before, Penhallow’s “Plane Geome- 
try” had appeared, and then his “Solid Geometry;” and both 
had been, and still were, best sellers in the textbook world. No- 
body is compelled to buy a novel if he doesn’t want to, but thou- 
sands of young men and maidens are annually compelled to buy 
Penhallow’s geometries. Hence the Penhallows had a summer 
place in Southmead, and belonged to the Country Club, and the 
Professor played golf—methodically, as befitted a mathemati- 
cian. Today, however, it was very warm, and he had deserted 
the links for the shaded veranda and the tinkle of ice in a glass, 
plus the occasional conversation—and now the two “Bah’s!”—of 
his wife. 
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by Gustavus C. Widney 


OMEN ATE 


WALTER 
PRICHARD 
EATON 


W hen Walter Prichard Eaton 
isn't writing fiction or plays— 
or about both, for he’s a critic, 
too—he’s playing golf. More- 
over, he prefers a course that's 
well stocked with natural haz- 
ards. His game preferably is 
of the perpendicular sort, due 
to his practice in the Berkshires 
or in the Oregon mountains, 
when he can manage to get there. 


“Brazen, absolutely brazen!” 


Mrs. Penhallow was well adapted to be the wife of a mathe- 
matician. She too was precise. She was a most excellent mana- 
ger, and saw to all the royalty payments, as well as to the dis- 
position of the money thereafter. Her character was firm. Her 
knowledge of academic matters (and many others) was exten- 
sive, and readily available to all who encountered her. In fact, 
a famous professor (not of mathematics) had once remarked: 
“Whenever Mrs. Penhallow talks to me, I feel that I am con- 
tinuing my education.” 

Yet she was now reduced to the elementary if expressive mono- 
syllable, “Bah!” 

It may have been surmised by the shrewd reader that the 
cause of this ejaculation was a female. Furthermore, as a 
strongly contributory cause, this female was in close conjunction 
with Augustus Penhallow, Jr., better known in ‘tthe Southmead 
Country Club as the Emperor. He had been christened the Em- 
peror in prep school, because the first Augustus was an emperor, 
and Penhallow, Jr., carried himself even then with a certain supe- 
rior aloofness. The name had stuck. He was now twenty-four, 
with a brand new Ph.D., and an instructorship in Romance lan- 
guages awaiting him in the autumn. And he was still superior 
and aloof, though he didn’t mean to be, and probably didn’t par- 
ticularly feel so. Gus was really almost one-quarter as nice as 
his mother thought he was—a high percentage for any young man. 
But the Lord had made him more interested in Romance languages 
than in Rotary clubs, and he wasn’t happy as a mixer. 
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It must be confessed, however, that at the present moment he 
appeared to be getting on very well indeed with one of his fel- 
low-creatures. This fellow-creature wore a gay and fetching blue- 
and-white sport-suit, and evidently played golf rather badly, for 
how else shall we account for the fact that the Emperor, com- 
ing with her up the fairway past the corner of the clubhouse, 
had to take her hands and place her fingers carefully around the 
handle of her brassie in an interlocking grip? It did actually look 
from the veranda as if the grip interlocked with his fingers as well 
as her own. 

It was just at this point that Mrs. Penhallow said, “Bah!” and 
igain, “Bah!” 

Professor Penhallow, after the almost inaudible sigh before 
mentioned, tinkled the ice in his glass once more, and then re- 
marked: 

“A slight prolongation of the vowel sound, my dear, effected 
by a tremolo of the palate, will produce a more realistic imita- 
tion of the characteristic alarm-call of the mother sheep.” 

Mrs. Penhallow did not deign to look at her husband. 

“The scheming little—little flapper!” she said. “Brazen, ab- 
solutely brazen!” 

‘“Certainly—she is using a brassie,” the Professor put in gently. 

It is doubtful if this professorial pun penetrated at all. Mrs. 
Penhallow was well armored against jokes under the best of con- 
ditions, and the conditions now were anything but favorable. She 
was an eye-witness 
to what she evi- 
dently considered, 
at the very least, . 
as the intellectual 
seduction of her 
son. 

“Think,” she said, 
“think of Gussie al- 
lowing himself to 
be subjected to the 
wiles of that bold 
little minx!” 

“But, my dear,” 
said the Professor, 
“Gussie seems to 
be enjoying it.” 

“Exactly!” she 
snapped, with a 
scornful glance at 
the face of one so 
stupid. 

“Is there any 
harm in enjoying 
yourself with a 
pretty girl? She ts 
pretty, you know.” 

“So is a French 
doll,” said his wife. 
‘‘Gussie_ knows 
nothing about 
women. He will 
make a fool of him- 
self—or be made a 
fool of. What does 
she want him for? 
Why can’t she pick 
out some of her 
own vapid kind?” 

“*The desire of 
the moth for the 
star—’”’ smiled the 
Professor. 

“IT shall speak to 
Gussie tonight.” 

‘‘Why, yes, I 
would,” her _ hus- 
band commented, “if I wanted him to go right on playing with 
Peggy.” 

“You think I have no influence with my son?” 

“T think, if your son knows little about women, perhaps you 
also overestimate your knowledge of young men,” the Pro- 
fessor replied. “But do as you please. Perhaps Peggy will take 
me over as a partner.” 

“I dare say you'd like that!” she sniffed. “It generally is the 
old men who are taken in by these bold-faced flappers.” 


The Professor permitted himself no answer but another in- 
audible sigh. His eyes, however, followed the retreating figures 
of his son and Miss Peggy Price. There was no parental con- 
cern in his glance. Rather, was it oddly wistful. But the part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows saw nothing of that. Her eyes, too, 
were following the retreating figures. 

They were so far away, however, that she could not see the 
large, roguish eyes of Peggy looking up into the face of Augustus, 
Junior, and certainly she could not hear the soft, caressing voice 
of Peggy exclaim: “I don’t see how you can play golf so well 
when you know so much!” 

This appeared to amuse the Emperor. It certainly did not dis- 
please him. “Is education a drawback to golf?” he inquired. 

“Why, of course,” said the girl. “Did you ever see a Phi Beta 
Kappa key in a first sixteen—except on your own watch-chain?” 

The Emperor reflected upon this seriously. “No, I don’t be- 
lieve I ever did. It is rather odd that high bodily codrdination 
doesn’t seem to go with high mental coérdination. I must talk 
it over with Father.” 

Miss Peggy now tried a brassie shot, and sliced fearfully. “It 
sometimes doesn’t go with very low mental codrdination, either,” 
she laughed. “I haven’t brains enough to read a time-table; 
yet I can’t play golf.” 

“A great many extremely intelligent people find time-tables 
very perplexing,” said the Emperor reassuringly. “And you for- 





“You are such a bright-plumaged little bird,” he whispered. ‘Why do you chum around with a drab old grind like me?” 


got then to use the grip I showed you, and you look your club 
too far back.” 

“Oh, dear, I’m such a bother! You'll have to show me all 
over again.” And she smiled apologetically at him. 

He showed her again. First he swung carefully with his own 
club, while she watched him. Then, seeing that her hands were 
still incorrectly placed in spite of the illustration, he took her 
fingers in his and placed them correctly around the grip. He 
found this task strangely pleasant. He had to stand close to 
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her side, of course. 
Not only their fingers, 
but their arms, their 
shoulders, touched. 
Little thrills went 
through him. Out of 
the corner of his eye 
he could see her red, 
laughing lips. He 
turned his eyes fully 
upon her face; and she too raised hers. 
thrill. He grew red. 

“I—I’'m afraid I’m a clumsy teacher,” he said. 

“I know I’m a clumsy pupil,” she answered. 
stupid about everything. I’m an awful little fool. 
mother.” 

“My mother?” The Emperor looked puzzled. 

But Peggy was preparing now to make her shot. She seemed 
really to give her mind to it. At any rate, she got off a good 
one. 

“That’s the stuff!” cried Gussie. ‘“That’s fine! Who said 
you couldn’t play golf? We'll have you round under a hun- 
dred yet!” 

“But I can only do it when you show me how,” said Peggy. 
“T'll have to call you Svengali. Wasn’t he the bird that made 
Trilby sing?” 

Gussie laughed. 
time, wont you?” 

“You'd get pretty sick of that,” she answered soberly. 
so much of my golf as of me.” 

Gussie managed a bold look into her eyes. 
he declared. 

“Oh, yes, you would. 
full of sawdust—or something worse. 
generation, you know.” 

“Aint I the new generation too?” the Emperor demanded, for- 
getful of grammar. 

Peggy laughed and shook her head. “You are wise with the 
wisdom of all the generations,” she answered. 

“Oh, come now!” the young man deprecated. 
doesn’t mean all that!” 

“What does a Ph.D. mean?” inquired Peggy. 

So they played no more that afternoon, but sat beneath a 
willow tree on the bank of the river, and the Emperor discoursed 
on many things, including especially the significance of the doc- 
torate, and his plans for teaching Romance languages; and Peggy, 
who spoke only one romance language, looked into his face and 
spoke it. In the course of time, there being no other players 
adjacent, the Emperor became almost painfully aware of the 
proximity of her hand to his, and after a gasp to give him cour- 
age, took it. Possibly he had overestimated the need for cour- 
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He experienced another 


“T’m just as 
You ask your 


“Then you'll have to play with me all the 
“Not 
“T don’t think so!” 


My eyes open and shut, but I’m really 
I’m the terrible, flip new 


“A Ph.D. 
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The girl placed his hand back on the wheel 


“Last week you were 
holding Peggy's hand, no doubt. 


And now you try to hold mine.” 


age. Nothing at all happened except a delicious sensation of 
electric shock, followed by a warm internal glow as her fingers 
closed about his own. 

But he ceased speaking of Romance languages. 

“You are such a bright-plumaged little bird,” he half whispered. 
“Why do you chum around with a drab old grind like me?” 

The girl leaned against him with a soft and tiny laugh. “I 
suspect maybe I like you a bit.” she answered. 

Gussie looked quickly over his shoulders, in each direction, saw 
a clear coast, and obeyed his primal instinct. He saw her eyes 
close. He closed his own. Their kiss was the sweetest, most 
rapturous sensation he had ever experienced. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Penhallow had given up hope of her son’s 
return to the clubhouse, and departed to make sure the arrange- 
ments for dinner were being carried out according to her direc- 
tions. She invariably saw to such matters in person. 

At dinner she said nothing to her son regarding his game or 
his partner. But to her surprise and evident annoyance, his 
father did. 

“Have a good match, son?” he asked. 

“Not exactly a match,” Penhallow, Junior, replied, with a not 
entirely concealed effort at a calm and casual tone. “Peggy is 
no Glenna Collett, you know. I’m trying to teach her.” 

“I noticed you are changing her grip,” his father pursued. 

The Emperor became absorbed in a chop. “Yes,” he managed. 
“The interlocking grip is the only one to use.” 

“Humph!” It escaped from his mother. 

Gussie looked up. He suddenly remembered Peggy’s words: 
“Ask your mother.” 

“What’s the matter with Peggy, Ma?” he abruptly demanded. 

This was a line of attack Mrs. Penhallow was unprepared for. 
Her code demanded plain speaking and strict honesty; yet she 
realized the sense in her husband’s earlier warning. 

“Nothing—nothing at all, dear. Why?” she answered. 

“But Ma, you know you don’t say ‘Humph!’ merely about the 
interlocking grip. You don’t know what an interlocking grip is.” 

“T know better than I did,” his mother could not refrain from 
replying. 

The Professor was now silent. A close scrutiny of his counte- 
nance would, perhaps, have disclosed a lurking trace of satis- 
faction. 
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His son was also silent for a long moment, and a trifle red, but 
whether from anger or embarrassment was not certain. 

“I find Peggy extremely entertaining and attractive,” he finally 
said. “I am going to play with her in the mixed foursomes on 
Saturday.” 

The Emperor could be cool and final, when he chose. He was, after 
all, his mother’s son. She realized that, and changed the subject. 

“I wonder whom Lucy Briggs will play with?” she asked. 

However, this was not exactly to change the subject, evidently, 
for Gussie grew red again. He had expected three days ago to 
play with Lucy himself. He knew that Lucy also had probably 
expected it. And he hadn’t yet hit upon a way out of his di- 
lemma. His mother’s question annoyed him. How much did 
she guess, anyway? And for heaven’s sake, why couldn’t she 
leave him alone? It was his affair. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” he replied, his tone implying, further, 
that he didn’t care. 

“If Lucy would play with me, I might win something at last,” 
his father remarked. “Lucy is a good golfer. She concentrates 
on her shots.” 

“Lucy does everything efficiently,” said Mrs. Penhallow. 

“I’m a bit fed up on efficiency,” snapped the Emperor. _ 

“You wouldn’t be fed up at all, if we didn’t have an efficient 
cook,” said his mother with firm practicality. 

“And an efficient housewife,” said the Professor with a gallant 
bow toward his partner. 

Their son waved this aside, and presently departed from the 
house. They heard the engine of his car roar into life. 

“There! Now you've 
done it, after you 
warned me not to!” 
cried Mrs. Penhallow. 
“T suppose he’s going 
off to see that—that 
flapper!” 

“J’ve done it?” The 
Professor made a ges- 
ture of despair. Then 
he went slowly into 
his garden, where a 
moon, new risen, was 
turning the sundial pil- 
lar into a marble ghost, 
and the scent of the 
evening stocks and 
nicotiana was heavy. 
He strolled down the 
dewy paths between 
the beds, whistling 
very softly, almost 
under his breath. The 
tune was a waltz of his 
youth. He had not 
recalled it for thirty 
years. 

The pairing of 
Peggy and the Emperor 
for the mixed four- 
somes caused some 
amused comment and 
lifting of eyebrows in 
the Seuthmead Coun- 
try Club. Some one 
went so far as to ask 
Peggy if she were pro- 
gressing well with her 
philosophical thesis, 
and somebody else 
wanted to know if she 
were after a Ph.D.— 
which could hardly be 
called a subtle jest. 
But Peggy only 
grinned amiably at one 
joker, kicked the other 
prettily in the shins, 
and waited for the 
Emperor to show up 
for practice. 

They practiced every 
day. Their method of 


“I—we—he kissed me, right here. 





training, however, was unique. It consisted of a few holes of 
golf, alternated with long rests beneath the willows. The sight 
of Peggy’s red lips now filled the young philologist with an 
almost overpowering sensation of longing. It would come over 
him at the most unexpected and unfortunate places, as when, for 
instance, Peggy made a little face at him on the sixth tee, while 
his own father was waiting behind him on the bench. Gussie 
would go all hot and cold at such moments, and make a sad 
mess of his next shot. The Professor, observing, said nothing. 
But he smiled. 

On Saturday, however, the Emperor put all that resolutely 
from him. Nor did it require so much effort as you might sup- 
pose. Amorous desire is a mighty emotion. It has overthrown 
empires and lost kingdoms. Antony went to his doom at its 
command. But the desire of a real golfer to win a match, the 
instinct of the born player to concentrate upon his game when 
under fire, is mighty also. Gussie was a born golfer. Besides, 
amorous desire is curiously dependent upon exactly the right 
setting. The least little jarring thing can divert it into some- 
thing curiously akin to distaste. Truly, as his mother had said, 
Gussie knew little about women. He came to the clubhouse 
determined to go out with Peggy, who-would earnestly follow 
his precepts, and they would attain, if not the prize, at least a 
high place in the scoring. He was there for business. But 
Peggy seemed unimpressed by the gravity of the occasion. She 
burbled on the first tee. She said she just couldn’t remember 
how to lock her fingers. She spoke words of encouragement to 
her ball in baby talk. When she topped it, she said, “Damn!” 

They were playing 
with Cyrus Curtin and 
his daughter Nell. 
Cyrus was a dignified 
banker who believed 
thoroughly in Queen 
Victoria, and the pro- 
priety of his own off- 
spring. Gussie was 
shocked. 

“You mustn’t cuss 
before them,” he whis- 
pered to Peggy. “Old 
Curtin will think 
you’re corrupting 
Nell.” 

“But that’s why I 
did it!” said Peggy, as 
if surprised at his den- 
sity. 

Gussie was annoyed 
and unpleasantly af- 
fected by this. Look- 
ing at Peggy’s red lips 
as she pouted them at 
him, he realized with 
a shock that he didn’t 
want to kiss them. He 
wanted to still less, 
after she made a mess 
of her second shot. 

“For heaven’s sake, 
try to remember what 
I’ve told you!” he ex- 


claimed. “You came 
back miles too far 
then.” 


“Yes sir, Ill try,” 
Peggy answered meek- 
ly, trotting along close 
to his side. 

But just now he 
didn’t particularly 
want her close to his 
side. He was making 
up his mind whether 
to use a mashie or a 
jigger for his second 
shot. The difference 
might mean a stroke. 
It demanded all his 
attention. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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I made him do it,” she half sobbed. 








Mr. Cooper writes that the Shrimp 
is visiting him in New York, having 
come from his Colorado home in a crate. 
Thus far he appears to be enjoving him- 
self hugely. If he seems to miss anything, 
it is front yards and an occasional 
free dog worthy of his mettle. Leashed 
chows, Pekinese and poodles he scorns. 


By 
CouRTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


Iss MARGARET LANNINGTON of Kenwood, Missouri, was per- 

turbed. She was also disheveled and dusty—her hands 
grimy and held gingerly from her sides—as she turned into the 
stable-yard of the Tri-State Manufacturing Company, and asked 
in repressed tones of the yard-man if he had seen Mr. Theodore 
Bainbridge. Then, hardly hearing the affirmative answer, she 
stood for a moment in exasperated survey of a pattering thing 
which romped joyously before her, Lord Kilkenning Marston 
Conqueror I, otherwise Toodles, otherwise His Majesty the 
Shrimp, all-around Boston Bull champion of Missouri, but at 
the precise moment resembling anything except aristocracy. 

His Majesty’s patent-leather harness was ripped and torn in a 
dozen places. His usually spotless white feet were mud-stained. 
In fact, the Shrimp bore numerous evidences of conflict and of 
turmoil. But he also bore an air of extreme satisfaction. He 
was panting happily, wide jaws open, tongue hanging loose in 
joyous fatigue. Lord Kilkenning Marston Conqueror I had just 
shown the canine town bully where to get off, and how to do it— 
which was sufficient unto the day for him. And now, his mind 
free for an afternoon of enjoyment, he bounced and leaped and 
pleaded before the stable doors, begging that Miss Lannington 
open them and allow him further happiness in the company of a 
beloved eight-horse team of ex-circus Percherons, resting within 
for purposes best known to the Tri-State Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Mr. Theodore Bainbridge, its new superintendent. 

“Oh, Toodles!” Miss Lannington sighed. “Why can’t you re- 
member your pedigree?” 

To which Toodles, otherwise Lord and So Forth, only bounced 
and pleaded the more. Margaret Lannington gingerly extended a 
dirt-grimed hand and pulled at the stable door. 
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Ernest Fuhr 


“Gran’ma!” she called, and waited until 
a wrinkled ex-driver of eight-horse circus 
teams should appear from the shadows of 
the stalls. “Take Toodles, wont you?” 

“Yessum! Here, sonny!” Then, as the 
dog scooted through the opening toward the 
dim forms of his beloved Percherons, “He 
looks a bit shook up, don’t he?” the old man observed. 

Again a sigh. 

“Yes. He’s been at it again. 
ever do with him. See if you can clean him up a bit. 
go up to the office and see Mr. Bainbridge.” 

“VYessum, Miss Lannington. I'll fix him.” Whereupon Miss 
Lannington turned sadly away, and Gran’ma closed the stable 
door. The Shrimp sniffed and trotted about for a moment, then 
sank to his haunches in ecstatic survey of his giant comrades of 
the stall-line. 

For it concerned the Shrimp not at all that he was dirty and 
muddy and that his patent-leather harness now was a total loss. 
To tell the truth, he liked it. His show name might be Lord 
Kilkenning Marston Conqueror I; his pedigree might be as long 
as the dream of a rarebit fiend; and his forebears might have 
been dog-personages of refinement and culture: but somewhere 
within the Shrimp was a love of the rough and ready, with the 
result that he chased cats when the opportunity arose, got into 
fights, ran away when Miss Lannington wasn’t looking, and 
stole bones from the box at the rear of the Bon Ton Butcher 
Shop. 

More than that. the Shrimp’s aversion to a harrowing past of 
a petted aristocracy had caused various effects. They had re- 
sulted, for one thing, in giving Mr. Theodore Bainbridge the 
knowledge that he could amount to something, and had made 
him fight to his present position. More than that, the dog’s love 
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“Don’t call meno liar! 
“Then you stop sicking 
on that dog of yours!” 


for running away had taken him 
to a circus, attached him to 
Gran’ma and that eight-horse 
team and then brought them 
all into the barns of the Tri- 
State simply because they had 
given young Mr. Bainbridge the 
idea for a selling campaign on 
glue. All of which, however, 
entered into the calculations of 
the Shrimp not at all. All that 
he knew was that he was dirty, 
and victorious, and _ happily 
alone with eight wonderful Per- 
cherons, and that Gran’ma was 
allowing him to enjoy himself, 
free from the touch of water 
and soap. Though this was 
enough for a dog like His Maj- 
esty, it touched sorely upon 
the delicate sensibilities of a 
mistress just emerging from the 
washroom of the Tri-State office 
and brushing disdainfully at the 
dirt blotches on her skirt while 
she waited for her fiancé to dis- 
miss his stenographer with the 
last letters of the afternoon. 
Miss Lannington was nettled. 
“Theodore!” she said when 
the chair beside him finally was 
cleared. “You'll simply have 
to do something about Toodles!” 


“I?” Young Mr. Bainbridge looked up from a desk cluttered 
with advertising slogans, price diagrams, and the proofs of a 
highly colored label depicting a Boston bulldog firmly intrenched 
in glue and defying the efforts of eight mottled horses to dis- 
lodge him, while bold-faced letters proclaimed the secret of it 
all: 


EIGHT-HORSE GLUE 
A Percheron Pull and a Bulldog Grip— 


For a moment Mr. Bainbridge surveyed this blankly. Then: 

“I?” he asked again. ‘“Why—Margaret, I’m—I’m just up to 
my eyes with work. What’s it all about?” 

“About his fighting. He’s been at it again. With that old 
Mason’s dog!” 

“Who licked?” 

Margaret Lannington pressed her lips. 

“Does that make any difference? If you must know, I sup- 
pose Toodles did. He seems satisfied. He got every dog in 
town to help him.” 

“Huh?” 

“Oh, Theodore, I never was so disgusted with him in my life! 
We were going down the street and happened to pass old: Mr. 
Mason’s house. Of course he was out in the yard watering the 
lawn, and that big yellow cur of his was on the porch. Just 
as we went by, I heard a hissing sound, as if he was sicking 
Tige—” 

Mr. Bainbridge stirred belligerently. 

“I told him what he’d get if he ever did that again!” 

“Now, please, don’t you start anything! Toodles is bad enough. 
Anyway, he could have gotten out of it all if he'd only wanted 
to. I called to him immediately, even before Tige jumped off 
the porch. But he wouldn’t budge; he just stood there with his 
back up, looking at two or three other dogs that were wandering 
around down by the corner. I called and called, but he just 
wouldn’t obey me—he acted just as if somebody’d told him to 
fight!” 

_— Miss Lannington 
glanced in accusing fashion at her 
fiancé, and Mr. Bainbridge cen- 
tered his attention upon the fact 
that Eight-horse Glue possessed a 
Percheron Pull and a Bulldog Grip. 

“As if I could do a thing like 
that!” he said. 

“Well, you’ve encouraged him. 
You must admit that, Theodore.” 

“But what did he do?” 

Margaret Lannington sighed. 

“Tm trying to tell you, Theo- 
dore. He glanced around at these 
other dogs—just as if he were siz- 
ing them up. Then, when Tige 
jumped off the porch, he made 
just one dive down to the corner 
with that big yellow cur after him. 























“That's right! Hol’ on to 
it! Hol’ on! A Percheron 
pull an’ a bulldog grip!” 
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He didn’t stop until he got to 
the other dogs; then he 
turned all of a sudden, jumped 
at Tige, and went onto his 
back and began to yelp. The 
other dogs didn’t know what 
it was all about, and of course 
they jumped at him, too. Then 
Tige dived in, and the first 
thing I knew, the whole crew 
were fighting. Then, when 
everything was so mixed up 
you couldn’t see anything, and 
I'd gotten all dirty and almost 
bitten from trying to find him, 
out came Toodles from under 
it all, and trotted along with 
me as if he didn’t even know 
what it was all about, and 

left the rest of them fighting!’ 

“Fighting Tige?” 

“Of course—and Mr. Mason 
swearing something terrible 
Saying it was all my fault! 
Oh, I don’t know what we’re 
going to do about it.” 

Neither did Mr. Bainbridge, 
except that he knew enough 
not to indulge in a natural in 
clination to praise dog strat- 
egy. Miss Lannington went 
on: 

“Well, at least, Theodore, | 
should think you could go see 
Mr. Mason. He had no right 
to set Tige onto Toodles.” 

“Tl see him. But”—and 
young Mr. Bainbridge rubbed 
a hand across a damp brow 
“do I have to go right now: 
This St. Louis thing—we’ve 
got a lot to think about down 
there.” 

“You mean about the pa- 
rade?” 

“About everything,” said 
Mr. Bainbridge in a low voice, 
looking about the office as 
though he expected to find a 
spy or two concealed under 
the desks. ‘We're not getting 
along so well. That parade’s 
only a week off, and though 
we've spent a stack of money 
with the newspapers, not a 
line of publicity have they 
given us! It’s the Ajax Company. They’re the ones!” Again 
he glanced about the office, leaned closer to Margaret and whis- 
pered: “I've had a tip. They're going to fight us every inch 
of the way.” 

Margaret Lannington saw nothing in that to worry about. 

“I don’t understand where that can hurt you. Their old glue 
isn't half as good as yours. That ought to settle it.” 

Mr. Theodore Bainbridge pressed his lips slightly—the action 
of a man with a woman who will not be reasonable. 

“Ves,” he said sadly, “our glue’s better than theirs. But if 
nobody finds it out—” Then, as if in dismissal of the sub- 
ject, he reached for his hat. “We'll go see about Toodles. Per- 
haps it would be better.” 

Together they passed out of the office and down the stairs, 
stopping at the stables, whence issued high-voiced sounds of 
command, accompanied by a series of bumpings and deep- 
throated growls. Theodore opened the door, to discover a 
wrinkled man, bent on one knee, arms raised above his head in 
excited gesticulations, while on the floor His Majesty the 
Shrimp, feet digging and jerking, teeth bared. tugged at a leather 
mouth-pad attached to a chain. Gran’ma yelled in encouragement : 

“That’s right, sonny! Hol’ on to it! Hol’ on, there—hol’ on! 
A Percheron pull an’ a bulldog grip. Hol’ on!” 

Then he looked up. 
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“Doin’ right well, aint he?” he asked. Mr. Bainbridge nodded. 

“Yes, right well, Gran’ma. Keep him at it for a while. Miss 
Lannington and I will be back soon.” 

Margaret asked a question, only to be interrupted. 

“Sh-h-h-h-h!”” said Mr. Bainbridge hurriedly, and closed the 
door. A townsman, saving distance, was cutting through the 
stable-yard. “It’s the St. Louis thing.” 

“Gar: 

They proceeded on down the street toward the home of the 
irascible Mr. Mason. 

He was still in the yard, a scrubby-faced man with pent- 
housed eyes, watering the lawn as usual, while his yellow cur 
Tige lay on the veranda, licking spasmodically at an assortment 
of fresh tooth-marks. 

Theodore Bainbridge approached the fence. 

“Haven't I told you not to sick that dog of yours on Lord 
Kilkenning?” he asked without previous formalities. The 
grumpy Mr. Mason ceased his irrigation efforts and came angrily 
forward. 

“I never sicked him. I turned on the hose, an’ it hissed. Tige 
must’ve thought—” 

Mr. Bainbridge sneered. ‘“That’s a good one!” 

A fist shook, propelled by the grumpy Mr. Mason. “Don’t you 
call me no liar!” 
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“Then you stop sicking on that dog of yours! I whipped you 
once, and ['ll—” 

“Theodore!” Margaret Lannington had caught his arm. Mr. 
Mason glared for an instant across the fence, then went back 
to his hose, mumbling to himself. Young Mr. Bainbridge, with 
a quick movement, brushed his sleeves back to his wrists. 

“Knew I’d lose my temper if I came over here,” he said, as 
they started to move away. “Can’t help it, though. That old 
codger!” 

“Well, just forget all about it. Please!” Margaret Lanning- 
ton had experienced a sudden change of heart. “Did you hear 
what he was saying when he went away from the fence—some- 
thing about getting even? I suppose,” she added, “that I must 
keep off this street when I have Toodles with me. And you 
will too, wont you, Theodore—while you’re keeping Toodles for 
me?” 

He gave his consent—even though it was unmanly, he said, 
to sneak up side-streets just to keep away from a grouch. But 
he’d do it. Then they parted, Margaret to hurry home to pre- 
pare for a three-days stay in St. Louis, Mr. Theodore Bainbridge 
to return to his thoughts of glue. Things were not going ex- 


A dozen dogs took up 
the matter. Thena 
hundred—a tangle of 
leash «strings, yellow 
dogs, black dogs, white 
dogs, mottled dogs. 


tremely well with the 
preparations of the Tri- 
State Manufacturing 
Company for the pre- 
miére appearance upon 
any market of Eight- 
horse Glue, the stickum 
with a Percheron Pull and 
a Bulldog Grip. Opposi-° 
tion had appeared in the 
offing. 

In the first place, the 
St. Louis newspapers 
were bravely resisting all 
inducements to look up- 
on glue as a matter of 
crashing news _ interest. 
During the several visits 
which Mr. Bainbridge had 
made to the business 
offices, and in which he 
had explained the fact 
that St. Louis, of all the 
cities in the world, had 
been selected by the Tri- 
State Manufacturing 
Company, of the near-by 
town of Kenwood, in 
which to send Eight-horse 
Glue forth to its trium- 
phant victories, the ad- 
vertising men had smiled, 
taken the Tri-State’s 
money and mentioned the 
sorrowful fact that the 
business office had no 
affiliation whatever with 
the editorial department. 
And when Theodore inter- 
viewed the managing edi- 
tors, it was to find them 
seemingly interested only 
in divorces, scandals, 
murders, hangings, rail- 
road wrecks and_ the 
doings of Washington. 
There was no room for 
glue. Mr. Bainbridge had 
even advanced the argu- 

ment that home industries should be encouraged. Which was de- 
cidedly true; but St. Louis was a big town, and new forms of 
business were starting up every week. The news columns re- 
mained glueless. 

In all this Mr. Bainbridge felt that he detected a sinister in- 
fluence. The Ajax Glue Company, for instance, had become 
strangely active lately—to say nothing of Two-by-Two Sticker, 
Missouri Mucilage and a few others. The returns of once en- 
thusiastic salesmen had shown no wavering of merchants’ faith 
in established lines. Nobody, it seemed, loved Eight-horse Glue 
—save Mr. Bainbridge himself. 

But he was persisting, nevertheless; and now, back at the fac- 
tory. he stood slouched in the stable doorway, staring dolefully 
down at the vociferous Gran’ma and the energetic Shrimp, still 
tugging at that pad. 

“Do you think it’ll make a hit, Gran’ma?” 

“Does a fish swim?” asked that personage. “That’s right, sonny. 
Hol’ on to it! Hol’ on—a Percheron pull an’.a bulldog grip!” 

Mr. Bainbridge mopped his brow. 

“I hope it does. We’ve got to do something, Gran’ma. Those 
other companies in St. Louis are ( Continued on page 106) 
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Miss Pickthall's ff 
most remarkable 
stories have all been 
published in this 
magazine, where Ff 
they have aroused | 
exceptional interest. 
Essentially a poet, 
the young writer's al 
mind was trans- ime 
ported on the magic fil! 
carpet of her imag- i 
ination far ajield. 

And in this day of 
amazing archaeo- 

logical discovery, no 

story could be more 

timely than thts, per- 

haps the greatest of 

its author's tales. 
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A FLOCK of golden butterflies was halfway across the great 
é river; one vivid sunbeam, falling from a rent in the crowding 
clouds, showed them, dazzling as fire-flakes, against the wall of 
the forest. Then came the tropic shower. The far banks and 
the rosy roofs of Chuelo went out in an instant. When it cleared, 
five minutes later, there were no more butterflies. 

Dumornay scowled at the forest. “Yes,” he said, “like that! 
Just like that! You'd wipe out a hundred men just as quick as 
that!” He went aft to where Forbes Mason the archeologist lay 
under an awning, feeding a tame tamarin with bananas. He said: 
“Surely—surely it’s time they came?” 

Mason looked up at him quietly from under wrinkled brows, 
and the tiny black elf of a monkey copied the movement faith- 
fully. “Stanning has been in there,” he went on, pointing at the 
jade barrier of the jungle, “for nearly a year.” 

Mason rose slowly, and they paced forward together. With a 
fairy chatter, the tamarin fled shoreward by one of the hawsers 
that moored the small steamer to the trees on the bank. 

For weeks they had lain there, waiting, by arrangement, to pick 
up Stanning’s expedition on its return from Comaque, the lost 
city of the interior. But Stanning had not come: nor had they 
any news of him since that day, now nearly a year ago, when 
he had plunged into the jungle—that jungle which remained im- 
placable in its mystery as the sea. 

‘T'd have given five years of my life to go with him,” went on 
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Dumornay, “but this waiting is getting on my nerves! The 
forest and the river seem to know, and I keep watching them, 
wondering when they'll let out a word or a sign. Think what 
hangs on Stanning’s success, apart from any question of personal 
safety! Why, if they find this legendary inscription, it may un- 
lock the mystery of the South American hieroglyphs from Palen- 
que to Peru, as the Rosetta Stone unlocked the mystery of Egypt! 
But—the forest’s against him—against us! Don’t you feel it?” 
He laughed uneasily. “I'll go and take some quinine. I’m all to 
bits with the suspense. I feel all ready to jump when they come, 
as if there’d be a crash—” 

He stopped as if his life had stopped. There was no sound but 
the faint perpetual voice of the water alongside. Yet on the 
instant the jungle had spoken to him, the silent revelation had 
been made. He gasped out: “Mason! Great heaven! It’s 
come!” 

Such things do come, sometimes, downstream to Chuelo of the 
red roofs—such things as the small dugout now yawing slowly in 
the current. In the bottom lay a man, both hands clasped about 
a rusty tin box. And that was all. 

“You win this time!” said Dumornay through his teeth to the 
forest. 

Even when the dugout was caught and the man lifted out and 
carried to the cabin, Dumornay was aware of that pervading 
spirit. In the hours that followed, it was the forest he fought. 
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The forest was trying to pull the man back, out of their hold, 
and they fought to keep him. They won so much. With the 
dawn, he woke, and looked at them sanely in the light of the 
moth-clouded lamp. For the first time they thought of his iden- 
tity. Mason said: “It’s Shand, the young photographer.” 
Dumornay, a dripping ghost stripped to his pajama trousers, 


spooned beef-extract into Shand’s mouth. He telegraphed to 
Mason: “What’s happened?” An almost uncontrollable curiosity 
fired both men. Mason, trembling, leaned over the cot. “Shand,” 


“Stanning said: ‘This is the 

end.” He and Lewisham 

and | loaded ourselves and 

left the house on the terrace. 
No arrows fell.” 


he called, as if to some 
one at a distance, 
“Shand, where’s Stan- 
ning?” 

“Well,” whispered 
Shand, “my head’s in a 
muddle, but I'l! try and 
tell you. You know the 
falls of the fifth tribu- 
tary of the Monacillo?” 
He broke off, staring at 
them helplessly. “No, 
of course you don’t. But 
anyway, it’s there we 
buried him—Dr. Stan- 
ning.” He looked at 
Mason. “Am I the only 
one that’s come out?” 
he cried. “Am I the 
only one?” 

Mason’s face answered 
him. He turned on his 
side and wept like a 
child. And simply as a 
child, he said presently: 
“That’s done me good I 
feel better. Is my box 
safe?” 

“Quite safe.” Ques- 
tions they dared not ask, 
lest they should snap 
that slender thread of 
recollection that had 
survived the forests, 
trembled on Mason’s 
lips. Shand plucked at 
the sheet restlessly. 

“Could I have it in 
here?” he asked. 

The box was brought. 
His bony hands clasped 
it. He shut his eyes. 
Looking at the contented 
smile on the ghost of a 
face where the moth- 
shadows flickered like 
the shadows of flowing 
water, they dared not 
ask what it was that he 
had brought out. 

Suddenly Shand began 
to speak. 

“Tt was a long way.” 
The whispering voice 
seemed to flow like the 
shadows and the water 
alongside. “A lung way 

403) to Comaque! We were 

—_— > never out of the forests. 

At first we passed vil- 

lages of friendly Indians, full of little brown children and tame 
parrots. Then there was nothing but trees. 

“After a long time, steering by compass as you do at sea, we 
came to a hill. A forest grew on the hill, but under the forest 
was a city. Once, when I was a boy, I found the skeleton of a 
calf in the pasture, all grown over wit! grass and vines. It was 
that way the trees grew over Comaque—over its basalt roads and 
its great terraces, over its altars and its palaces, over its dead 
people and its dead gods.” 
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He lay back, panting, on the silk-cotton pillow. Dumornay’s 
hand closed over his, holding him against the pull of the jungle. 

Presently he went on: “Dr. Stanning was wonderful. You'd 
have thought he’d been there before. He'd say, ‘Dig here,’ or 
‘Run a trench there,’ and they'd uncover a roadway, or an altar, 
or a god. Then I'd come along and take photographs till I was 
ready to drop, while he sketched and measured. But what I liked 
best,”—the shadow of the forest lifted from Shand’s eyes; they 
grew young and tender,—‘what I liked best was the flowers. 

“They grew all over the ruins. Pink and yellow and mauve 
orchids, full of wild bees. I would have liked Janey to see them. 
Stanning had ‘em thrown away like weeds. ‘I’ve never seen such 
nice flowers,’ I said to him. ‘Aren’t we goin’ to take some back 
with us?’ But he and Lewisham laughed at me. ‘They’re common 
ones,’ they said. ‘We've no room. Throw ’em away.’ There were 
white ones all over the terrace where they found the house with 
the inscription.” 


UMORNAY looked at Mason with an eagerness so keen it 
was like pain. But Mason signaled: “Hush. Don’t interrupt.” 
“Not worth picking, Stanning said,” Shand went on, wander- 
ingly. “But they were the prettiest thing there. I hated to waste 
em. 
care a tin whistle for anything outside their own line. Not that 
I was surprised. ‘I'll give the history of a continent to the 
world,’ Stanning would say, walking the terrace under the roots 
of the great ceiba trees. ‘Mine! All this is mine!’ And we'd 
watch the moon rise over the forest, and the great idols grow gray 
in the dew, and the shadows of the pillars wheeling as they’d 
wheeled for hundreds of years, till even I could see what a 
tremendous thing it was.” 

The feeble voice failed. Moments passed. A rumbling vibra- 
tion shook the steamer. Shand asked suddenly: ‘‘What’s that?” 

“Exhaust steam, probably.” 

“TI thought it was drums. We heard the drums all the time 
after we left the Monacillo, as if the trees were signaling to each 
other, following us, closing in on us so that we’d never get out, 
but just stay and drown in leaves. I thought the sound came 
nearer, but Stanning never noticed. He’d just found—just 
found—”’ 

The eyes flickered as if shadows of innumerable leaves veiled 


them. Holding his hand, Dumornay called, clearly and in- 
sistently: “Shand! Shand, come back! Shand, what was it 
Stanning found?” The breath of the two men hung on the 
answer. 


It came promptly. “It was a low stone house under the earth. 
There was just one long room. It had a kind of vaulted roof—I 
think Stanning said it was the earliest known example of the 
Maya arch. We were weeks clearing it. It was all laced and 
bound with the roots of the ceiba trees over the terrace. At the 
far end of the room was a carving in shallow relief, showing a 
great feathered god shooting arrows from a bow. Stanning said 
the place had been a kind of state prison, and the god was there 
to shoot arrows at anyone who tried to escape. And one 
prisoner—” 

“One prisoner, Shand, one prisoner—” 

“My head’s muddled. It’s all trees... .. But I think—I 
think the old story was true. I think it turned out to be true. 
One prisoner, so the story said, was a Spanish monk, brought in- 
land for no reason anyone could find out, kept a captive there 
for a year, and then sacrificed to the god. But while he was in 
the prison he carved, low down on the dark wall, a Latin text; 
and under it a triple line of picture-writing—” 

“The bilingual inscription!” said Mason under his breath. His 
hand shook, as he measured medicine for Shand. 

“Anyway, it was there,” went on the shadowy, flowing voice. 
“I saw it—I saw it when it was clear, and not all leaves. I took 
about a hundred photographs of it. Stanning and Lewisham 
were busy with it for a month. They were nearly heartbroken 
they couldn’t carry it away, like they were taking the painted 
cloths, and the gold ornaments, and the emeralds, and the little 
stone tablets of the Zodiac. 

“And then—”’ 

Shand suddenly raised himself on his arm; clasping the tin box, 
he began to talk very fast, and they could see his heart shake to 
and fro. “Then it was all leaves, all leaves. The trenches ran 
leaves instead of water. The cuttings we left when we cleared 


the house under the ceibas were all choked with green growing 
things in a week. The forest came walking in on us, as I knew 
it would—all the trees drumming to each other: ‘We wont let 
Then—then they began to 


them out, we wont let them out!’ 


But it’s like that with those scientific fellows—they don’t’ 


The Thing That Endured 


shoot at us. The trees did. They shot little arrows, poisoned 
darts that killed at a touch. 

“Stanning saw them first. He went off with four men to get 
us some fresh meat. I saw him go in the yellow dawn full oi 
clouds of flashing parakeets. In the evening he came _ back 
Only two men came with him. They had shot nothing. He 
held out his hand to me, and across the palm lay one of the 
feathered arrows. 

“ ‘Finis,’ he said, and his face was gray as the stone faces of 
Comaque. ‘Every way is blocked; they are closing in on us, and 
Rosario and Maria-José are dead. I’m sorry I brought you into 
this, Shand.’ I knew he meant about Janey. ‘But while we’re 
alive, we'll work.’ 

“Stanning was a great man. In the morning we went on, 
making rubbings of the inscriptions, adding to the records.” 

There was no voice for a while but the voice of the river, passing 


from the mystery of the forests to the mystery of the sea. Then: 
“ ‘Make for the house on the terrace,’” shouted Shand quickly, 
“‘and keep all together!’ His voice was Stanning’s. “The 


arrows fell that morning among us as we worked on the lower 
terrace uncovering the basalt steps, and three men died. We lay 
down behind the idols guarding each step, and fired and fired. But 
what’s the good of firing at leaves? They dripped arrows; they 
rained death as they did dew. Leaves, and the blank dumb gods 
and dead men! 

“Then we were in the house on the terrace, Stanning, Lewisham 
and I, and nine hombres. All the others were dead. There was 
not much food or water. A still green light came in through the 
tilted slabs of the roof. It was as if we were drowned at the 
bottom of an ocean of leaves, and the birds darted in and out 
like fish. Nothing else for a long time. And still Stanning 
worked. 

“‘There’s just one chance,’ he said, ‘that they’ve left a way 
open—the way of retreat, the way we came.’ We hadn’t tried 
that—the way of retreat. He said: ‘At the last, we'll try to get 
out that way. Each man will carry one case of food, and one 
case packed with the most valuable of the records and specimens 
In each of these last will be placed copies of my descriptions and 
measurements, Lewisham’s drawings and Shand’s photographs and 
plates of the inscription. There’s about one chance in a thousand 
that one of us will get out. I need not say to you’—he looked 
at Lewisham and me—'that you'll let your food and your live 
go before you let these cases go.’ He was as much our leader 
then as ever. He packed the cases himself—there in the stone 
house, with the arrows waiting for us outside, and the feathered 
god shooting at us from the wall. At the end, there was a little 
room left. He let us put in what we liked. Lewisham put in 
gold ornaments. I put something for Janey into mine.” 


HAND shut his eyes; he seemed to listen. There was no sound 

but the sound of the river. “Water,” he said faintly, after a 
pause. “It’s bad to want water. But what was the use of trying 
to get down to the tank when the little arrows were waiting among 
the leaves? We shared and shared alike till it was all gone. Then 
Stanning said: ‘Wait.’ But the men wouldn’t wait. They crepi 
down to the tank under the vanilla vines in the dark. But the 
dark was full of leaves—leaves or arrows, whatever it was killed 
them. They stayed there by the tank, and the dew dripped on 
them. 

“Then Stanning said: ‘This is the end.’ He couldn’t say it 
very well, his lips were so dry. He and Lewisham and I loaded 
ourselves with the cases of food and the other cases, and took 
our guns. We left the house on the terrace and stood under the 
ceiba roots in the broad light, and waited. Nothing happened. 
No arrows fell. ‘As I thought,’ said Stanning. ‘They want us 
to go.’ He meant the trees did..... We went down to the 
tank and filled our bottles. No one molested us. It was good 
water; we were sorry we couldn’t give our poor hombres a drink. 
We went into the jungle by the way we’d come, months before. 
This also was allowed us. It was as if the trees opened to let us 
pass in that one direction, and closed in again behind us. 

“It was a long way—a long way from Comaque. All the way, 
only the trees that hated us. We steered among them by com- 
pass, as you do at sea. And the cases were so heavy.” 

“What then, Shand?” asked Mason gently. “What then?” 

His voice was a long time reaching Shand. ‘Why, nothing,” 
said the faint whisper from the very brink of consciousness, 
“nothing but that. We went on and on, by the way wc had come. 
If we diverged from it, the arrows fell... .. And the cases 
were so heavy. 


“Tt seemed as if they grew heavier as we went on. We crawled 
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we bent double under the cases 
of records. When we fell, they rolled on us 
and crushed us. We couldn’t get up. We 
hated them. When we'd to take them up 
in the mornings, at first we cursed, and 
then we wept. We wept at everything— 
at the flies, at the stinging-ants, At the 
trees that wouldn’t let us step off the 
thread of a path and lie down and rest— 
most of all at the cases. We were in hell, 
carrying them. We would have been in 
heaven, letting them go. 

“At last, after weeks and years, we 
heard a sound that was not of the forest. 
For weeks and years it led us, a great, 
living, roaring voice gf water. We crept 
toward it, swaying.under the cases. It 
was the voice of the falls on the fifth 
tributary of the Monacillo. 

“When the trees opened, and we saw 
with our eyes the plunge of the green 
water in the sun, it made us drunk. 
Lewisham and I hugged each other and 
wept and danced. Only Dr. Stanning 
went away quietly and lay down under a 
tree, with his head on his tin case. When 
we went to him, he was dead. 

“The sight of the water falling had 
only made us mad, but it had killed him. 
We buried him there where he lay. It 
took us a long time. We buried his case 
with him, for we couldn’t carry it. Rain- 
bows hung all over the place from the 
spray of the cataract. Then Lewisham 
and I went on and into the forest again. 

“Lewisham was not much use by this 
time. It must have been the leaves, I 
think. They get right inside your head. 

He wanted to stay by the cata- 
ract, and nearly shot me when I wouldn’t 
let him. I said: ‘It’s up to us to get 
some copies of Dr. Stanning’s work out 
if we can.’ By that time, I didn’t care 
anything about the work, really; but I 
had to keep going—because of Janey. 
Besides, I'd told her I’d bring her some- 
thing out of the forests. She’d have been 
disappointed—”’ 


like ants; 


H's hands strayed slowly over the rusty 
surface of the case they clasped. 
Mason watched those hands, almost with 
awe. He met Dumornay’s gaze, and the 
eyes of both men said: “How did he do 
itr 
There was no answer but the whisper 
of the current alongside. Then: 


BE 


divorced woman to an audience. Un- 
less the papers lied, the lady was named 
Mrs. Dorothy Munster.” 

His mood of badinage was the tonic 
she needed at this moment. 

“The papers told the truth,” she said. 
“But even so, I know of no authority 
who has laid down the procedure gov- 
erning people in such situations as this. 
I’ve wanted to write for years. I might 
begin with a monograph covering the 
behavior of divorced couples in public.” 

“In private, too,” he suggested. 

She flashed a merry glance at him. 

“You are suggesting an impropriety; 
divorced couples should always be chaper- 
ened.” 

“But the great general public may well 
play the chaperon’s part,” he said. “What 





“Lewisham cried a lot—first for the 
waterfall, then about the case. He was 
always dropping it when he thought I 
didn’t see. Then I’d go back and get it; 
and when I strapped it on him again, he’ d 
¢ry.° By and by, he stopped trying to 
lose it. He carried it all day, and looked 
at me, cunningly. When I took hold of 
it again, it was light and empty. He'd 
thrown everything away—plates, records 
and specimens. After that—after that 
—I don’t remember. It was all leaves. 
And by and by I was alone with them. 

“The trees moved with me, so that I 
didn’t seem to get oni They never let 
me - alone. leaves pressed on my 
head. I slept as I walked. Sometimes 
I'd wake and find myself crawling on 
hands and knees, dragging the case, and 
telling Janey not to worry, I ‘was bring- 
ing her her present. It wouldn't do to 
disappoint , eae 

‘A hundred times I tried to let the 
thing go. It was so heavy. That little 
case made a great bruise of me. It 
seemed more than a chap could bear and 
live, to be so tired. “A hundred times I 
left it. But I always had to go back and 
get it, for fear Janey’d think I’d forgot- 
ten her.” He looked at Dumornay con- 
fidentially. “It’s awful easy to hurt 
them,” he said, “when they’re—fond of 
you.” He smiled and was silent. His lips 
moved. Stooping, Mason thought he 
heard the word “greenhouse.” 

“Shand!” said Mason gently. And 
Shand said at once: “I lay and looked 
up at the sky. 

“Blue sky, and it meant I was out of 
the jungle. Janey’s face could hardly 
have been lovelier. I didn’t know if I 
lived or died. I lay on my back and 
watched the sky burn and grow tender 
with the night, darkening. .... And 
with the night came a man. 

“He came and pulled at the tin case. 
He was an Indio of the forests. He 
thought I was dead. He had a paddle in 
one hand. With the other he pulled at 
the straps. I didn’t care at all. He had 
the tin case in his hand when I remem- 
bered—he was taking Janey’s present. 

“It made me mad. In a minute I was 
alive. He saw me move, I suppose, and 
sprang back as I twitched the barrel of 
the gun across my body. He turned to 
run with the case, hesitated, raised to his 


TWEEN 
(Continued from page 75) 


people do in the presence of others can 
hardly cause scandal.” 

“How naive you are!” she laughed. 
“People can do the most outrageous 
things in public.” 

“But if I promise not to be outra- 
geous—” he suggested. 

“Oh, but I was speaking impersonally,” 
she rebuked. 

“Physicians made exhaustive tests of 
my blood,” he told her gravely. “They 
didn’t find one drop of impersonality in 
the whole circulation.” 

She drew away from him in mock terror. 
“You frighten me; you have changed; 
I never knew you to talk nonsense be- 
fore.” 

“You please me; I never knew you to 
flirt before.” 
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lips the blowpipe he carried. Then I 
fired. nearly fainted at the noise. 
When I could stand, I got up and took 
the case away from him. His dugout lay 
on the bank of the stream near where I'd 
fallen. I stepped into it and shoved out. 
The current took me. I laid the box down 
and lay down beside it, staring at the 
Then I woke here.” 

He looked vaguely at Mason, as if 
across an immense distance. He held out 
to him the tin case. “Will you take it?” 
he asked. “Janey’s present’s in it. A 
nice house—we’te going to have a real 
nice place when we're married. She’s so 
fond of flowers. There’s to be a garden, 
and a little greenhouse—so there'll be 
flowers in winter. And I’ve brought her 
some of the pink orchids to start with. 
There was a man along who knew how to 
pack ’em for transport. Stanning said 
they were common; but I knew she’d 
rather have ’em than anything. They’re 
in there.” 


E laid the case in Mason’s hands, 
smiled, turned on his side and was 
instantly asleep. 

Mason’s hands, holding the case, shook 
a little. He and Dumornay stared at each 
other, aware of a spirit more indomitable 
than that of the forest, more eternal than 
the hostility of nature—a spirit whose 
springs of being were more deeply veiled 
than the trees veiled Comaque the mys- 
terious. 

“In here also,” said Mason, under his 
breath, “is the crown of Stanning’s life- 
work, the secret which may unlock the 
history of a continent.” He raised the 
case as if it were something holy. “Ii 
the contents are safe and undamaged,” 
he went on, “there is practically no limit 
to the debt which archeology, ethnology 
and history may owe to Shand here!” 

“And he doesn’t care a button for any 
of ’em!” said Dumornay. 

Mason shook the tin case in his face. 
“The boy brought this out,” he answered, 
“out of danger, and suffering, and diffi- 
culty unspeakable, because he’d set his 
heart on giving the girl he is going to 
marry a few pink cypripediums worth 
about two dollars a dozen!” 

“That,” said Dumornay softly, stoop- 
ing over Shand with a gesture that was 
almost a caress, “is the greater mystery!” 


r RAINS 


“You mention an absurdity. How can 
a divorced woman flirt with her hus- 
band?” she asked. 

“T can’t describe it,” he smiled. 
only observe it and recognize it.” 

“As I observe and recognize your van- 
ity,” she countered. 

“Not vanity—rather the modest admis- 
sion of my own attractiveness. You 
wouldn’t have me lie and pretend to be 
unaware of it, would you?” 

She glanced about the crowded lobby. 
“To think that we were married five 
years, and I never guessed at this colos- 
sal conceit!” 

“There might have been other things 
at which you never guessed,” he informed 
her. 

“For instance?” 


“T can 


Then she raised a 
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fending hand. “No, never mind. Rather 
than open the floodgates of your boast- 
ing as to your qualities, I would prefer 
to hear of the things you have done.” 

“And I would like to have my news- 
paper reading supplemented by a verbal 
narrative,” he told her. 

“But I do not understand how you ever 
saw my name. You were not devoted 
to reading society gossip years ago.” 

“I subscribe to a clipping bureau. 
Whatever you do is known to me.” 

She shuddered. “You frighten me. To 
think that some one knows all about 
one!” 

“I’ve discovered more in the last ten 
minutes than all my newspaper reading, 
than all our marriage taught me,” he said. 

Her laugh was nervous now. “Then I'd 
better go before I am utterly exposed.” 

She half-rose, but sat down again as 
his hand caught hers and detained her. 

“But this is too delightful,’ he pro- 
tested. “We probably wont meet again 
for another six years—perhaps never. 
Unless you have an engagement, we 
might have luncheon together.” 

“It would be an exciting experience,” 
she admitted. 

“Perhaps even stimulating,” he said. 
Then his tone of banter changed. “I’m 
in Chicago just between trains,” he told 
her. 

“So am I,” she said. “Where have you 
been, and where are you going?” 

“In Los Angeles for the past two 
months, and I’m taking the Century to 
New York after luncheon. And you?” 

“TI just came in on the Broadway, and 
I’m leaving for Los Angeles this after- 
noon,” she replied. 

“Famous society beauty enters mov- 
ies?” he asked. 

She responded to his mood. ‘Jaded 
woman of fashion seeks rest-cure,” she 
replied. “But what were you doing in 
California?” 

“Legal business.” 

“As usual,” she said. 
ness above everything, didn’t you?” 

“Except one thing, and I didn’t know 
about that,” he replied. 

“And what was that mysterious thing?” 
she inquired. 

“Something I don’t understand yet,” 
he answered. “Well, shall we lunch 
together?” 

“Why not?” she smiled. 


HERE was a very attentive head- 
waiter in the dining-room that over- 
looked Lake Michigan; and their con- 
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versation, until they had reached dessert, 
was confined to trivialities. But at last 
they had an opportunity to talk without 
being overheard. 

“Do you know, there’s been something 
that’s puzzled me for six years,” he said. 

“T can make a similar confession,” she 
told him. ‘What puzzled. you?” 

“TI wondered who the man was that 
supplanted me, and why you didn’t marry 
him,” he said harshly. 

“Did it never occur to you that I was 
at least honest, and would have told you 
had there been another man?” she asked 
frigidly. “But my own puzzle is some- 
what similar: who was the other woman, 
and why haven’t you married her?” 

“Your indignation matches my own,” 
he said. “I too possess elementary 
decency. Had there been anyone else, 
you would have been told. There never 
was anyone else; there never will be.” 

She stirred uneasily in her chair. “I 
consented to lunch with you because you 
were amusing,” she said. ‘Isn't it 
rather late to be serious?” 

“Just five -minutes.too late,” he said. 

“Five minutes? Don’t you mean six 
years?” she asked. 

“I said ‘minutes,’ and I enumerated 
them as five. I was correct in the use 
of both words,” he insisted. 

“Then I confess that I do not under- 
stand,” she said. 

“How could you? You were twenty- 
five. I should have been the one to 
understand, for I was thirty.” 

“T said that I do not understand, not 
that I did not understand,” she said. 

“I know. You speak in the present 
tense, but I am using the past. Dorothy, 
as I entered the house on that last day, 
I came to a sudden understanding of 
what our relation was. I meant to 
alter it. I meant to show you that my 
feeling for you was the best in me, that 
I held for you a love worthy of you.” 

“Isn’t it rather late for this?” she 
demanded. 

“You've already suggested that, and I 
suppose you are right. If I’d taken an 
earlier train home that last day— 
Dorothy, you’d barely left the house—” 
He shrugged. “It is not too late to tell 
you how I loved you. It was your right 
to know that you were more to me than 
—I’m brutal—a mistress. I wanted to 
be more to you than a lover—and again 
I’m brutal. You see, Dorothy; most mar- 
riages fail for the reason that ours failed. 
We thought that sex was not merely the 
foundation of our house, but the house 
itself. But beyond sex there is some- 
thing else; it may not be more impor- 
tant, but it is equally so. We tire of 
bodies, even of our own. But the mind 
and the heart are always mysteries, and 
mystery intrigues forever. We do not 
understand our own minds, the emotions 
of our own hearts.” 

“Then how,” she interrupted him, “can 
we hope to understand the minds and 
hearts of others?” 

“We can’t,” he confessed. “But we 
may try to do so, and in the trying we 
may find the only true marriage. 
Dorothy, I bored you; you bored me— 
until that last day, when, analyzing my- 
self, I analyzed you, and knew forever 
that we could be to each other what 
wives and husbands should be.” 
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She smiled frostily, although a tear 
glistened in her eye. “It’s interesting, 
and I’m flattered. But it is too late. 
If you don’t mind, I'll leave you while 
you pay for our luncheon. Thank you— 
and good-by.” 


E made no effort to detain her. It 

seemed as though some strong light 
beat upon her, outlining every curve of 
her body and illuminating the sweet tex- 
ture of her skin, as he stood there watch- 
ing her go. 

Half an hour later he went aboard his 
train. Then a mad restlessness possessed 
him. The Century didn’t leave for forty 
minutes. The Santa Fe train left in 
twenty-five. He left his drawing-room, 
ran through the station, leaped into a taxi 
and drove to the Santa Fe station. He 
bribed a gate-tender and was admitted to 
the train. He gave the conductor five 
dollars. A lady traveling alone occupied 
Compartment D in Car 272. He knocked 
on that compartment door, for that was 
the only compartment which, according 
to the conductor’s diagram, was to be 
occupied by one person. No jesponse 
came from within the room; but the car 
porter, observing him, -vouchsafed the 
information that the occupant had 
removed her bags five minutes ago and 
canceled her ticket. And his description 
made Munster certain that it was his 
wife who had changed her mind about 
traveling on this train. 

Perhaps, he thought in humiliation, 
she had suspected that he would embar- 
rass her by some such last-minute plead- 
ing. Well, he would not try again. He 
left the train and took another taxi back 
to his own station. He swung aboard 
the club-car just as the train was pulling 
out. He sat there smoking cigar after 
cigar. 

An hour later the conductor reached 
him. He examined Munster’s ticket. 

“The lady is getting nervous,” said 
the conductor. “She’s afraid you missed 
the train.” 

Munster stared. He leaped to his feet, 
pushing the uniformed man aside. For 
he knew. 

In his drawing-room he found his wife. 
She was almost on the verge of tears. 
“TI persuaded the gateman to let me by, 
told him that you must be on the train. 
And a porter listened to my description 
of you and said that you were on the 
train, because he’d arranged your bags. 
Where were you?” 

“At the Santa Fe station looking for 
you,” he told her. 

She stared at him. “Warren, that 
proves your argument at luncheon. We 
can try to understand another’s mind and 
heart, and may at least partly succeed. 
We each did the same thing, because 
somehow we knew that the same wish 
was in the other’s heart. Warren—per- 
haps we are truly married at last.” 

“A virtuous Congress would say other- 
wise,” he laughed. “But we'll get off at 
Toledo and visit the. first minister we can 
find. In the meantime, to add to that 


monograph you contemplate, let us find 
out what a divorced couple can do in pri- 
vate.” 

“They might kiss each other,” she 
suggested. 

“They should,” he agreed. 
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How the younger women are caring 


Jor their skin 
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Omher dressing table the sure 
means of skin perfection 









Out in the wind for hours, yet 
her skin hasn’t coarsened 


HE whirls gaily through a crowded 
day, yet there is no end to her buoy- 
ant enthusiasm, her electric energy. 


stantly, giving a fine, normal texture, 
a smoothness and an enchanting pearly 
tone. Nowwith this perfect foundation, 
notice how evenly your powder goes on 
—and it will cling for hours. 

After any exposure Pond’s Cold 
Cream is especially soothing. Just feel 
your face relax as you rub the soft deli- 
cate cream in after a long drive or a 
morning of golf or tennis. The hungry 
cells drink up the oil they lack, the 
feeling of strain disappears, and the skin 
is soft and supple again. Follow this, 
of course, with Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
before powdering. 


Look at her smiling over her morning 
coffee. She played eighteen holes of 
golf in yesterday afternoon’s wind and 
danced until four on top of it. 

But her creamy skin hasn’t a trace of 
roughness or coarsening. There’s nota 
line at the corner of her mouth or eyes— 
no lifeless look to tell of a skin improp- 
erly cared for. 

For these lighthearted girls know how 
important a clear, fresh, smooth skin is, 
and they realize that their strenuous man- 
ner of life seriously threatens to destroy 


If you are entertaining or going out 
its fragile loveliness. 


in the evening, use Pond’s Cold Cream 
followed by Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
for a smooth, clear loveliness. 


THE younger woman of today does not permit fatigue 
to mark her skin with tiny lines, or exposure toredden 
and coarsen it. She knows how tremendous/y important 
is a clear, smooth skin and the fragile loveliness that 
withstands her exceedingly strenuous way of life. 


So everywhere they have now defi- 
nitely adopted the new method of skin 
care—the method devised by Pond’s 
and based upon the two fundamentals Try the Famous Method that 
of skin perfection—Rejuvenating Cleans- Keeps the Skin Young 
ing and a delicate Protective Finish. With Pond’s Two Creams and a little 


care every day, you will be astonished to see how 
clear and smooth, how soft and velvety your skin 
looks. And it will keep this charm of freshness and 
youthfulness for years longer than one would sup- 
pose possible. Buy Pond’s Two Creams in jars 
or tubes from any drug or department store. 
The Pond’s Extract Company. 





First—the all important cleansing that leaves the 
skin immaculate, supple, lustrous. For this, Pond’s 
Cold Cream on the face and neck every night, 
and after any exposure. Rub it in generously, 
with the tips of the fingers, or on a piece or 
moistened cotton. The fine oil sinks deep into 
the pores to remove the impurities, the tiny par- 
ticles of dust and powder that clog them. 


How the Younger Women Stay So | Ee shinee sa 
: 
e 
* 


Generous tubes—mail coupon with IO cents today 











Sata Pa tata Sa Sata S a SSIS LIAS S SI Sa SoS Pato tnt 

With a soft cloth wipe off the cream—you i THE POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, Dept. F is 
will marvel at the dust and dirt that come with ; 133 Hudson Street, New York k 
it. Your skin is deliciously clean and supple—and * Ten cents (roc) is enclosed for your special intro- 
the tiny cells have a chance to breathe and func- see 7 ae 3} ductory tubes of the two creams every skin needs. Ke 
tion normally. — a Ter eee nes eer rem fr 
Next—the delicate finish that protects. Smooth FOROS Te SESAME .« om le 

a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream into your face USED BY WOMEN WHO Tas, 4 he 
after every cleansing—just enough'to rub in easily, THEIR SKIN MOST AND City... Sate i 
This exquisite, pure soft cream is absorbed in- KEEP IT LOV ELI EST REESE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE 
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THE 


working pretty hard. Loading up all the 
stores with the other brands, you know.” 

Gran’ma sneered. 

“Yes, but our advertisin’ll help, Mr. 
Bainbridge.” 

“That’s just the trouble. It isn’t do- 
ing anythjng of the kind. Maybe the 
people are asking for Eight-hotse. I 
don’t know. There’s no way of telling. 
Maybe it’s just putting the thought of 
glue into their heads. And when they 
go into a store and somebody passes 
them any one of ten other brands, they’re 
satisfied. Nope, Gran’ma, I guess our 
only chance is to make people ask for 
Eight-horse Glue and accept no substi- 
tute. That’s the thing we’ve got to put 
over—Accept No Substitute. We've got 
to plant it in their minds so they'll have 
a picture. Something to remember, you 
know. A living demonstration. That’s 
why I got up this parade idea. How 
are those wooden horses? Are they dry 
yet?” 

Gran’ma grinned. 

“Yeh. Fine. You can't tell ‘em 
from real ones—except for their size.” 

He led the way to a room once used 
for harness, but now sheltering eight 
wooden horses which once had graced a 
merry-go-round, repainted in mottled gray 
to represent the colorings of a Perche- 
ron team. Near by lay miniature sets 
of harness, and plumes, and standards, 
besides a set of double-trees, to which 
was attached a leather mouth-pad. Just 
then a scrambling came from - behind 
Mr. Bainbridge, and a black and white 
object darted forward, seized the pad, 
and with great growlings, tugged and 
shook at it until Gran’ma had to pry 
apart the object’s jaws. The old team- 
ster beamed. 

“He’s sure gettin’ it down pat, aint 
he?” he asked. Then to the dog: “Now, 
there, sonny. It aint time to grab this’n 
yet. Just you wait till we get to St. 
Louis.” 

Whereupon His Majesty the Shrimp 
went back to his practice in the stable 
proper, and Mr. Bainbridge returned to 
the otherwise vacant office. If his plans 
for St. Louis would only go over! The 
band—playing circus music! The eight 
Percherons which he had bought with 
his own money and for which the Tri- 
State Manufacturing Company would 
continue to owe him until his claims as 
to their merit for advertising purposes 
could be established! Gran’ma sitting 
up on the driver’s seat, handling the 
reins of that eight-horse team, and be- 
hind him, upon a specially designed plat- 
form, those eight wooden horses, all har- 
nessed and plumed, and His Majesty the 





All in the Dark 


Imagine a love-story that goes 
to the very heart of things, and 
neither the man nor the woman 
knows who the other is. Unusual? 
Rather. It will appear in the next 
issue under the title ‘What More 
Do We Know?" and its author is 


RUPERT HUGHES 














HONOR OF THE 
(Continued from page 97) 


Shrimp pulling at the leather pad at- 
tached to the double-trees in living pic- 
turization of the name and slogan: 


EIGHT-HORSE GLUE 
A Percheron Pull and a Bulldog Grip! 


It all appeared wonderful, in the vi- 
sioning. Once that outfit appeared in the 
streets of the big city, once the people 
got it fastened in their minds exactly 
what Eight-horse Glue stood for, then 
watch the orders roll in! Or, as Mr. 
Bainbridge had said to Mr. Kendall, the 
general manager, in selling to him his 
idea: 

“We've got to do something that no- 
body ever did before—to put over glue 
as a dignified thing. That’s the prob- 
lem. Make glue dignified. Make peo- 
ple talk about glue as something else 
than funny. Glue isn’t funny. Glue is 
serious. If it were not for glue, there 
would be, annually, something lie eight 
million plates and cups and sav *rs~-dis~ 
carded as useless. If it were not for 
glue, where would our furniture be? 
Nailed together. Glue enters into our 
daily life. It is the thing that binds us 
together—that is, well, you understand. 
The people must be made to know that 
glue is important. Now, with this idea, 
whenever they see a horse, they'll think 
of that Percheron pull. Whenever they 
see a dog, they’ll remember the bulldog 
grip. That is, if we show it to them 
properly, which is my idea. The Shrimp 
up there on the float actually pulling 
against eight horses!” 


But withal, up and down the spine of 
young Mr. Bainbridge there traveled 
a feeling of vague uncertainty, like that of 
a man who wonders what’s inside a tele- 
gram envelope—a feeling which, inciden- 
tally, intensified the next morning, when 
with the Shrimp trotting beside him after 
a night’s visit, he approached the stables 
for His Majesty’s Sunday practice. 
Gran’ma appeared a bit puzzled. 

“Aint it old man Mason down here in 
town that you’ve had some trouble 
with?” he asked. 

Theodore Bainbridge clawed suddenly 
at his throat. “Yes. Why?” 

“Well, I don’t know—except that I’ve 
just been puttin’ two an’ two together. 
Aint it the Ajax Glue Company that’s 
the big one down in St. Louis?” 

“Why—why, yes.” 

“Well—” Gran’ma regarded His Maj- 
estv for a long moment. Then: “May- 
be there aint anything to it, but did you 
ever know old man Mason’s got stock 
in it?” 

“Why—I knew he was interested in 
some factory down there. I—come to 
think of it—” 

“You don’t suppose he could be cook- 
in’ up anything, do you?” Gran’ma ques- 
tioned. 

Mr. Theodore Bainbridge came closer. 

“Just what—” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Gran’ma, 
placing his knotted hands on his hips. 
“I’ve been all over this place, an’ I can’t 
find anything wrong. My helper, though, 
tells me this mornin’ that when he comes 
back from dinner last night, here’s old 
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SHRIMP 


man Mason just comin’ out of the 
barns, an’ sayin’ he’d been lookin’ for 
you. Then he asks a lot of questions 
about them hobby-horses. Darned helper 
didn’t have no better sense than to tell 
him!” 

A croaking sound came from the throat 
of Mr. Theodore Bainbridge. Five min- 
utes later he was hurling questions at a 
sleepy helper, and gaining little. Mr. 
Mason had just been looking for Mr. 
Bainbridge, that was all. He’d gotten 
into the harness-room by mistake, and 
the helper didn’t see anything wrong in 
telling him that there’d be a parade in 
St. Louis—which helped not at all the 
up-and-down shivers of Mr. Bainbridge’s 
spine. He hurried to the home of his 
archenemy, only to find that the ill- 
tempered Mr. Mason was absent and 
that his yellow cur had gone with him. 

Days passed; still Mr. Mason did not 
return. Then Margaret Lannington 
came back from St. Louis, bearing with 

“I tried to get them to change the 
hour for us, Theodore,” she said after 
the preliminaries of greeting were over, 
“but they said they couldn't do it. 
Something about the Police Department 
not allowing parades at any other time 
but eleven o’clock.” 

“Why change the time?” Theodore 
looked up in puzzled fashion. Margaret 
tossed a newspaper onto his desk. 

“On account of this other parade. I 
thought—” 

“Other parade? What parade?” 

“That dog-parade. Of course, I don’t 
know where they’re going, but I thought 
you'd want all the crowd for yourself. 
But they said they couldn’t do it. This 
one’s at the same time. I suppose you’ve 
seen the advertisement?” 

No, Mr. Bainbridge hadn’t seen it. 
Margaret Lannington picked up the paper 
and located the advertisement. 

“Isn’t it queer?” she asked. ‘Why 
do you suppose they’d want to have a 
parade like that? I never heard of the 
association.” 


R. BAINBRIDGE did not answer. 

In strange, unaccountable fashion, 
he felt that he was looking at some- 
thing that should be of extreme inter- 
est to him, but he didn’t know why. 


KIDS—KIDS! 
HERE’S YOUR CHANCE! 
WANTED: 
FIVE HUNDRED DOGS! 
(Pedigreed Pups Barred) 

We want five hundred mutt dogs to 
appear in a parade to be staged on St. 
Louis streets, Saturday, August 2. Must 
be accompanied by boy or girl and on 
leash or string. Ten cents paid to every 
boy or girl answering this ad with one 
or more dogs at 10:15 o’clock Saturday 
morning, vacant lot near 18th and 
Chestnut streets. No pedigreed dogs al- 
lowed. Prize of $25 will be given for 
muttiest dog. Second prize $10. Third 
prize $5. Twenty-five other prizes of 
$1 each. Remember the time and place. 

ST. LOUIS MONGREL DOG 
FANCIERS ASSOCIATION. 


“Wonder what it’s all about?” Mr. 


Bainbridge puzzled. “Still, it can’t hurt 
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Can you afford 
to keep on washing 
clothes in the same 
exhausting, expen- 
sive way when 
Fels-Naptha will 
save both work and 
clothes ? 
Don’t go through 
another wash- 
day without 


Fels - Naptha! 












Are you fair fo yourse f ( 


Are you sparing yourself the hard work of washing clothes 
by methods that tire you out and make you look old before 
your time? Are you fair to yourself? 

Of course, Fels-Naptha is no beauty-restorer or balm for 
advancing years, but it takes away some of the very causes of 
age and ill-health—overwork and worry. 

Put Fels-Naptha at work, and immediately you’ll find 
relief from the strain of hard rubbing—its real naptha makes 
dirt let go by soaking. 

And when you realize that your clothes have 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness—that deeper cleanliness that makes 
clothes wholesome, you will be quick to say with millions of 
other women that nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 
For it is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. 
It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and 
real naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners 
at the same time, and in one economical golden bar. 





You can tell Fels-Naptha 
by its clean naptha odor. 


Order Fels-Naptha from your grocer, and start using it 
today. Treat yourself. fairly by making your work lighter 
while safely getting your clothes cleaner. 





The original and genuine naptha soap 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy TE ST the greater cleansing value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps 


it in the convenient ten-bar carton, for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ° “riitaisiia” 
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BRUSHES 


52 Varieties of Nail Brushes 


A different Nail Brush for every 
week in the year. All good, some 
of them lower prices than others. 
Different shapes, different stiffness 
of bristles, suiting all requirements. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S. A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 


. and the Largest in the World 
1 














‘How Did Your Garters 
Look This Morning? 


To wait until you must have a pair of 
“‘Bostons” is to court danger. To feel 


well dressed always your 
garters must be fresh. 





GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 


Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 


| us any. 
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or hard, dry or 
oily, may be cor- 
rected and kept 
beautiful by the 
daily use of Almomeal. Its beautifying effect is a 
revelation. Use it like soap. Look for the attractive 
blue package at your dealers. 


DR, PALMER'S 


ALMOMEAL 


ACO US PAT OFF. 
COMPOUND 


























It’d take a lot of political pull 
to allow them on the main streets where 
we're going.’ He laughed. ‘Five hun- 
dred mutt dogs! Like to see em. No 
chance, though. We wont be anywhere 
near Eighteenth and Chestnut.” 

That noon Mr. Theodore Bainbridge 
walked past the home of the grumpy Mr. 
Mason, in the hope of a possible en- 
lightenment on the mysterious night visit 
of a few days before. But the porch of 
the Mason domicile was still empty. The 
irascible lawn-irrigator and his yellow 
cur-dog still were absent. Another day 
passed, and another after that, to be con- 
sumed in frenzied efforts as Gran’ma 
lugged the Percheron-painted hobby- 
horses from their place of concealment 
in the barn, wrapped them carefully, 
loaded them in the specially constructed 
wagon, and attaching the whole thing to 
a motortruck, sent this part of the pa- 
rade bouncing on toward St. Louis, fifty 
miles away, while he, the Shrimp, Miss 
Lannington and Mr. Theodore Bain- 
bridge, to say nothing of a few assorted 
officials of the Tri-State Manfacturing 
Company, supérmiended~—tue loading of 
the eight Percherons into a railioad car 
for shipment. The day when ‘t. Louis— 
or as much of it as happened to be 
downtown—should be treated to the 
knowledge that glue was a Serious mat- 
ter had all but arrived. 


HAT night Mr. Bainbridge talked 
matters over finally with Miss Mar- 
garet Lannington. Gran’ma was gone—also 
the wagon—and the horses. At five o’clock 
in the morning, he and Margaret would 
depart also, accompanied by an impor- 
tant personage in the form of Lord Kil- 
kenning Marston Conqueror I, for his 
first performance as a real actor. And 
while the hours went by, Margaret Lan- 
nington groomed His Majesty. His ears 
were being washed, his nails carefully 
filed, his coat brushed and rebrushed and 
brushed again, with no one to speak a 
word in his behalf. Even his one 
friend of the less rigorous existence, Mr. 
Bainbridge, occupied with other matters, 
merely glanced up when Miss Lannington 
asked him if Toodles didn’t look too cute 
for anything, then reverted to his study 
of a prospectus. At last: 

“Old Mason is a stockholder down 
there, all right,” he observed. 

“You mean in the Ajax Company?” 


| said Miss Lannington. 


/had that much money. 


“Ves. 
here. He’s a director. 


I’ve got their annual report 
Didn’t know he 
Humph! Who 
was it I was talking to about politicians 
the other day? You?” 

“T don’t know. Now, hold still, Too- 
dies. There, that’s a dear. What about 
politicians, Theo?” 


“T don’t know. I’ve just got a vague 


/memory of talking to somebody about 


them. Just noticing some of these 
names on the Ajax board. Mulcahey and 
Schmitt and Edwards and Rothbridge— 
all aldermen. Wonder who I was— Don’t 
guess it was anything important, though.” 
He looked at his watch. He looked 
at Toodles, and saved His Majesty’s self- 


respect by deciding in favor of the har- 
mess as against the red ribbon. 


Then he 


kissed Margaret good-night and went 
home to bed. 
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Tomorrow was to be a big day for 
Theodore in St. Louis. Either he would 
succeed, or a number of things would 
happen. One of which was that he might 
be stuck for eight Percheron horses 
whose cost represented the amount he 
had saved for the first contractor’s pay- 
ment on the future home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore Bainbridge. Then there 
was his job—and his reputation as a keen 
business man and a personage to be 
trusted with the sales problems of the 
Tri-State Manufacturing Company—and 
a number of other things which kept him 
sleepless until half-past four, when he 
arose from bed, dressed and went out to 
the garage to see whether he really had 
left the ignition of his car turned on. He 
hadn’t. So he turned ’er over and 
chortled up the street. The Shrimp was 
ready. Also Margaret. On to St. Louis! 


;UNSUED hours of grueling work in a 

blacksmith shop, where, with Gran’- 
ma and a heavy man in a leather apron 
assisting, he fastened eight hobby-horses 
to the bed of a float. More hours in 
which he adiusted -plumes,taced down- 
town to a sign-painter’s ‘shop, raced bac 
again, called up about the band, found 
that the band was on the way, called up 
again, learned that the band must have 
been given the wrong address, then hur- 
ried out and personally rescued the band 
from a street-corner eight blocks away. 

Finally the fag ends were gathered. 
Gran’ma was on his seat. Theodore him- 
self stood on the wagon behind the eight 
hobby-horses, holding a squirming dog 
that strove to disengage himself that he 
might tug at a leather mouthpiece. The 
officials of the Tri-State had been shoved 
into a car leading the parade, and Miss 
Lannington was ready to pick up Theo- 
dore in another automobile following di- 
rectly behind the Percheron wagon and 
bearing appropriate banners extolling 
the virtues of Eight-horse Glue. It was 
ten forty-five. The moment had arrived. 
Mr. Theodore Bainbridge waved an arm 
in command. Up ahead, on the band- 
tallyho, the snare-drum began to beat. 
Gran’ma lurched his shoulders, raised a 
foot for easy action on the brakes, 
trimmed the ribbons between his fingers 
and yelped a command to eight hulky 
Percherons. Hoofs clattered. The snare- 
drum settled into a march-beat. A few 
spectators began to gather on the side- 
streets. The parade was on. 

“When are you going to let him begin 
to pull?” Miss Lannington asked. 

“When the band starts to play!” Mr. 
Bainbridge informed her. “About Tenth 
and Olive streets. We'll begin to get 
into the crowds then.” 

A block passed. Another. More peo- 
ple gathered on the curbings. Mr. Theo- 
dore Bainbridge noticed rather proudly 
that they were pointing to the banners. 
His banners! 

A thrill went through him; the sneaky 
squeamishness of his backbone for the 
moment departed. 

And then—something seemed to be 
happening down the street. 


UST what it was, Theodore could not 
tell. The Shrimp squirmed harder 
than ever. Theodore Bainbridge stretched 
to his full height, staring over the driver’s 
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“T vent’ fagged’ in the morning when I went 
to the office. At luncheon I ate my food with 
a growing resentment at the necessity of 
eating. At dinner I merely nibbled at morsels 
of food. I was nervous and irritable. Then I 
began eating yeast—Fleischmann’s—and no- 
ticed my appetite returning. My face lost its 
sallowness, and the pimples on my skin dis- 
appeared; my grouch went the way of the 
eruptions.” 


(Extract from a letter of Mr. A. F. Lockhart, 
of St. Louis, Mo.) 











“Five years ago as an office worker in Milwaukee, I 
could answer to the description of the ‘run-down, ner- 
vous, suffering woman’ in the patent medicine ads. My 
sallow complexion was my greatest worryand I was al- 
Ways troubled with constipation. I had taken medicine 
for four years, but the doctor said that drugs could not 
effect a permanent cure. Two years ago I learned from 
the girls in the office to eat Fleischmann’s Yeast. Today 
I am frequently complimented on my fresh complexion.” 
(Extract from a letter of Mr:. Ella Fitzgerald 0 Ypsilanti, Mich.) 
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“ 

We restaurant eaters must force greasy, 
quickly fried food into our stomach in a hurry. 
No wonder it gets sluggish and refuses to per- 
form its duties. And our next move is ‘take 
one of these pills each night!’ Even the best 
stomach cannot stand such treatment. It must 
soon stop functioning and instead of taking 
nourishment and health out of our food, it 
becomes semi-active and just passes it on. 

“On the advice of a friend I ate my first 
yeast cake. Now I feel like the man who puts 
coalon a fire. He gets heat units, while today 
I’m enjoying health units, and am glad to be 
out of the ‘glass of water and pill’ class.” 

(Mr. Thomas Leyden, of Elizabeth, N. J.) 




















You may not realize its amazing power 
—Put this familiar food to work for you 


These remarkable reports are typical 
of thousands of similar tributes to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 


There is nothing mysterious about 
its action. It is not a “cure-all,” not a 
medicine in any sense. But when the 
body is choked with the poisons of 
constipation—or when its vitality is 
low so that skin, stomach, and general 
health are affected—this simple, natural 


food achieves literally amazing results. 


Concentrated in every cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast are millions of tiny yeast- 
plants, alive and active. At once they 
go to work—invigorating the whole 
system, clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal muscles 
and making them healthy and active. 
Health is yours once more. 





—before breakfast and at bedtime. 


“A puysicat wreck—I was irritable, nervous, debili- 
tated. I tried the rest cure, the milk diet, and nearly 
every curative treatment known to science, but to no 
avail. I was simply depleted of nervous energy. When 
I heard of Fleischmann’s Yeast I was skeptical of the 
wonderful results attributed to it. In a week’s time, 
after using the yeast, my digestion became better, my 
complexion brighter, and I slowly regained lost vitality. 
Is it any wonder that I am a convert to the curative 
qualities of Fleischmann’s Yeast?” 
(Extract from a letter of Mr. Clair C. Cook of 


Los Angeles, California) 


Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 


(just hot enough to drink) 


Fleischmann’s 








Yeast, when taken this way, is especially effective in 
overcoming or preventing constipation. 

Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread on bread or 
crackers—dissolved in fruit juices or milk—or eat 
it plain. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast comes only in the tinfoil package 





—it cannot be purchased in tablet form. 4// grocers 
have it. Start eating it today! A few days’ supply will 
keep fresh in your ice box as well as in the grocer’s. 
Write us for further information or let us send you a 
free copy of our latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept. M-5, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New York City. 
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NE is a summons to the table— 
the other, a warning to your 
gums. 

For it is the food that we eat at 
our three meals a day that is bring- 
ing an avalanche of troubles to our 
teeth and our gums. 

It’s too soft. It doesn’t stimulate 
the circulation of blood in the gums. 
Under this modern diet of ours, gums 
are growing soft and logy. They bleed 
easily. And when “pink toothbrush” 
appears—let your teeth beware. 


Take care of your gums 

with Ipana Tooth Paste 
To keep the gums sound and healthy, 
thousands of dentists now prescribe the 
use of Ipana Tooth Paste. Many have told 
us that a gum massage with Ipana after 
the regular brushing is, in stubborn cases 
of bleeding gums, a splendid restorative 
treatment. For Ipana, because of the pres- 
ence of ziratol, a recognized hemostatic 
and antiseptic, has a direct tonic effect 
on weakened gum tissue. 


Send for a trial tube 
Ipana is delightful to the taste. It cleans 
teeth thoroughly. And above all, it is ab- 
solutely grit-free. Send the coupon for a 
trial tube, 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 






In large tubes, at all 
= drug and depart- 
Bristol- ment stores—50c, 
Myers Co. \\ 

7 \ 

rs YP6 


Dept. G-6 

42 Rector St. 
New York, 
N.Y. 






Kindly send me a tri 
tube of Ipana TootH 
Paste without obligation 
on my part. 


BIRERO.0200c cocccascoccceseses 
Address... — <¢ 
RR Eo SY 








| seat, toward a scene of commotion a block 


or two ahead. A chorus of vague sounds 
came drifting back to him, yapping noises, 
punctuated by deep baying, high-pitched 
howls and lesser growls. The Shrimp 
whined and struggled franctically. Ahead, 
where the crowd was thickest, a cur-dog 
swooped into the middle of the street, 
| followed by a gangly-armed boy who res- 
cued it and dragged it back out of sight. 
| Faces began to appear at windows. 

They were abreast of the block now. 
Ahead something protruding from the 
street intersection, something ominous and 
full of movement. Dogs! 

Blocking the street from one side to 
another, they leaped and tangled and 
pulled and tugged at their leashes. Dogs 
and dogs! Dogs and boys and tomboy 
girls and—banners! Theodore needed 
only a glance at one: “Have pity on us 
poor dogs! Don’t use glue with a buil- 
dog grip!” 

Young Mr. Bainbridge gasped. A hun- 
dred things came to him at once. Poli- 
ticians’ A permit for the thing which a 
city wouldn't allow otherwise. Dogs, 
|begging for mercy. “Theodore give. 
| with the knowledge that it carried a cer- 
tain terrible inference, that these were the 
things of which Eight-horse Clue, his glue, 
was made! And as if to settle the mat- 
ter, his gaze centered on one of a dozen 
banners farther down in the teeming 
mass: “Use Ajax Glue! Clean and pure; 
|no dogs!” 

“Liars!” yelled Theodore Bainbridge. 
| Then to himself: “I'll sue ‘em for libel! 
|Vl—” He halted then, and for three 
reasons: One was the realization that 
glue was a pretty hard thing to libel. 
| Another was that the Shrimp was striv- 
ling his best to do an escape act, and 
| yowling as loud as the assorted mongrels 
| beyond; while a third concerned Miss 

Margaret Lannington, who had stopped 
| her car, alighted, and now, white-faced, 
| was wagging a finger under the nose of 
a scrubby-faced man with penthouse 
brows, who merely sneered at her, maneu- 
| vered a yellow cur in front of him and 
{then turned, waving an arm in signal, 
while dogs in line and dogs out of line, 
| dogs in company front, in squads, in 
|phalanxes and droves and herds and 
swarms, swooped forth from the side- 
street, falling in behind the Eight-horse 
float, completely engulfing Margaret Lan- 
nington and her car, leaving her to be 
lost in a turbulent canine sea. 

“Margaret!” Theodore called, and wab- 
bled to the back of the float to jump 
off. Miss Lannington raised an azm. 
| “Go on! Stay on :tat wagon. Don't 
| let him break it up—the old skinflint!” 
| Theodore gulped and looked again—at 
|a scrubby-faced man and a yellow dog. 

“Vou!” he shouted. “You! Tll get 
‘you for this! I'll sue you till you're 
black in the face!” 

“Blah-h-h-h!” said old man Mason, and 
glanced over his shoulder to assure him- 
'self that his crew was still turning out 
|of the side-street. It was. The ten- 
|abreast line of cur-dogs, punctuated by 
‘signs and slogans, had not even begun 
'to thin. Young Mr. Bainbridge shivered 
‘slightly with a terrible realization. It 
|was a plot! This parade had formed at 
'an out-of-the-way place, then sneaked 
over here to fall in behind him. To 
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make his glue ridiculous! To make peo- 
ple believe that it was manufactured out 
of dogs! To put him in a position where 
the public would laugh even at the men- 
tion of Eight-horse Glue. To hold him 
up to censure and derision— 

All of a sudden he thought of the 
newspapers and what a managing editor 
had said to him: 

“Now, glue—that isn’t news. But if 
you should pour it on the railroad tracks 
and stop a train with it, that'd be a 
story. Or fall in it and drown! Glue’s 
funny. Glue’s something for the rewrite 
man to tear out a good snorter over. 
But it isn’t news, unless there’s a news 
angle to it!” 


"THE crowds grew thicker. A few jeers 
started, and became louder. Then 
from behind, from men and girls and 
boys, to the obbligato of five hundred 
yowling, yapping canines, rose: 


Eight-horse Glue, 

It’s the bunk! 

Couldn’t hold the hair 

On an old boner’! a 

‘Dogs an’ cats an’. bones an’ such— 

Eight-horse Glue don’t amount to 
much! 

B-l-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-ah ! 


The last line was drawn out in a de- 
risive explosion which cut to the heart 
of Mr. Theodore Bainbridge. He 
wrapped both arms about the Shrimp. 
He called to a policeman to turn in a 
riot call—whereupon he was advised to 
get out of the parade. 

They were at Tenth and Olive streets. 
The sidewalks were jammed now. Ahead, 
people were veering and signaling and 
rushing forward. Street-cars were clang- 


ing. Office-windows were filled. There 
was no way out. No way— 
“Strike up that band!” He yelled it 


at the top of his lungs. Ahead the band- 
leader awoke and began to distribute 
music, while from behind, a grumpy voice 
led in a sudden burst of song, joined by 
a yelping chorus: 


Oh where, oh where has my little dog 
gone, 

Oh where, oh where can he be? 

The Bulldog Grip 

Took him for a trip, 

And sent only glue back to me! 


Then the band got into action with 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever,” throw- 
ing the tormentors slightly off key. There 
was only one thing for young Mr. Bair- 
bridge to do—to face it out, to ignore the 
interruption entirely. To act as though 
he didn’t even know it was there! He 
stooped. He placed carefully upon the 
bed of the wagon His Lordship Kilken- 
ning Marston Conqueror I, and raised the 
mouth-pad. 

“Here, 
a hold!” 

But the Shrimp only gave a throaty 
growl and spraddled his legs. His hair 
rose stiff along his spine. He wagged his 
head. He danced excitedly for just an 
instant; then, while the band played and 
the crowd howled and Mr. Theodore 


Shrimp!” he said. “Grab 


Bainbridge made futile rushes to halt him, 
Lord Kilkenning Marston Conqueror I 
dodged his master, swooped to the end 
of the wagon, leaped to the ground and 
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: YOUR SKIN DEMANDS 
HE had never seen her before PROTECTION 
e -he hadn’t even heard her ; 
vame—yet he wanted to know The supreme wisdom in taking 
od her. It wasn’t just her slender care of the body is to supply what- 
. grace, her masses of hair, nor her ever nature actually demands! A 
if sparkling eyes. It was her deli- skin that feels “drawn” or “tight” 
cS ate coloring—her creamy neck indicates a definite demand to give 
a ind brow, the glowing color of your skin more oil—more nour- 
’s her cheeks, the coral curve of her ichhandant: 
e lips. Any man would want to 
r. know her! You Must Feed Your Skin 
IS Pompeian Night Cream furnishes 
the exact nourishment required by 
a dry skin. As one grows older 
-S this oily secretion is lessened, and 
n wise women replace it to a great 
d extent by the frequent use of 
d Pompeian Night -Cream. Many 
women use a little of this cream 
every time they cleanse their faces 
during the day. 
If your skin already tends toward 
Choose owder t at | ] .atches oiliness, you should counteract 
: j this condition by the use of 
é Pompeian Day Cream. Apply it 
th c to Nn e of our S k 1 nN after your morning bath, and use 
y it as a powder base at all times! It 
is slightly astringent and anti- 
2- By MME. JEANNETTE septic—two essentials in making 
rt an oily skin more normal. 
le HE foundation of a successful beauty Flesh Pompeian Beauty Powder is quite ; ; 
. , ; ot ; Remember—your skin never sleeps: 
D. toilette is the correct and effectiveuse a decided pink, like a young baby’s : 
a of powder. It is of first importance to flesh. And many “pink and gold” blonde While your skin may rest at night 
0 select the shade of powder for your partic: | women should wear this shade. If your —it never sleeps! It acts and re- 
ular skin-tone. skin is inclined to flush, you will do well acts with the temperature of the 
5. Pompeian Beauty Powdercomesinfour co use this powder. The pink powder room. It absorbs and rejects just 
1, shades, each one carefully compounded over the pink skin tones down the too- as it does when you are awake— 
d to most nearly match each of the four high coloring, and forms a natural little and because of this it will be using | 
y- typical shades of the American woman’s finish that takes away the shine. to good advantage the nourish- | 
e skin. These shades are called Naturelle, The most effective way to use your own ment in Pompeian Night Cream. 
Rachel, Flesh, and White, and unless you —_ shade of powder is to use it generously. Its use at night is beneficial to 
it have a very unusual skin-tint you will Then go over theskin with a clean cloth both types of skin. 
- find among them exactly the shade you and smooth off all superfluous particles Unquestionably all women re- 
e should use! till you attain the desired effect without move the traces of the day's 
e ; ; ; your powder being obvious. Pompeian powder, rouge, and accumulated 
y There are four typical shades of skin Beauty Powder is a rarely fine powder, dust. Whether this is done with 
Naturelle is the shade that most Amer- with a delicate perfume and an exception- cleansing cream, or with warm 
ican women should use. Women with al quality of adhering for a long time. water and soap, it is still a cleans- 
the warm little rose and ivory tones in ae ae ing process, and cleanliness is 
their skin find this a shade of powder Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian essential to good skin. But as a 
that can be used successfully both day POMPEIAN BEAUTY POWDER, 60c per box final touch of wisdom, rub a little 
and night. POMPEIAN POWDER COMPACT . $1.00 Pompeian Night Cream into your 
Rachel shade of Pompeian Beauty Canadian prices slightly higher cleansed skin for the night, to feed 
Powder is a slightly darker tone of pow- . it during the haurs when jou are 
der than Naturelle Pompeian Beauty GET TS 1924 POMPRIAN FANG asleep and your skin is awake and 
1 A . . AND FOUR SAMPLES FOR TEN CENTS : 
Powder. It is designed for the Spanish ms active. 
- ly th with The newest Pompeian Art Panel, ‘‘ Honeymoon- 
> type of beauty, generally era ing in the Alps,” done in pastel by a famous 
: deep brown eyes and dark hair. Yet often artist, and reproduced in rich colors. Size 28 x 
women who have not sucha definite tint 72 in. YE Quis a. 
: of brunette in their general appearance For 10 cents we wiil send youall ot these: The 
1 ‘ 1 shade. It gi 1924 Beauty Panel, ““Honeymooning in the 
> should use this Rache shade. c gives . Alps,’’ and samples of Day Cream, Beauty 
é lovely tone of rich beauty to the skin, — Powder, Bloom, and Night Cream. Tear off the Specialiste en Beauté 
and I would advise more women to try it. coupon and mail today. 
POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO -—_ 
y d. 
a ipcaciiaiaeacene TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 
) . 
Q <<} POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
; A A=3) \ 2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
~4 ‘ \\ Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 
; i \ 1924 Pompeian Art Eunel, Boneymonning in 
: \ \ — the Alps,” and the four samples named in offer 
) Name. SS 
: eaul P owder Adin - 
City a 
What shade of face powder wanted?___ 
© 1924, The Pompeian (a. 
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judgment of a reputable manufacturer 


One of good quality is a protection against foul air, sewer gas and disease germs, It 


is a protection against repairs to tank and fittings. 


maker of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures, offers for resic 
recognized types—each in its class, and at its price the best that can be made, 


believe it will pay you to install one of them 
Send for our free Plan Book—"“ Bati 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES 


TRENTON, N. J., 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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WHIL .E taste may guide you in choosing the design of bathtub or lavatory, the 
sanitary importance of the water closet is such that it is best to rely upon the 








pete, ‘the world's largest 
ential purposes the four 
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COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO F. xi ‘B. Trenton, 
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COR Closets 





FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 





headed straight for the grumpy Mr. Ma- 
son’s yellow dog Tige. 

The irascible Mr. Mason kicked vi- 
ciously and missed. He swung Tige about 
in a vain effort to keep him from the 
scrambling Shrimp—but Tige had a dif- 
ferent idea. He too lunged, but mis- 
judged his distance; while the Shrimp, 
dancing now with excitement, swerved 
suddenly in the direction of the first line 
of dogs, enticed the yellow Tige into 
breaking his master’s hold upon the leash, 
and to following him, then rolled upon 
his back and began to fight anything that 
came his way. 

A dozen dogs leaped at once, dragging 
vociferous owners after them. Forms 
tangled. Somebody’s dog bit somebody 
else’s. Somebody yelled. Then a dozen 
more dogs took up the matter, and a 
dozen after that. Then twenty—and 
forty—and a hundred! And twice that 
number! 

Bystanders began to shout—policemen 
appeared, waving clubs, swerved into the 
dog mass, then swerved out again. Up 
on the wagon, petrified, Mr. Theodore 





“The Troupers'’’ 


They were old-time actors who went 
to Hollywood; and there—in a most 
extraordinary way—came into their 
own. When you ve read their story, 
in an early issue, you'll laugh and 
cry at the same time. By whom is it? 


GERALD BEAUMONT 
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Bainbridge sought in vain for a sight of 
the all-around champion bulldog of the 
State of Missouri. But a'l he could see 
was a tangled mass of leash-strings, yel- 
low dogs, black dogs, white dogs, mottled 
and gray and tan dogs, boys and more 
boys, and a grumpy-appearing man who 
danced in the midst of it all, yelling for 
somebody to do something. 

Up on his seat, Gran’ma turned, looked 
at the seething canine mass behind, and 
not realizing what had happened, whipped 
up his horses, in a wild struggle to es- 
cape the pandemonium. ‘The driver of 
the band-wagon did the same, while Theo- 
dore Bainbridge yelled in vain for a halt. 
There was too much noise now for any- 
thing to be understood—for two blocks 
dogs were fighting, or breaking loose 
from the struggling mass, and seeking 
flight in any direction possible. Wilder. 
more frenzied, grew the riot, until all 
order was lost, until dogs were climbing 
over each other, or pulling at variance 
upon tangled leashes, or fighting in piles 
of from two to twenty! And then— 


LITTLE  brown-and-white object 

which had been forgotten by the 
multitude of warriors found a loophole, 
moseyed out, shook himself, trotted a 
few steps as though wondering what it 
was all about, then, catching sight of the 
wagon a half-block away, scampered to- 
ward it while an excited Mr. Bainbridge 
became conscious long enough to leap to 
the ground and assist him up. In the 
background the five hundred dogs had 
dissolved to half that number, and the 
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| remainder was dissolving as rapidly, while 
|policemen, volunteer dog-fight stoppers, 
street-car conductors and camp-followers 
generally united in attempts to halt the 
fray. 

Atop the wagon the Shrimp glanced 
about him. He - the mouth-pad and 
leaped toward it. An instant more, and 
he was oblivious of all the world as he 
tugged against the combined efforts ot 
eight merry-go-round horses in exempli- 
fication of the strength of Ejight-horse 
Glue, the glue with the Percheron pull 
and a bulldog grip. 

Out on the sidewalk some one laughed 
then began to applaud. Soon others 
were shouting encouragement. The band 
began to play again. Out from the curb- 
ing ran a laughing young man with a pen- 
cil and fold of copy paper to ask hurried 
questions of a dazed Mr. Bainbridge. At 
the next corner a camera man appeared 
Mr. Bainbridge didn’t even know where 
he came from. He only realized that he 
was in some sort of a nightmare where 
persons were applauding and yelling out 
encouragement to a tugging littie brown- 
and-white dog who heard them not 
Block after block of applause, while far, 
far in the rear, a scrubby-faced man 
strove to gather up dogs and argue with 
boys who were demanding various prizes 
and didn’t seem to understand his expla- 
nations at all! And then it was all over. 

Out at the barns again, a pale young 
man sat and stared, or talked in mono- 
syllables, or gulped when Miss Margaret 
Lannington tried to tell him that every- 
thing was all right, and that he'd better 
get a cup of coffee to brace himself up. 
And then a boy appeared from some- 
where with the afternoon papers. Mr. 
Bainbridge took them with trembling 
hands. Glue was funny. Glue was some- 
thing for the rewrite man to rip off a 
snorter about— 


HE swallowed, as though a ball of cot- 

ton suddenly had found its way 
into his throat. He pointed wordlessly, 
with a grimy finger. Margaret Lanning- 
ton saw it too—on the first page: 


FAMOUS GLUE DOG 
SAVES HIS HONOR! 


“No Mutts Can Break Up My Parade,” 
says His Majesty the Shrimp 


Attempt to ridicule street-exhibition of 
new Missouri enterprise halts suddenly, 


when canine slogan-bearer objects to 
houn’-dawg accompaniment. 
Eight-horse Glue the Winner. 

There it was! On the first page. 


Written by the reporter in the form of 
an interview with the Shrimp. A story 
about glue! But the funny part was 
about Afax, not about Eight-horse! There 
it was—there it was—and a picture of 
the Shrimp himself, tugging at the dou- 
ble-trees of an eight-horse team of mer- 
ry-go-round steeds. Advertising that he 
couldn’t buy or beg or—or— But some- 
thing touched Theodore Bainbridge’s 
cheek just about that time, and a soft 
voice sounded in his ear: 

“Oh, Theo! Isn’t it wonderful? Isn't 
it wonderful! And just to think that it 


was all because you taught him to fight!” 
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Handicapped—just as you are 


but it proved too much for him 


OME YEARS AGO, six mem- 
bers of the senior class of an 
eastern ‘college held an informal 
meeting in their fraternity house a 
few weeks before their graduation. 
“Let's agree to meet regularly 
once a year,” said one of them. 
“We're scattering into different 
occupations. I’m going to medical 
school, Joe is taking up law, Ed 
is entering Boston Tech. The rest 
of you have the advantage over us. 
You are heading right into busi- 
ness and will probably be rich be- 
fore-ve get thru with our profes- 
sional work. ‘But, rich or poor, 
let’s have a reunion annually. 
What do you say?” 

The other five agreed enthusi- 
astically. The first reunion was 
one of unalloyed pleasure; they 
parted in high hopes. 

Two years later one of the 
business men sent word that 
his business had gone into the 
hands of a receiver. Six years 
later (they were thirty by that 
time, and had wives and chil- 
dren) another of the business 
men failed to attend because 
of “‘reverses.”’ 


The doctor, the lawyer, and the 
engineer were building a perma- 
nent success on the foundation of 
a thoro knowledge of the underly- 
ing principles of their professions. 
Two of the three business men, 
having moved ahead satisfactorily 
for a little time, came to disaster, 
because they had not laid a solid 
foundation of training, as the pro- 
fessional men had done. 

This advertisement is directed 
particularly to married men. A 
young man, without dependents, 
can perhaps afford to take a 
chance. If, at the end of two or 
three years, his business encoun- 
ters difficulties which he cannot 
overcome, he is not too far along 
to pull out and start again. 

But the man with a family owes 
it to his family to insure his busi- 
ness success by appropriating the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 








“ ... failed to attend 


hecause of reverses.” 


experience and methods by which 
other men have succeeded. 


The quickest and easiest way to 
secure that insurance is thru the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, and 
these three important points 
should be remembered : 


1. The Institute’s training costs 
nothing. That is a literal fact. “It 
paid me a 200% dividend in less 
than two years,” writes J. Henly 
Frier, Jr., of the Bassick Manu- 
facturing Company. This maga- 
zine could be filled with similar 
quotations. The increase in your 
earning power, while you are read- 
ing the Course, will more than off- 
set its modest cost. 


2. The Institute’s training is 
authoritative. Back of it 
is an Advisory Council 


GENERAL CoLEMAN puPont, the 
well known business executive 

Percy H. Jounston, President 
of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York 

Dexter S. Kimsarr, Dean of 
the Engineering Colleges, Cornell 
University 

Joun Hays Hammonp, the em- 
inent engineer 

Freperick H. HurpMman, Cer- 
tified Public Accountant 

JEREMIAH W. JENkKs, the statis- 
tician and economist 
3. The Institute’s training is in- 
teresting—a satisfaction, not a 
task. “In my long business experi- 
ence I have never subscribed to 
anything from which I received 
greater inspiration for my work,” 
says Charles E. Hires of the Hires 
Root Beer Company. 


Authoritative help; interest- 
ing, stimulating help; the as- 
surance that your investment 
will come baek to you in 
added earning power— these ° 
are the promises of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


You are not asked to take them 
on faith. The Institute asks nothing 
but the privilege of laying the full 
facts before you, leaving the deci- 
sion entirely in your hands. 

The facts are contained in “A 
Definite Plan for Your Business 
Progress,” a book which is a 
worth-while addition to any busi- 
ness man’s library. It will come to 
you without cost or obligation. If 
all three of the business men whose 
story is quoted above had sent for 
it, the story would have had a very 
different ending. For your family’s 
sake, send for your copy today. 


Mail this coupon to-day 


consisting of these leaders SORE Ra ae ES SE 


in commerce, finance, and 
education: 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
101 Astor Place, New York City 





JOsEPH FRENCH JOHN- 
son, Dean of the New York 
University School of Com- 
merce. 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


Send me the book, “A Definite Plan for 
Your Business Progress,"’ which I may keep 
without obligation. 
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+ 7 . YANKEE 


A NEW Ingersoll 
The Improved YANKEE,52 


Ste New Improved Yankee 
is dependable, as always, 
but in addition it is a very hand- 
some watch—with new features 
of grace and beauty. 

It has the antique bow and 
crown, new handsanddial,damas- 
keened back plate, itismore closely 
cased and in general it has the ap- 
pearance ofa higher priced watch. 


Models $2 to $10 


i * World’s 

) 

\2 a + er— 

an ‘smashed to almost half. 


2 and Lt. yours 


Comp letely gilt and re- 
TEED fo foe ten 
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vargest Sellin 
Quality Bone in the 


JPE RBandmaschier, 
VENUS provides pen- 
cil luxury and pencil economy. 
No breaking of leads 
17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying 

At all stationers and stores 
AmericanLead Pencil Co. 
221 Fifth Ave. New York 



















The Saxophone is 
the easiest of al 
wind instruments 
to play and the 
sweetest in — 
In an hour 

can learn to oey 
the scale and soon 


Entertainment. 


Is a marvelous instrument—the only one with convenient 
‘snap-on pads.” Easy payment terms can be arranged if 
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MERRILEE TELLS THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 80) 


WHEN Sidney French came, he 
found her draggled and forlorn in 
Jonesy’s old dress and hat, shadows un- 
der her eyes, and dainty head drooping. 

“IT call this service,” he hailed on 
sight. “Guess it isn’t any time at all 
since you phoned me, and here I am. 
All through with the great adventure? 
Your publicity department’s got you 
about forty columns of great stuff on 
that flapjack act. You're not so crazy, 
after all.” 

“Sid,” said Merrilee wearily, “don’t 
make any jokes. Just take me home.” 

“Sure will, little sister. You'll be 
welcomed back to the fold with a brass 
band. Must have been hell, rustling 
But we’re 
all set now for the big new picture, 
hey?” 

Faintly under the arching roof came 
floating the far-away whistle of a train, 
westward bound. 

“Good Lord; Mary old kid!” begeed 
Sid. “Right here on the old shoulder, 
if you feel that way about it.” 


EARIE,” inquired Luella, “aint life 
peculiar?” She sank back into a 
capacious armchair, an entirely new and 
still more beaming Luella. “There I 
was a month or so ago breakin’ crockery 
in White’s, and now look at expensive 
me—the extra comedy girl. They had 
me in a whole hundred feet o’ film this 
morning. I'll be a star like you yet. 
Everybody loves a stout girl if she’s got 
a smile.” 
Merrilee cupped her chin in one hand, 
least. 


garded his small mistress interestedly 
out of shoebutton eyes. Somehow it 
didn’t seem that they were going romp- 
ing today. 
“T'm_ glad,” 


said Merrilee, “I’m glad 


| you’re happy. You haven’t anything to 
| worry you, have you, Luella?” 


“Not a thing. It’s nice sunshine all 
day long now. You don’t ever forget 
a pal, do you, dearie?” 

Brown eyes grew wistful. “No. I 
want to remember all those -those days 
in the window.” 

Luella the stout one leaned forward 
comfortingly. “You'll find him again— 
honest. I was just tellin’ myself so last 
night. This country aint so big.” 

“But he went away,” said a small 
voice. “He went away from me. No- 
body knows where-.he’s gone. I’ve had 


'people hunting all over for him for 


weeks.” 


A notebook suddenly became visible 


1 | in the hand of the entering Miss Jones, 


who seemed more brisk than ever. 
“Tt is almost ten,” 
“Mr. Gold and Mr. Williamson and your 
brother will be here in fivé minutes.” * 
The hint took its effect on Luella, 
rising with a vast flurry. “Then Vib be 
going, dearie. I dint on the list ‘with 


| presidents and big directors yet. But 


» TH SAXOPHONE | 


honest, I’ll never forget it was you gave 
me my chance. You could have knocked 


us girls in White’s over with a cheese- 
straw when we found out who it was 
we’d been so chummy with.” 


she annownced.. 


She bent down an instant to whisper. 


“Advertise, dearie. Put it in all the 
papers. ‘Return at once, All is for- 
given.’ I got one back that way once.” 


“Mr. Gold,” said the voice of Miss 
Jones in her best announcing manner. 
“Mr. Williamson. Mr. French.” 

The bulky form of Mr. Gold and the 
lean one of Mr. Williamson found chairs, 
while Sid draped himself attractively 
against the mantel. A totally <undis- 
tinguished person who followed them 
with a well-stuffed brief-case placed it 
on the table and disappeared. 

As though a bell had been tapped, Mr. 
Gold came to business. “French, let me 
have those three stories. Now, Merrilee, 
we're all ready for your O. K. on which- 
ever one of these it’s to be, and we 
want it» this morning. It’s been two 
months we've been dickering over this 
next picture of yours, and it has to be 
settled quick. So I’m here myself.” 
This, apparently, disposed of the matter. 

“This one,” insinuated Mr. William- 
son as he tapped the manuscript to the 
left, “has a climax just made for you, 
Miss Ffrench. As the society girl 
who—” 

“T have read it,” said Merrilee, and 
tossed her head. 

Mr. Gold indicated the red-covéfed 
novel on the right. “It'll cost us fifty 
thousand dollars for the rights to this, 
but it’s worth it, Merrilee, if you want 
it. With the big-name author, and all 
the money we’re ready to put into. the 
production, you'll hypnotize: the country. 
There’s a fire and a railroad wreck in 
here.” 

“T have read that one too,” announced 
Merrilee with great composure. 


R. GOLD looked at Mr. Williamson. 
Mr. Williamson looked at Mr. Gold. 
Merrilee Ffrench looked at neither of 
them. She was over at the window, twist- 
ing slim fingers together. Standing thus 
in this same window on a lonely, blue 


morning, she had heard and heeded the 
call to adventure. 

“Peter,” she Said softly. “Oh, Peter, 
how can I make you believe?” Once more 


a sky of azure bent over crowded streets 
and towering buildings, luring and: calling 
away from. the glare of ‘studio lights and 
the crisp:crackle of directors’ commands. 

“I should have told you, Peter, who 
I was,” she mourned to herself. “I 
might have known you'd think I was 
only playing. Can’t I prove it»to you, 
Peter, that I love you? Can’t I bring 
you back to’ me?” 

“This novel’s.. the stuff,” growled 
Belding Gold at the table.g “We can 
write in an explosion too. There’s..the 
big punch for you.’ 

“This script is the best I’ve seen in 
years,” argued the lean Williamson~hotly. 
“Tt has the cleverest society character 
I ever want to come.across. As for the 
climax in the last scene—” 

“Merrilee!” Belding Gold had turned. 
“VYou’re keeping seventy million people 
waiting for your next ‘picture. Every- 
body in the country’s going to see it 
and go wild about you.” In the en- 
thusiasm of the creator, Belding Gold 
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With their low-air pressure, 
Goodrich Balloon Cords give the 
motorist the betterment — the 
new ease and pleasure—he is 
always seeking. 





It is a special, de luxe service in 
tires. 
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had lost completely the massive presi- 
dential manner. “Girl, it’s the chance 
oi your lifetime to put it across. The 
biggest picture of em all. And if you 
don’t pick it inside the next ten minutes, 
we'll do it for you.” 

Merrilee Ffrench was facing them. A 
light shone in her. eyes; her slim figure 
quivered with excitement. 

“You say everybody in the country 
will see it?” 

“I do.” A president’s hand crashed 
impressively on the table by way of 
proof. “There isn’t a Main Street town 
or a backwoods village we wont put it 
in. We'll cover the United States with 
hy 

She came to the table and with one 
finger pointed to the manuscript in the 
center. 

“This one’s 
she said softly. 


about ordinary people,” 

“It hasn’t any railroad 
wrecks or fires or society drawing-rooms 
in it. It’s just a good love-story.” 

For the first time in history, Sidney 
French’s hat was tipped so far back on 
his head that it fell off. 

“You bet it is, old kid,” he announced. 
“I wrote that one myself. They don’t 
come much better, if I do say it.” 

“You want a picture with a punch, 
don’t you? You'll spend a million on it? 
You've done nothing but look for one 
with a big climax for me for months?” 

“Yes,” said three woices in absolute 
and wrathful unison. 

“Then,” said Merrilee, “I choose this. 
And I’m going to put into it just one 
little scene of my own that I'll play in 
my own way and nobody else’s, or I'll 
never a t in a,picture again. That’s what 
the punch is going to be. There!” 

The president of Ajax Pictures heaved 
a gigantic sigh of relief. His stars were 
stars indeed. 

“Have anything you want, Merrilee. 
Thank the Lord you’ve come to your 
senses. You women almost ruin the busi- 
ness for me once a week.” 

Five minutes later Merrilee and Sid 
were alone. “Now,” she commanded, 
“sharpen your pencil and get to work.” 

“On the job, kid,” cried Sid, drawing 
a sheet of paper to him. “You've picked 
a real film. But what’s the big idea?” 

“Sid,” said Merrilee dreamily, “I’m 
going to advertise. I’m going to tell the 
whole world something.” 


IRT and cinders from the roadbed, 

whirling and stinging upward as the 
freight bored through the night miles, 
had turned the face of the new arrival 
into a black-grained mask. His belt, 
looped tightly about equally grimed 
trousers and taken in an extra hole, told 
its own plain and simple story; scuffed 
shoes and a broken-brimmed hat pub- 
lished further damning evidence of travel 
on the brake-beams. 

The railroad detective who had him 
by the arm gave him a determined shake. 

“There are too blasted many of you 
bums rolling into Hollywood,” he an- 
nounced. “I’m going to see personally 
you get about sixty days.” 

For a moment the youthful prisoner’s 
glance roved beyond the rails and 
switches, catching a vista of roofs on 
which California’s sunshine glinted glori- 
ously. A methodical rattling from be- 


hind conveyed the information that the 
string of box-cars from which he had 
just scrambled was again on its way. 

“You'll draw yours,” proceeded the 
law with cheer, “you young hobo. You're 
the sixth I've nailed in the yards in two 
days.” 

What he received in answer was a con- 
fident smile that cracked its way through 
cinders. 

“I’m no hobo,” said the young man. 
“I’m an engineer. I’ve got four thou- 
sand dollars in a bank back in Denver. 
Suppose you let go of my arm.” 

As a matter cf fact, the detective al- 
ready had done so out of sheer shock. His 
mouth was decidedly open. 

“I happened to be in a hurry, so I 
caught the first train that came along. 
I couldn’t bother to stop for any money. 
Look here.” 

Stubby fingers ruffled through a sheaf 
of ‘papers. They supplied considerable 
proof that one Peter Haven was a citizen 
of both promise and standing in his pro- 
fession. The law scratched his head. 

“Well,” he Lo” wis,» “there's 
about twenty thousand nuts in this 
country. I guess you’re on the list. Run 
along, sonny; I'll catch me another one.” 


YVriein a minute a taxicab was chug- 
ging valiantly along streets of houses 
just coming awake, through a_ park 
feather-wrapped in dew, through a morn- 
ing young and lyrical with hope. The 
taxicab sheered off finally to take the 
gravel of a-long driveway, and pulled 
abruptly up before a low-roofed bunga- 
low; whereupon its passenger plunged 
out and stormed for the entrance. It 
was a portal flanked by white columns 
about which twined the brilliance of 
flowers, and through which the dancing 
feet of Merrilee Ffrench tripped daily. 

“Jones-e-e-e!”” called a little voice 
from the second floor. ‘“Jones-e-e-e-e! 
Jones-e-e-e-e-e!”” 

The tumult from below continued. It 
ascended the stairway and came down 
the corridor. Agitated and showing it, 
Miss Jones bounced into the room and 
put her back against the door as though 
to defend it against some terrific on- 
slaught. 

“Tt’s a wild man, Miss Merrilee. He 
says he has to see you. He’s pushed 
by everybody, and now he'll break the 
door down. He’s all cinders and rags. 
We're calling the police.” 

“A wild man, Jonesy?” Luxuriously 
Merrilee stirred her dainty self amid a 
four-poster’s downy elegance. ‘This 
isn’t one of Sidney’s new scenarios?” 

“Merrilee!” called a voice from beyond 
the door. “It’s Peter!” 

Out from the big bed flashed a slim 
figure. “Jonesy, quick, my clothes!— 
Peter—wait—I’m coming!” 


HE faced him in the sunny hatiway 
below—brown eyes glowing, head up, 
breathing all life and lovelingss. 
“You've come back, Peter? 
Peter, Peter, you took so’ long!” 
He spoke shortly, sharply, as though 
terrific haste still clutched him. “It 
wasn’t until three nights ago I saw that 
big picture of yours. It was in one of 
those. mountain towns where I was just 
in off a six months’ job. I went into 
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a movie and sat down; and then I saw 


it was you—you—you!” 

With curving, rose-soft lips Merrilee 
smiled at him. “Peter,” she said, “you 
didn’t get nearly all the black off while 
I was dressing.” 

His hand rose to his chin, where 
seventy-two hours’ growth of stubble 
clung. “Do you think I care what | 
look like? I just got up out of that 
movie-house back there in Colorado and 
started for you when that scene ripped 
into me. Merrilee, there you were on 
the screen, and your sweetheart had 
broken with you and gone, and you 
turned and faced the audience and put 
out your arms. I never saw a look in 
anybody’s eyes like yours. And then the 
caption came. You know what it was? 

“Yes,” she half whispered. “I wrote 


it myself. It was: “Peter, come back to 
me |” 
“Merrilee, I knew then. I came 


Here I am.” 

“Tt was the only way,” she said soft!) 
“I kpew-you'd come’ if you eyer saw th: 
picture.” ™ 

“Tt was the greatest, most wonderful—’ 

“Tt wasn’t acting, Peter, that scene 
It was just me—wanting you. I put 
it in myself, and I played it straight into 
the camera. I made them change the 
name to yours. I made them build the 
entire story up to that one point. I 
was telling the whole world I loved you. 
Seventy million people have seen me 
night after night for a long year now, 
Peter, calling for you. You wouldn't 
believe me once—” 

“T believe you now. I'll throw every- 
thing overboard. I'll do or be anything 
you say. I’ve said it over and over to 
myself right across the Rockies and all 
the Nevada desert. There wasn’t a pas- 
senger-train that night. So I climbed the 
first freight and rode the rods. I knew 
nothing could happen to me. I was com- 
ing to you.” 

“And I’ve been waiting here for you 
every minute. I made them spend a 
million dollars to bring you back to me. 
Peter, I’m happy now. I’d almost given 
up hope for the picture with the punch. 
But today when they come, I'll tell them 
they’re right after all—it’s Merrilee 
Ffrench’s biggest, bang-upest success. 
She’ll never do another like it so long 
as she lives.” 

She swayed just a little toward him, 
but there came a rustling, entering sound. 
Crisply spoke the accents of Miss Jones. 

“At ten o'clock Mr. Gold and Mr. 
Williamson will—” 

“Jonesy!” blazed Merrilee, stamping. 
“Tear out every page ‘in that wicked 
notebook but one. Put it down at the 
top in great big letters—” 

Merrilee Ffrench paused. Into her 
eyes had come the lock that seventy 
million people had seen and thrilled to 
for twelve lonely months, the look that 
had lifted a certain doubting Peter out 
of the spaces of buried dreams and 
brought him to her headlong. 

“In great big letters, Jonesy! The 
last thing you'll have in your book for 
me for a long, long time. Somebody 
else is going to tell me what I’m to do 
from now on, Jonesy, and I’m going to 
love it. Put it down: 

“High noon, tomorrow.” 
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Pyralin Start-a-Set Sale 
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will lowe these dainty 
toilet things for her new 
home. For anniver- 
saries, too. 





FOR MEN 


A free comb given away 
with every pair of mili 
tary brushes. 
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Gifts that women love 


Fr June 2 to7, the leading merchants in your 
locality will give away a genuine, trade-marked 
Pyralin comb to match each hair brush you buy. 


This is your opportunity to start a set of the most 
popular of all toiletware for some one dear to you 
—or to add to it if she already has one started. 


June days are gift days. What more pleasing 
and graceful gift to a woman than Pyralin Toilet- 
ware with its life-long beauty and usefulness? 


Go to the merchant in your locality who adver- 
tises this “Start-a-Set” Sale. See the wide range 
of beautiful patterns and articles. Identify genuine 
Pyralin by the name-stamp on each piece. There 
is a small charge for decoration, if desired. 


Name of nearest dealer and descriptive literature 
will be sent, if desired. 


The set you start today can grow through the 
years to come. There is an article for every 
toilet need. Added pieces always match. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CoO., Ine. 
Pyralin Department, Arlington, New Jersey 
Arlington Company of Canada, Montreal 


“Pyralin 















THE SWEET GIRL 
GRADUATE 


will appreciate for years 
to come the set started at 
Commencement time. 





FOR JUNE 
BIRTHDAYS 


nothing can surpass a 
gift of Pyralin— so use- 
ful for vacation trips. 
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PEPPER &§ GHOST 


is that that makes your story most con- 
vincing. If I may say so, Mr. Joel, it 
is the first time that I have ever heard 
you admit that anything on the earth or 
in the depths of the sea puzzled you, 
frightened you, or even made you pause 
and think.” 

He picked up a penholder and began 
to tap the desk in front of him medi- 
tatively; after a while he shifted around 
in his chair and faced his father-in-law 
again. 


“ME: JOEL,” he said thoughtfully, 
“that’s a curious story. Coming 
from anyone but you, and told, even by 
you, in any other way but the way you've 
told it, I would be inclined to laugh at 
it. Here’s the gist of it. You are walk- 
ing along a street, a man joins you, and 
suddenly shows his face, and you are 
overcome by an instant and inexplicable 
horror. As I take it, the actual encounter 
meant little to you—it is this inexplicable 
horror that is puzzling. There are half 
a dozen matter-of-fact explanations for 
such an .ncident, but I believe you've 
disposec of them. Besides, there are 
three litle details you have not men- 
tioned and, as is usually the case with 
details, they constitute the real proof of 
what you say. The man wasn’t a beggar 
who'd lost his nerve, nor a footpad who'd 
lost his nerve; nor was he a drunkard 
nor a maniac. He wasn’t even an anar- 
chist following a prosperous mill-owner. 
Nor was he, the most obvious explana- 
tion, a figment of your imagination. 

“T don’t know, but I am quite sure 
that you have-never had nerves, nor ever 
will have “hem, and three weeks ago you 
told me you had had your annual physical 
examination and had been pronounced as 
right as a trivet. As you spend money 
on such things and employ experts, I 
suppose your eyes and glands and 
stomach, the most common sources of 
delusion, are in good condition. At all 
events, this is not important; the three 
little details I referred to prove your 
case without further argument. I will 
call your attention to them. In the first 
place, this was not the first time you 
have had this experience; in the second 
place, instead of going to the police or 
hiring a detective, you come to me, whom, 
although I am your son-in-law, you se- 
cretly hate and fear; and in the third 
place, although you saw this man’s face 
clearly, you are not especially willing to 
describe it. Would you care to have me 
elaborate?” 

“Ves,” whispered Mr. Joel, an expres- 
sion of respectful fear taking the place 
of the unnatural fear in his eyes. 

“Well,” resumed Prebbles, picking up 
the penholder again, “you didn’t look 
back because, although you had heard 
these footsteps once or twice before—” 

“Three times,” interpolated Mr. Joel, 
“all within the past week.” 

“Because, although you had heard these 
footsteps three times, all within the past 
week, you were still arguing with your- 
self that they were a delusion, and you 
were still trying to stifle your fears with 
that argument when, this time, they 
caught up with you again and by the very 
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repetition of the incident convinced you 
that where you were concerned, at least, 
they were all too real. And yet, such is 
the curious construction of the human 
mind, although you knew them to be 
real, although you would take your oath 
they were real, being an urban man, a 
man who resents the mystery of the wide 
world and the two-legged creatures who 
inhabit it, you were ashamed to tell this 
story to anyone else but myself, lest you 
be thought insane. Don’t worry, Mr. 
Joel. You have chosen the right man. 
That’s the last thing I would think about 
you. Moreover, not being an urban man 
and having seen many curious and out- 
of-the-way things, I am always inclined 
to accept mystery at its face value—to 
believe that in nine cases out of ten it’s 
even more mysterious than the telling of 
it. I may call your attention, and the 
attention of your skeptical playmates, to 
the fact that you have all recently lived 
through an inexplicable fantasy greater 
than any man’s imagination could invent. 
I am referring to the late war. I might 
also call your attention to the fact that 
every Sunday, that is, if you believe at 
all, you subscribe to mysteries unfathom- 
able and profound. And as to what the 
human mind is capable of, no one has 
as yet discovered. You will pardon my 
lecturing. The modern business man so 
much needs just this kind of talk. How- 
ever, I will return to my subject. 

“You did not, therefore, go to the 
police or hire a detective, but came to 
me. There are, however, two more rea- 
sons why you did not go to the police; 
the first is, that you—and you don’t know 
why, but you do—fear publicity, and the 
second is, that you would not have this 
man arrested for anything in the world. 
Again you don’t know why you feel this 
way, but you do. Furthermore, you are 
an obstinate man; you wished to solve 
this problem for yourself.. You became 
angry. You deliberately didn’t go home 
in your motor tonight, and made some 
excuse to stay late at the mill in order 
to invite once more this unwelcome com- 
panionship and eitkLer convince yourself 
it was a delusion or else discover what 
the man, or the thing, wanted. But you 
can’t face the final moment—no, that’s 
the point. However, you would have 
kept on doing this thing night after night 
if tonight the utter terror of the meeting 
had not finally overcome you and if also 
you had not been suddenly overtaken by 
a realization that this same companion- 
ship might be the most. dangerous thing 
that had ever come into your life. Is 
all that true, Mr. Joel?” 

Mr. Joel’s voice was like a small wind 
running under dried leaves. “Yes,” he 
whispered. And then he sat up straighter 
in his chair, suddenly suspicious. ‘How 
did you guess all this?” he asked. 


REBBLES smiled. “I have known you 

ten years, Mr. Joel,” he returned. “And 
besides, having been a sailor, I was 
taught in a school where instead of think- 
ing how much you can make out of a 
man, you constantly think how much and 
what he has made out of himself. You 
learn a great deal that way. And now—” 


He leaned forward suddenly and held Mr. 
Joel with his eyes. “What did this man 
look like? Who is he? That is the 
third detail. Why do you hesitate to de- 
scribe him?” 

Mr. Joel wriggled uncomfortably and 
tried to avoid his son-in-law’s glance; he 
also tried to temporize. “Will,” he said 
admiringly, “this is really quite marvelous 
—you’d have been a wonderful detective 
yourself, wouldn’t you?” 

But Prebbles, ordinarily the most ami- 
able of men, refused to relax one iota 
of his rigidity. He tossed his head 
slightly like a swimmer who wishes to 
see the horizon above unexpected spray, 
and continued his harsh questioning. 
“Who was this man, Mr. Joel? What 
did he look like?” 

Mr. Joel sprang to his feet with an 
exclamation as if the interview was be- 
coming too much for him and began to 
pace up and down the room; now in the 
shadow, now in the light, his reflection 
staining the wall behind him with the 
soft impalpability of the wings of a 
creeping bat. “Even you'll think me 
crazy,” he groaned. “TI tell you,” he as- 
serted, and no one could doubt his sin- 
cerity, “I don’t know. I wish I did. 
If I did, I would tell you. But you are 
right in saying it is curious, and you are 
right in saying that, although I don’t 
know why, I don’t want people to know 
about it, and for some insane reason I 
want to protect this fellow. No, I don’t 
want him arrested.” 


HE paused in his striding, and placing 
both hands on the edge of the desk, 

peered down at Prebbles. “Will,” he 
said, with a twisted and solemn face, 
“T’ve seen that man four times. I know 
every line of him. If he came into this 
room I could identify him immediately. 
But so help me God, I can’t tell you who 
he is or what he wants of me. But that 
isn’t the curious part of it—that isn’t 
curious at all—if that was the end of it, 
I'd be talking to a detective now instead 
of bothering you. The curious part of 
it, the point of the whole thing’”—Mr. 
Joel drew himself up and cocked his 
thumb and index finger like a pudgy 
prophet—‘is that although I don't 
know who this man is, I have a feeling 
all the time that I do know who he is. 
As far as I can remember, I’ve never 
seen him before in my life, yet under- 
neath what I know is the truth, there 
seems to be another contradictory truth 
that is even truer still. Do you under- 
stand me?” 

“Perfectly,” 
not?” 

“As if,” continued Mr. Joel, “although 
I had never actually seen him, I had al- 
ways known him intimately; as if some- 
where and somehow I’d seen his face 
again and again and knew it as well as 
my own.” 

“Do you know your own face?” inter- 
posed Prebbles. 

“Why of course. Naturally.” 

“You're a very exceptional person, 
then,” commented Prebbles. “Go on.” 

“As if,” resumed Mr. Joel, beginning 
to stride up and down the room again, 


said Prebbles. “Why 
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“it was a face I had known in my sleep 
but always until now had fergotten when 
I waked. And that’s what scares me. 
You see, every time I hear him coming 
up behind me, I say, ‘Now don’t be a 
fool. This fellow is a crank. All you 
have to do is to look at him steadily, 
and if necessary call the police.’ And 
it’s all very well—that’s the way | feel— 
until he lifts his hat, and then all of a 
sudden I go cold all over, lose my head, 
dont know what I do. Like jumping 
into ice-water, like being burned. All of 
a sudden—all over you. I want to run; 
I want to yell. And there’s no reason 
I don't understand it. He's got 
quite an ordinary face.” Mr. Joel pulled 
out a pocket handkerchief and dabbed at 
his mouth and brow. “You believe me, 
Will, don’t you?” he asked. “You don’t 
think this is all nonsense? You know 
I'm telling you the truth?” 

“Oh, yes,” Prebbles assented without 
much interest. “I’ve told you that al- 
ready several times. Now you go over 
and sit down again and describe to me 


| just as calmly as you can this ‘ordinary 
face, this face you know so well. Just 


forget your own reactions and tell me.” 


ME. JOEL did as he was ordered, al- 
though it was one of the moments 
when rising respect and admiration for his 
son-in-law were rudely shattered and 
driven back to original hatred. Under- 
neath everything, Prebbles was a cold- 
blooded lout. A dry Scotchman! Mr. Joel 
considered himself a more than ordinarily 
restrained man, but he remembered a good 
many occasions when, getting a trifle ex- 
cited, as any decent man will, about re- 
form, or the viciousness of other people, 
or the virtues of wealth, Prebbles had 
answered him in much the same dampen- 
ing way. An unnatural fellow, Prebbles. 
“He’s a medium-sized man,” he said 
sullenly from his chair. “Heavy. About 
my build and, I imagine, about my age. 


| Has a clean-shaven, high-colored face and 
‘full lips, and reddish-brown stiff hair. 
|His hair comes down along his cheeks a 
|little and his eyes—” 


“Are gray and bulging,” said Prebbles 
He whistled softly. “This,” 
he murmured, “becomes exceedingly inter- 
esting.” 

“Ves,” faltered Mr. Joel, “but how did 
you know?” 

“A picture-puzzle, Mr. Joel,” retorted 
Prebbles. “You supplied all the missing 
parts but one; I supplied that.” He put 
the tips of his fingers under his nose 
again and leaned back in his chair. “Well, 
Mr. Joel,” he continued quietly, “we've 
about eliminated all the unnecessary 
clauses of your story; we’re coming down, 
I think, to the least common denomina- 
tor. You don’t believe in ghosts, do 
you?” 

Mr. Joel laughed for the first time 
during the interview. “No,” he said, but 
not altogether convincingly. 


REBBLES smiled too. “No,” he 

agreed, “I didn’t suppose so. How- 
ever, being a Kelt myself, I’m not so 
sure. That is to say, actually, I don’t 
believe in them, but if ever I were to run 
across one, the very first thing I’d say 
to myself would be, ‘Exactly! This is 
what I’ve been expecting all my life!’ 
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In this case, none the less, I think we 
can eliminate them until all other clues 
fail—eliminate the ordinary sort of ghost, 
I mean. I’ve an idea, anyway, that no 
autonomous ghost would choose to haunt 
Philadelphia after he'd lived there all his 
life—he'd pick out some more romantic 
spot. But there are other ghosts—some 
of them inside a man—Mr. Joel, much 
more dangerous, as we all know, than 
any poor pitiiul thing that’s dead. Also, 
there are living ghosts that come up out 
of the past to haunt us. Now, I want 
you to answer my questions with abso- 
lute frankness—is there living today any 
person whe hates you so much that he 
or she would go to considerable trouble, 
perhaps considerable risk, to annoy you 
or do you harm? I want the final truth, 
please.” 

For a moment or two Mr. Joel was 
thoughtful. “No,” he said finally, rais- 
ing his head. “No, I think I can honestly 
say that there is no such person alive 
who would feel as deeply as all that. 
Of course I’ve been a business man, and 
I suppose I’ve got a good many enemies, 
but—” 

“No woman?” asked Prebbles. 

Mr. Joel flushed. ‘“There’s 10 need—” 
he began angrily. 

“There is every need.” 
was cold and sharp. 
Joel?” 

Mr. Joel bowed his head. 

“No,” he whispered brokenly, “no 
woman—not any longer. I am an old 
man; I’ve always been generous to them.” 

“All right, Mr. Joel,” Prebbles said, “I 
needn't bother you any more. I've got 
the facts I think. Tomorrow night, es- 
pecially if there’s a fog, will you do ex- 
actly what you did tonight? Will you 
stay late at the mill, that is, and then 
walk slowly toward the car-line? Good. 
Oh no, don’t worry. You'll be perfectly 
safe. There will be friends watching 
every movement you make. Good night. 
Would you like a little drop of brandy? 
Very well, then, I'll see that your car 
is called for you.” 

“But you aren’t going to tell me what 
you think!” exclaimed Mr. Joel pitifully. 

“Why should I?” asked Prebbles coldly. 
“You haven’t by any means told me all 
you know about your own past. Why 
should I? I'll tell you when I’m quite 
ready, Mr. Joel.” 


Prebbles’ voice 
“No woman, Mr. 


\ 7HEN his father-in-law was gone, 
Prebbles rang a bell and requested 
that his chauffeur, Hornsby, who had left 
Mrs. Prebb!es at the opera and had re- 
turned to the house for an hour or two, 
be sent up to him. Presently that dark- 
gaitered, well-built young man appeared. 

“Sit down, John,” said Prebbles, “and 
light a cigarette. Yes, close the door. 
It’s rot, but Summers or one of the maids 
might see us, and then they’d be shocked. 
Have you ever been a detective?” 

“No sir,” replied Hornsby, with a 
strong City of London accent. 

“Well, you’re one now. I want you 
to give all of tomorrow afternoon and 
night to me, also tomorrow morning. In 
the morning you’re to go to Kensington— 
know where that is?—and taking a radius 
of one block—no, two would be better— 
around Mr. Joel’s mill, find out just how 
many private houses there are and who 
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| lives in each one. There aren't very 
many. At twelve o'clock report to me 
at my office with your information and 
I will decide what to do. Meanwhile, I 
will tell you exactly the story that has 
just been told to me.” 


ORNSBY listened in silence, smooth- 

ing the top of his salt-and-pepper 
uniform cap. When his employer had 
finished he looked up and made a click- 
ing sound with his tongue. 

“Some one, or something, has certainly 
got it in for the old gent, ’aven’t they?” 
he ejaculated. 

“They most certainly have,” agreed 
Prebbles. He reflected. “Odd, how curi- 
ously sinister that word ‘something’ can 
become under certain circumstances.” 

Prebbles, as has been said, had en- 
gaged in many occupations before settling 
down to the occupation of banking; he 
had even once or twice been a man- 
hunter, and he knew—and was ashamed 
of it—the thrill of that most beastly but 
most exciting of sports. But about these 
former occasions there had been nothing 

intricate—a Guatemalan negro pursued 
| through the jungle, a Philippine /adrone 
shot at the top of a ridge at dawn. 
There had been nothing mental about 
these incidents; they had been crude and 
open as a whitewashed wall spattered 
with blood. The case of his father-in- 
law was entirely different, and the fact 
that it seemed an undertaking of real 
mercy and justice hushed whatever shame 
Prebbles might have felt over the release 
of primitive and long-dormant emotions. 
But he was greatly excited,-none the less. 
He found it difficult to transact, with the 
necessary calmness, the business of the 
following half-day of work. He realized, 
as he had often realized before, that he 
was a man of action, or, the reverse side 
of the shield of action, an artist. Ordi- 
nary life was not thrilling enough for him. 
He had actually to be engaged in, or else 
thinking about, unusual events. Probably 
that was the reason why, being a banker, 
he was such a good one. 

At five minutes before twelve Hornsby 
reported. He had a little dirty notebook 
and a stub of a pencil, and his smart 
| chauffeur’s uniform had been replaced by 
the garb of a young mill-hand seeking 
lodgings. 

“There are seven ’ouses in them blocks, 
Mr. Prebbles,” he announced, ‘“‘and that’s 
all. The rest is mills. And there are 
| three ’ouses—dirty little brick uns—just 
| around the corner from Mr. Joel’s. One 
is empty; one ‘as a workman and ’is 
family in it, and one’s a boarding-’ouse.” 

“Splendid!” sighed Prebbles. 

“In the boarding-’ouse,” continued 
Hornsby, “there’s four lodgers—she ’as 
one vacant room. It’s kep’ by a Mrs. 
Mackensie. There’s two girls that works 
in a candy-shop down on the main street, 
and there’s a young fellow named Patrick 
Ryan—’e’s a clerk—and then there’s an 
elderly bloke Mrs. Mackensie don’t know 
much about. ’E’s been there only a 





little while and ’is name is William 
Smith.” 
“Better still!” ejaculated Prebbles. 


“We're getting warm. Whenever you 
find a man named plain William Smith 
you are usually near the heart of a mys- 
tery. I doubt if in real life there are 
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very many just plain William Smiths. 
Even the most heartless parents usually 
give them a middle name to distinguish 


them by. What sort of a person is this 
William Smith?” 
“A quiet guy,” resumed Hornsby, 


“polite and thoughtful. She thinks ’e’s 
got quite a bit of an education, but she 
also thinks ’e may be a bit crazy. ’E 
talks a lot to ’imself when ’e’s in ’is 
room—recitations like.” Hornsby grinned 
in the slow sardonic fashion of his breed 
and his profession. “I got to know Mrs. 
Mackensie real well,” he added. “I told 
‘er my muvver’s name was Mackensie 
spelled with a capital K. ’Er name really 
was Blodgett.” 

“Has Mrs. Mackensie overheard any of 
Mr. Smith’s recitations?” asked Prebbles. 

“Lots. Trust a boarding-’ouse keeper. 
But she don’t remember many of them— 
only bits she took down with a pencil 
‘ere and there.” Hornsby consulted his 
notebook. “’Ere’s one of them.” He 
read slowly and stumblingly. “ ‘This 
thing’s to do; sith I have cause and will 
and strength, and means to do it.’” And 
then again: “‘’Ow all occasions do in- 
form against me, and.spur my dull re- 
venge!’ That’s what ’e says most 
frequent.” 

“Good Lord,” said Prebbles, with an 
awed note in his voice, “Hamlet! This 
thing becomes stranger and_ stranger, 
John. We'll go home now and get lunch, 
and afterward we'll go up and see Mr 
Smith and, if he isn’t in, his room. You 
can change your story a little; you've 
taken a job as a chauffeur and I’m your 
solicitous employer.” 

“I don’t ‘ave to change it,” amended 


Hornsby. “I never tell stories. They 
trip you up.” 
T luncheon in his own home, his 
lovely wife radiant behind silver 


urns and pots of tea and hot water, 
Prebbles, much to the wounding of feel- 
ings prepared for gayety, was uncommuni- 
cative. He spoke only three or four 
times and then cryptically. 

“Anita,” he asked irrelevantly, “has 
there ever been in your family a relative 
or a very near friend who has dropped 
out mysteriously—a sort of black sheep, 
as it were? Anything like that?” 

Mrs. Prebbles knit her brows. “I once 
had an uncle,” she said, “but he’s been 
dead a long while. At least, several 
years ago when I tried to look him up 
secretly all I could find out was that he 
probably had died. It was rather a 
shame.” 

“What was a shame?” 

“Well, I'm rather hazy about the de- 
tails—it all happened when I was very 
young—but I think he was an actor, or 
a minstrel, or something, and the family 
was very much ashamed of him. He ran 
away from home. And when my grand- 
father died he cut him off in his will, 
although there was a wife and some chil- 
dren. I’ve always thought my father 
should have provided for him. It’s a 
pity—" 

“Exactly!” exclaimed Prebbles, using 
his favorite ejaculation. He had risen 
from the table and was staring at his 
wife, his blue eyes hard as mountain 
lakes. “Well, I must go now— Curi- 
ous!” He lowered his voice and seemed 
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| lives in each one. There aren't very 
many. At twelve o'clock report to me 
at my office with your information and 
| I will decide what to do. Meanwhile, I 
will tell you exactly the story that has 
just been told to me.” 


ORNSBY listened in silence, smooth- 

ing the top of his salt-and-pepper 
| uniform cap. When his employer had 
finished he looked up and made a click- 
ing sound with his tongue. 

“Some one, or something, has certainly 
got it in for the old gent, ’aven't they?” 
he ejaculated. 

“They most certainly have,” agreed 
Prebbles. He reflected. “Odd, how curi- 
ously sinister that word ‘something’ can 
become under certain circumstances.” 

Prebbles, as has been said, had en- 

gaged in many occupations before settling 
down to the occupation of banking; he 
had even once or twice been a man- 
hunter, and he knew—and was ashamed 
of it—the thrill of that most beastly but 
most exciting of sports. But about these 
former occasions there had been nothing 
intricate—a Guatemalan negro pursued 
| through the jungle, a Philippine /adrone 
| shot at the top of a ridge at dawn. 
There had been nothing mental about 
| these incidents; they had been crude and 
| open as a whitewashed wall spattered 
| with blood. The case of his father-in- 
law was entirely different, and the fact 
that it seemed an undertaking of real 
| mercy and justice hushed whatever shame 
Prebbles might have felt over the release 
of primitive and long-dormant emotions. 
But he was greatly excited,-none the less. 
He found it difficult to transact, with the 
necessary calmness, the business of the 
following half-day of work. He realized, 
as he had often realized before, that he 
was a man of action, or, the reverse side 
of the shield of action, an artist. Ordi- 
nary life was not thrilling enough for him. 
He had actually to be engaged in, or else 
thinking about, unusual events. Probably 
that was the reason why, being a banker, 
he was such a good one. 

At five minutes before twelve Hornsby 
reported. He had a little dirty notebook 
and a stub of a pencil, and his smart 
chauffeur’s uniform had been replaced by 
the garb of a young mill-hand seeking 
lodgings. 

“There are seven ‘ouses in them blocks, 
Mr. Prebbles,” he announced, “and that’s 
all. The rest is mills. And there are 
three ’ouses—dirty little brick uns—just 
around the corner from Mr. Joel’s. One 
| is empty; one ’as a workman and ’is 
| family in it, and one’s a boarding-’ouse.” 

“Splendid!” sighed Prebbles. 

“In the boarding-’ouse,” continued 
Hornsby, “there’s four lodgers—she ’as 
one vacant room. It’s kep’ by a Mrs. 
Mackensie. There’s two girls that works 
in a candy-shop down on the main street, 
and there’s a young fellow named Patrick 
Ryan—’e’s a clerk—and then there’s an 
elderly bloke Mrs. Mackensie don’t know 





much about. ’E’s been there only a 
little while and ’is name is William 
Smith.” 

“Better still!” ejaculated Prebbles. 


“We're getting warm. Whenever you 
find a man named plain William Smith 
you are usually near the heart of a mys- 
tery. I doubt if in real life there are 
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very many just plain William Smiths. 
Even the most heartless parents usually 
give them a middle name to distinguish 


them by. What sort of a person is this 
William Smith?” 
“A quiet guy,” resumed Hornsby, 


“polite and thoughtful. She thinks ’e’s 
got quite a bit of an education, but she 
also thinks ’e may be a bit crazy. ’E 
talks a lot to ‘imself when ’e’s in ’is 
room—recitations like.’”” Hornsby grinned 
in the slow sardonic fashion of his breed 
and his profession. “I got to know Mrs. 
Mackensie real well,” he added. “I told 
‘er my muvver’s name was Mackensie 
spelled with a capital K. ’Er name really 
was Blodgett.” 

“Has Mrs. Mackensie overheard any of 
Mr. Smiih’s recitations?” asked Prebbles. 

“Lots. Trust a boarding-’ouse keeper. 
But she don’t remember many of them— 
only bits she took down with a pencil 
‘ere and there.” Hornsby consulted his 
notebook. “’Ere’s one of them.” He 
read slowly and stumblingly. “ ‘This 
thing’s to do; sith I have cause and will 
and strength, and means to do it.’” And 
then again: “‘’Ow all occasions do in- 
form against me, and.spur my dull re- 
venge!’ That’s what ’e says most 
frequent.” 

“Good Lord,” scid Prebbles, with an 
awed note in his voice, “Hamlet! This 
thing becomes stranger and _ stranger, 
John. We'll go home now and get lunch, 
and afterward we'll go up and see Mr 
Smith and, if he isn’t in, his room. You 
can change your story a little; you've 
taken a job as a chauffeur and I’m your 
solicitous employer.” 

“I don’t ‘ave to change it,” amended 





Hornsby. “I never tell stories. They 
trip you up.” 
T luncheon in his own home, his 
lovely wife radiant behind silver 


urns and pots of tea and hot water, 
Prebbles, much to the wounding of feel- 
ings prepared for gayety, was uncommuni- 
cative. He spoke only three or four 
times and then cryptically. 

“Anita,” he asked irrelevantly, “has 
there ever been in your family a relative 
or a very near friend who has dropped 
out mysteriously—a sort of black sheep, 
as it were? Anything like that?” 

Mrs. Prebbles knit her brows. “I once 
had an uncle,” she said, “but he’s been 
dead a long while. At least, several 
years ago when I tried to look him up 
secretly all I could find out was that he 
probably had died. It was rather a 
shame.” 

“What was a shame?” 

“Well, I’m rather hazy about the de- 
tails—it all happened when I was very 
young—but I think he was an actor, or 
a minstrel, or something, and the family 
was very much ashamed of him. He ran 
away from home. And when my grand- 
father died he cut him off in his will, 
although there was a wife and some chil- 
dren. I’ve always thought my father 
should have provided for him. It’s a 
pity—” 

“Exactly!” exclaimed Prebbles, using 
his favorite ejaculation. He had risen 
from the table and was staring at his 
wife, his blue eyes hard as mountain 
lakes. “Well, I must go now— Curi- 
ous!” He lowered his voice and seemed 
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record? 


MacMillan carries the blue tin 
3200 miles from home 











Captain Donald MacMillan is an expe- 
rienced explorer in the Arctic—he knows 
that men called upon to endure the hard- 
ships of the far North find good tobacco 
an absolute necessity. 

That is why his ship Bowdoin, bound 
for Crocker Land, carries a generous 
supply of Edgeworth. Our picture shows 
the famous explorer surrounded by com- 
fort in blue tins. 

And here’s a radiogram from a member 
of the crew: 

The American Radio Relay League 
Hartford, Conn. 
Radiogram 
WND Etah, Greenland 1-19-242.40 AM 
Schooner Bowdoin Jan. 19 9 aKS 

E. M. Harrington, 156 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass. 

You should have seen the crew of 
the Bowdoin open up their Edge 
worth, fill their pipes, and settle 
back for a real smoke while listen 
ing for radio concerts Christmas 
night. Best wishes for 1924. 


John Robinson. 

There’s a lot of comfort in the thought 
that the tobacco we 
make down here in 
sunny Richmond is 
bringing real comfort 
to brave men in the 
frozen places. Let’s 
hope they never run 
short of Edgeworth 
during the six-month 
nights! 

We'd like to 
have you give us 
your opinion of 
Edgeworth. You 
may not like it— 
some men don’t 
but if you'll 
send your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 42 South 21st 
St., Richmond, Va., we’ll send you free 
samples so that you can find out. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Tf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one or two dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 

























to be addressing himself. “There are only 
two forms of desperate and never relin- 
quished hates, aren’t there?—hate that 
survives even death, perhaps—and both 
of them are substitutions for balked or 
disappointed love. If you really want to 
make a dangerous enemy, make one of 
some one who has your blood in his or her 
veins, or mishandle a woman who has 
given you a great affection— Good-by. 
I wont be back for dinner. Business.” 
And he left the room, leaving, for a mo- 
ment or so, his most loving wife wonder- 
ing if by any chance he could possibly be 
referring to her in the last part of his 
speech. 


O, in that most excellent and succinct 
modern phrase, “that’s that,” and 

there’s little else to bother about until 
half-past eight of the night of the same 
day when, according to instructions, Mr. 
Joel, having kept overtime two bored and 
disgusted clerks and having finally dis- 
missed them, let himself out of the great 
bulk of his mill, where a few feeble 
lights burned, into the mystery of an- 
other fog-swept blackness. 

Prebbles and Hornsby had visited Mrs. 
Mackensie that afternoon and, Mr. Smith 
being out, Prebbles had evinced a tremen- 
dous desire to see every room in the 
house and had been shown them gar- 
rulously by Mrs. Mackensie, who was 
proud of her Scotch cleanliness amidst 
such unfavorable surroundings. 

In Mr. Smith’s bare and chilly room, 
Prebbles had lingered only a minute—just 
long enough to glance at some faded 
photographs on the bureau and open a 
drawer or two to see the space afforded. 
No one noticed him slipping a little red- 
covered book into his pocket. 

Afterward, he and Hornsby, having 
several hours to dispose of, had gone to 
a “movie,” where they had seen Hattie 
Hastings Hunter, “the world’s younger 
sister,” in “Mother Love,” a crashing, 
gripping, devastating exposition of the 
deepest and tenderest of human motives; 
and emerging about seven o'clock with 
faces curiously placid for men who had 
been subjected to such passionate art, 
they dined slowly and pleasantly in a 
near-by restaurant. 

“John,” said Prebbles philosophically, 
“you have a much more fascinating life 
than I have. Mine used to be fascinat- 
ing, but not any longer. There is no 
feeling in the world like the feeling of 
being lost in a big city like a needle in 
a haystack with the chance that at any 
moment something may pick you up.” 


“Some one, you mean,” corrected 
Hornsby. 

“Well, something or some one. It’s 
really not a bit of fun being rich. It’s 
just the opposite from sailing. The 


higher you go, the smaller your horizon. 
But it’s lots of fun being poor and know- 
ing that some day you're going to be 
rich.” 

“That’s the one thing the poor never do 
know,” replied Hornsby, not at all philo- 
sophical. 


HEN they had finished their dinner 

they came out into the main street 
again, and Prebbles looked at his watch. 
It was ten minutes past eight. “Just time 
to walk,” he said, and set off eastward. 
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With the evening, the gray February 
day had sunk its head again into a lake 
of fog that rolled up in quiet waves along 
the narrow streets and made the electric 
lights look like luminous fish swimming in 
the opaqueness of the upper waters. 
Prebbles buttoned tightly the collar of 
his greatcoat. “You stand here, John,” 
he said, when they had come to the sec- 
ond of the intersecting streets. “So—in 
the shadow of that doorway. When we 
come along—I will be the last of the 


three—fall in right behind me. You've 
got your gun? All right. Don’t attempt 
to use it unless I call to you.” He dis- 


appeared into the darkness. 

Hornsby listened to his diminishing 
footsteps until they died away in the 
distance and the street was utterly quiet 
again. The moisture gathered on the 
cornice of the doorway in which Hornsby 
stood and every now and then collected 
into a drop that fell with a soft splash. 
Out in the river two steamers broke into 
hoarse bellowing like blinded bulls, and 
then Hornsby, man of excellent nerves 
as he was, started and peered at the mist 
to the left. The mist had taken on solid- 
ity, was moving, had-turned into a short, 
heavy-set man in a fur coat walking with 
a rapidity and an intentness that in itself 
was arresting; and just back of the first 
short, heavy-set man was another short, 
heavy-set man walking with equal haste. 

“Gor!” said Hornsby to himself. 


‘THE two figures passed through the 

radius of visibility and disappeared 
again into the fog. Hornsby waited im- 
patiently for the huge apparition of his 
employer. A minute passed, two, before 
Prebbles, striding furiously, came into 
sight. ; 

“Quick!” he called in a whisper, with- 
out pausing. “Hurry up! Did you see 
them? That damn fool didn’t come out 
of the door I told him to, but another 
one. I almost lost them until I heard 
their footsteps. I don’t want to run— 
that would make too much noise.” 

But abruptly he did run, with a long, 
tireless stride, Hornsby behind him, and 
he cried out, “Great Heavens!” for some- 
where ahead in the enveloping fog there 
had come a sharp terrified yelp, like that of 
a dog being stepped on, and this had been 
followed by the sound of scurrying feet. 

“Spread out!” commanded Prebbles. 
“Catch that beggar if he comes this way. 
Keep your ears open for their footsteps; 
don’t lose them if you can help it.” 

In this manner, running fast, but not 
so fast as to drown other sounds, they 
burst from the blindness of the side 
street into the blurred illumination of the 
main thoroughfare. A policeman, stand- 
ing by a mail-box, eyed them curiously. 

“Did two men come by here a moment 
ago in a hurry?” asked Prebbles. 

The policeman opened kis mouth and 
then, catching sight of Prebbles’ face and 
excellent clothes, partially closed it. “Yes 
sir,’ he said. “Two elderly gents. One 
caught a trolley on the swing—I thought 
he’d hurt himself—and the other picked 
up a passing taxi. Why, is there any- 
thing wrong?” 

“Oh no,” replied Prebbles; “it’s only 
my father-in-law and a friend. —Come 
along, John, we'll get the car. There’s 
the garage right over there, isn’t it? 
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The parts-displays which our dealers are showing exhibit 
the transmission shafts, the gears, and the chrome nickel 





Clutch Release Bearing— 
Annular Ball —Enclosed 
in Dust-proof Housing, 
with Dual Lubrication 


Annular Ball Bearing 
where Plain Bushing 
is often used 


steel ball and roller bearin 
practice in much higher-pri 


s which are on a par with 


cars. 


Roller Bearings where Plain 
Bushings are often used 
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Quality Identical With Highest-Priced Cars 


There is a limit to motor car quality; 
and it might well be supposed that 
only the highest priced cars reach 
that limit. 


But at point after point the Hupmo- 
bile displays quality identical with 
cars of topmost cost. 


The Hupmobile clutch and trans- 
mission are a striking instance. 


They are equipped throughout with 
roller and annular ball bearings 
of chrome-nickel steel, while plain 
bushings are common practice in 
many cases—as the tables show. 


These things are hidden away from 
sight, and the owner rarely if ever 
needs to give them a thought. 


Satisfaction—downright and com- 
plete—is what the buyer wants 
when he chooses the Hupmobile; 
and it is our business to build our 
car so that he is sure of getting it. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Hupmobile 








Graphic Comparisons That Help to Prove 
Why Hupmobile is So Well Worth its Price 


Table No. 1, printed in italics, represents the highest-priced cars in America. You will note how 
closely the Hupmobile follows their high-quality practice, as evidenced by the type of transmis- 
sion bearings. Table No. 2 shows cars in the Hupmobile price field. You see at a glance how much 
better Hupmobile construction is; and why the Hupmobile is noted for longer life and freedom 


from trouble. Plain bushings, usually made of bronze, listed 


expensive and the shortest-lived of all bearings. All these Hupmobile ann 


bearings are costly, long-lasting chrome nickel steel. 


so frequently below, are the least 
ular 


ball and roller 














































































































Clutch Transmission Counter Clutch 
Gear Shaft Main Shaft Shaft Gear Rel H bile, in order 
Front Bearing|Front Bearing Bearing _| Bearing to make sure that the 
Table No.1|_ “Annular ball | fiu'is suiciently and 
Hupmobile} Annular bal Roller Roller S 1 Housed | continuously lubri- 
Car No. 1|Annular ball| Roller Roller Special housed ~ WE <4 
Cer No. 2| Annular ball|__ Roller Roller Spec ca I housed] good intentions and 
Car No. 3|Annular bail|_ Roller Annular bailllS I housed the = ne 
Car No. 4|Annular ball| Roller _Plain bushing |S, ae 
Car No. 5| Plain bushing ~__ Roller “Roller Ss das dest ik Noa- 
tion, Automaticand 
Table No. 2 P P am lubrication is 
Car No. 1, Plain bushing| Plain bushing| Plain bushing} Pls from the : 
Car No. 2 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing| Plain bushing| _ n } mission through 
Car No. 3 | Plain bushing | Plain b bushing | Plain bushing| Plain thrust _| SP¢lally drilled hole 
Car No. 4 | Annular ball | Plain bushing Roller Plain ball ye the grease be- 
~~ Plain retained in the 
Car No. 5| Roller Roller__| Plain bushing | housed in clutch | dst-proof outing m4 
ss Plain bearing. In addition, 
Car No. 6 Roller Roller Roller housed in clutch | 2 means for pressure 
Car No.7 | Roller__| Roller _| Plain bushing| Plain ball__| $rsfe fun. lubrice- 
CarNo. 8| Roller ___ Roller _|__—Roller_ | __—~Pilain ball 
Car No. 9-| Plain bushing| Roller _| Plain bushing| Plain ball | Downs Quis’ ailcnt 
Car No. 10 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing| Plain bushing| Plain ball _| and positive gear 
Car No. 11 | Plain bushing| Plain bushing| Plain bushing| Plain ball _| shiftin me 2 oe 
Car No. 12 | Annular ball | Plain bushing| Plain bushing| Plain ball 6 whith, tne 
Plain creases flexibility. 
Car No. 13 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing Roller housed in clutch aa lubrication 
in ressure 
Car No. 14 | Annular ball | _ Roller Plain bushing housed in clutch un on iy 
Car No. 15 | Plain bushing} _ Roller Plain bushing| Plain ball | howe . a a 
Car No. 16 | Plain bushing | Plain bushing | Plain bushing Plain ball _| practice. 
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He Climbed... 


from $60 a month 
to $10,000 a year 


That is what a 
North Carolina man is av eraging — even in 
dull years—as partner in an independent 


Ten thousand a year! 


firm of Certified Public Accountants. Yet 
six years ago, when he started the study 
of Higher Accountancy under the LaSalle 
Problem Meth« id, he was earning only $60 
a month, was mz urried and had also a little 
daughter to provide for. 

Lots of men would have thought they 
were hopelessly up against it. But this man 
was made of different stuff—there was 
nothing of the quitter about Ai/ He ac- 
cepted LaSalle’s offer of easy terms, and 
started to study Higher Accountancy at 
home in his spare time. Today, he has the 
great satisfaction of knowing that he has 
made good. He is able to live the way he 
wants to live—to give his family the com- 
forts and luxuries he has always longed to 
provide forthem. He has proved his right 
and title to success. 


His Chance Is Yours 


The experience of this man (name fur- 
nished on request) is not an isolated exam- 
ple. Hundreds of men have won rapid 
advancement thru LaSalle Higher Account- 
ancy training. They got their start by sign- 
ing just such a little coupon as appears directly below 
this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail it today— 
and get the facts. We will promptly send you com- 
plete information regarding the opportunities for men 
trained in Higher Accounté ancy, also a copy of, that 
inspiring book,’ ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” “Get 
this book,” said a prominent Chicago executive, 
“even if you have to pay five dollars for it.” We will 
send it free. Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can_be covered in easy monthly pay- 
ments, if you so desire. The decision that you make 
this moment is /mportant. Mail the coupon now 


-—— =— INQUIRY COUPONS == - 
LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training / 
Institution in the Worid 


Dept. 666-HR, Chicago, Il. // 


Please send me your book, 
‘Accountancy, the Profes- 
sion That Pays,” and full 
information regarding the 
course and service. Also 
a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” all without 
obligation to me. 


. 

O Higher Accountancy 
Training for position as Comptroller, Auditor, Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world, It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
OBusi MM e 
O Modern Salesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station 

Management 
OLaw-— Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
Olndustrial Management 

Efficiency 
O Modern Business Corre- 

spondence and Practice 













OBanking and Finance 

O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 

O Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

OExpert Bookkeeping 

OBusiness English 

OCommercial Spanish 

O Effective Speaking 

Oc. P. A. Coaching 
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And when you drive, drive as fast as the 
fog will let you.” 

When he had the wheel in his hand, 
Hornsby spoke once. 

“I'd like to know,” he said, “who 
caught the -trolley and who caught the 

“So would I,” agreed Prebbles, “al- 
though it isn’t important. But I imagine 
as Mr. Joel was in the lead, he was the 
first to leave.” 


"THREE quarters of an hour later the 
car stopped before Mr. Joel’s large 
gray stone house and Prebbles and 
Hornsby sprang out and dashed up the 
steps. Mr. Joel’s butler, a man as elderly 
and red-faced and preternaturally grave 
as his master, answered the bell. The 
quiet atmosphere of the brilliantly lighted 
hall enveloped him with a radiant robe. 


“Is Mr. Joel in, Turner?” asked 
Prebbles breathlessly. 

The man pursed his lips. 

“Yes sir,” he said slowly; “that is to 


say, sir, I don’t understand, Mr. Prebbles. 
And if Mr. Joel wasn’t so strict about 
such things, I’d have been up to look.” 

“What don’t you understand?” de- 
manded Prebbles. 

“Well, it’s this way, sir. Fifteen min- 
utes or so ago, Mr. Joel let himself in 
with his key—I saw him from the back 
hall, sir, going upstairs, and it wasn’t 
five minutes—I know for I looked at the 
clock—before the bell rang and there was 
Mr. Joel again, sir, dressed different, but 
Mr. Joel, standing on the front steps 
He brushed past me and went upstairs.” 

“And they—and he, is upstairs now?” 


“Yes sir, in the library.” 
Prebbles called back to Hornsby. 
“Come on, John!” he cried. “There 


isn’t a minute to lose.” 

He pushed Turner out of the way, took 
the flight of stairs at a run, and hurled 
himself along the hall on the second floor 
toward the closed door of the library. 
For a second, with his hand on the knob, 
he listened. There was not a sound. He 
turned the knob and went in. 

The magnificent room, with its serried 
bookcases, slept in silence. A coal fire 
threw a red glare out to meet the soft 
light of the big lamp on the central table. 
On the latter were also some Gloire de 
Dijon roses in a silver vase, a large 
photograph of Anita Prebbles, and a stack 
of mail neatly arranged. 

Prebbles turned his head 
right to left. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, 

He waved his hand. 

Sitting to one side of the desk in a 
big chair, his head fallen back, his mouth 
open, was Mr. Joel, and facing him in 
another big chair, his arms hanging 
limply on either side of him, his head 
fallen forward, was Mr. Joel again. The 
first Mr. Joel was dressed in a dark and 
well-cut suit, the second Mr. Joel in a 
suit of shabby blue. 

“Gor!” said Hornsby. “Are we crazy?” 


slowly from 


“we’re too late.” 


REBBLES went over to the second 

Mr. Joel and stooping down, picked up 
a revolver from the floor beside him; 
then he looked at the second Mr. Joel’s 
chest, where a dark stain spread out, and 
finally leaned over and examined care- 
fully the dead man’s face. He lifted 
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one of the little side-whiskers that came 
halfway down the cheek. 

“It’s just as I thought,” he said, step- 
ping back. He faced about. “Those 
whiskers are pasted on.” 

He waved his hand again toward the 
two relaxed figures. “This unfortunate 
gentleman,” he said, indicating the figure 
on the right, “is my father-in-law Mr. 
Rutter Joel; this unfortunate gentleman” 
—he waved to the left—“is his younger 
brother Mr. William Joel. This after- 
noon I got hold of his diary. Mr. Wil- 
liam Joel was an actor and was disin- 
herited. Six months ago his daughter 
died—a lack of proper medical supervi- 
sion, I judge. Mr. William Joel had 
previously come to see his brother, whom 
he had not seen for thirty years, and had 
been treated with abuse. I dare say he 
went a little mad, from sorrow and in- 
dignation, as elderly gentlemen, perhaps 
especially actors, are likely to do. At 
all events, he conceived a most curious 
and original revenge. I suppose some- 
where he had heard—perhaps it was a 
flash of genius—that the most horrible 
thing that could happen to a man would 
be for him to meet himself—the ghost 
of himself, the exact reproduction of 
himself, his conscience in material shape. 
Well, that’s the horror he saved for his 
brother.” Prebbles clenched his fist and 
shook it with the impatience of despera- 


tion. “I told Mr. Joel to tell me the 
whole truth,’ he said, “and you see, he 
didn’t.” 


H& K went over to the first Mr. Joel and 

stared down at him. ‘“Apoplexy,” 
he commented. “I don’t know what we're 
going to do about it. There’ll be some 
scandal, no matter what we do. And I 
don’t exactly know what we could have 
done even if this hadn’t happened. You 
can’t very well arrest a man for merely 
looking at another. But as a mere psy- 
chological question, what I would like to 
know is whether Mr. William Joel shot 
himself first and Mr. Rutter Joel died 
subsequently, or whether Mr. Rutter Joel 
died first and Mr. William Joel followed 
by shooting himself when, his purpose 
accomplished, he found life no longer 
stimulating. The latter is the obvious 
explanation, but I am inclined to believe 
it is not the correct one.” 

Prebbles paused and stared across the 
desk into the shadows, an odd abstracted 
look in his eyes, as if somewhere at the 
edge of the room he was seeing figures 
and actions not visible to Hornsby. 

“No,” he said meditatively. “No, even 
up to the end it was more dreadful and 
intricate than that. No, Mr. William 
Joel came in and sat down and never 
spoke a word. I can see them sitting 
there, looking at each other. And then 
a final flash of intuition came to Mr. 
William Joel and he knew that if he 
killed himself, in some confused, misty, 
inhuman way his brother would think he 
was seeing the panorama of his own 
death. Horrible, isn’t it? He probably 
chuckled as he did it. And that was the 
end. But sooner or later it would have 
been the end anyhow.” Prebbles raised 
his head. “There’re not many of us,” he 
added, “and especially not many Mr. 
Joels, who could stand seeing ourselves 
and survive it.” 
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Enclosed Comfort—Joyous “Pep” 


Cy 


ONSIDER the fun your family could have with 

this Jewett Sedan. Independence of travel, day 
or night—and year round comfort, too. Seats five 
adults in restful ease. Luxurious appointments make 
a smart setting for any occasion. 

Being a Jewett, this sedan has “open car” perform- 
ance. Goes from 2 to 60 miles an hour, or more, in 
high. Takes most any hill in high —accelerates from 
5 to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds, in high. 

Jewett’s full 50h. p. motor stays good, for it is high- 
pressure oiled like the big Paige and other top quality 
cars. Two gallons of oil per minute are forced through 
all main bearings and connecting-rod bearings. Paige- 
Timken axles, front and rear; all-steel universal joints; 
6-inch deep frame. 

Jewett is convenient in size. Parks in a 16% -foot 
space at the curb; turns in a 42-foot street; enters 
or leaves your garage on but a 14-foot alley. 

Jewett steers with finger-touch guidance, due to 
ball-bearing steering spindles. ‘omen love the quiet 
gear-shifting. Think of changing from high to second 
at 30 miles an hour — quietly! 

In all the world no car like this. Jewett combines 
mechanical superiorities and advantages no other car 
possesses. It is approached only by cars costing $700 
to thousands more—and then at the sacrifice of econ- 
omy and convenience. See the nearby Jewett dealer. 


JEWETT SIX 


PAIGE BUILT 





Get-Away 


Watch an ordinary horse 
struggling to start a load. Then 
see the stronger horse walk 
away with it smartly. More 
power for weight! Jewett’s 
amazing get-awdy comes from 
its advantage in power-for 
weight. Because of its extra 
power, Jewett has but 111 lbs. 
of car weight per cu. in. piston 
displacement. Some “light” 
sixes have 13.4 lbs.—14.2—12.8 
—17.6. Of course they are slug- 
gish compared with Jewett. 


me. ts $1065 
Brougham 1325 
Sedan ‘ 1495 
Cae tu ss « « SE 
DeLuxe Touring . . 122C 
DeLuxeSedan . . . 1695 


Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 
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A Breath 
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With the Odor of Spring 


Bad breath is a common and 
grave social offense. It comes 
from many causes. Some people 
suffer at all times, most people 
at some times from it. 


No beauty, no charm can off- 
set it. Sweet words lose all their 
sweetness if the breath offends. 

May Breath tablets offer you 
protection. One forms an in- 
stant deodorant, whether the 
cause the mouth or the 
stomach. 


is 


Bad odors from cigars, the 
teeth, the gums or. stomach are 
combated at once. And the 
odor of spring supplants them. 


May Breath is for dainty 
people who desire to please. 
The pocket box can be always 
carried with you. You will 
never go without it when you 
know. 


May Breath 


A modern mouth wash in candy tablet 
form. Designed to deodorize the breath. 
Carry with you. In 10-cent and 25-cent 
boxes at all drug stores and drug de- 
partments. 


May Breath is not yet available for 
Canadian distribution 


FREE 
Insert your name and address, mail to 
MAY BREATH COMPANY 
Dept. M-103, 1104 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO 
And a box will be sent you free. 


SS 
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(Continued from page 85) 


| SACKCLOTH AND SCARLET 
| 


| possible. For Polly had come back. The 

truth. that would set Joan free might 
| deliver Jack to Polly. That should never 
| happen—never. 

Polly’s condition was very disturbing. 
She had, it seemed, completely lost her 
hold on the essentials of happiness. 

| What was to be done about her, Heaven 
| only knew—rest, first, to restore her, 
| the counsel, perhaps, of a physician, and 
the support of friendly advice. Joan was 

a little bewildered by the new responsi- 
| bility, uncertain as to the exact claims 
| of her duty. 
| She glanced at her wrist-watch and 
went to the door of Polly’s bedroom, 
opening it softly. The air was heavy, 
| in spite of the opened window, with the 
odor of stale cigarette smoke, and some- 
thing else subtly oppressive, with which 
Joan was unfamiliar. Polly stirred as 
Joan came into the room, drawing the 
curtains to let in the light. 

“It’s almost noon,” said Joan. 
you feel like getting up?” 

“Oh, yes—I suppose so.” Polly turned 
| in bed and stretched an arm. “I’m so 
| tired! I don’t seem ever to get sleep 
enough.” 

Joan glanced at the phial among the 
litter of cigarette stubs on the bed-stand, 
but said nothing. 

“Tt’s a nice day, isn’t it?” said Polly, 
raising herself to one elbow and staring 





“Don’t 


out. “I’ve never been in this place be- 
fore.” } 
“Lovely,” replied Joan _ cheerfully. 


And then with a glance at Polly’s dis- 
ordered bag, which still contained the 
remnants of her belongings: “I thought 
we might have something to eat, and 
then go out and do some shopping.” 

Polly sat straight up in bed, fingering 
her tousled hair. 

“Oh, that would be lovely! It’s so 
kind of you, Joan. You see—everything 
is black from the railroad. And I haven’t 
literally a clean stitch to put on.” 

“Naturally. But I can lend you things. 
And there are some excellent shops here. 
You'll need a suit, and something for 
the evening, and a hat or two.” 

Polly was wide awake now. She 
reached for a cigarette and lighted it, 
then groped with a foot for her slippers. 

“Shall I draw your bath?” asked Joan. 
“And what will you have for breakfast?” 

“Just coffee, thanks. I don’t eat much 





breakfast. What a pretty kimono!” 
“Do you like it? Blue was always 
my color.” 


“Tt’s lovely. And it becomes you so 
well, darling.” 

Joan drew the bath and paused at the 
door as she went out. “I'll bring you 
some underthings. They'll be a trifle 
large, but they'll do until we can buy 
some.” 

“Thanks.” 

Before Joan had finished dressing, Jack 
came into her room. He was full of the 
great venture of the chair-ride, and bab- 
bled of ponies on the beach, merry-go- 
rounds, and toy-shops full of the most 
marvelous things. Mademoiselle Dupuy 





had bought him a “bow-’n’-arrow” with 
| which he was prepared to do prodigious 
_,| feats of distance and accuracy. 


Joan 


caught him in her arms for a big hug, and 
he kissed her excitedly. 

“Tt’s a won’erful place, Maman!” he 
cried. “A street all made of boards as 
long as anything, wif houses out over the 
water, all full of lions and tigers and 
trained seals that play baseball, and men 
that walk upside down—an’—an’ a darky 
band. Never was such a place. I want 
you to come out wif me and see.” 

“Of course, dear. This afternoon 
Not now. You've got to take a rest. I 
have to go out with Aunt Polly.” 

“Aunt Polly!” he muttered rebelliously. 
“Why do you have to go out with Aunt 
Polly?” 

“We have to do some shopping.” 

He considered the matter solemnly. 

“I don’t see why she had to come wif 
us, anyway.” 

“Sh, Jack!” whispered Joan with an- 
other guilty thrill. “You must be very 
nice to poor Aunt Polly. She’s not very 
well.” 

“Oh! But I don’t see why she couldn’t 
stay home and be sick.” 

The child mind, sincere, unequivocal, 
had dared to speak Joan’s secret thought. 


PoLLy at last emerged from her bed- 

room, the completed product of every 
restorative device. There was a spark 
of anticipation in ker eyes, and with her 
toilet carefully made by means of Joan’s 
borrowed plumage, she gave Joan a dis- 
tinct sens> of rejuvenescence in the new 
and luxurious setting that had been pro- 
vided. She responded as Jack had done 
to the gayety of the scene, commenting 
with scarcely less enthusiasm upon the 
various attractions that were exhibited 
or advertised. They moved from one 
shop-window to another, at last enter- 
ing a place that had been highly recom- 
mended. Suits, waists, sport-skirts, hats, 
evening frocks and wraps were brought 
forth from cases by statuesque creatures 
with expressionless faces"and tongues glib 
to the use of smart superlatives. 

And Polly expanded. She blossomed 
like a faded rosebud at the touch of 
warmth and moisture. The trying on of 
hats and frocks seemed to give her a real 
joy that made her forget all of her 
troubles. The flattering comments of the 
attendants pleased her, and she laughed 
a great deal at the fact that the things 
that became her most were always the 
most expensive. If Joan had any mente! 
reservations, she interposed no objections 
to Polly’s taste, which was, she saw, for 
things more conspicuous than she herself 
would have chosen to wear. 

“Joan dear, of course they’re not your 
style,” said Polly, aware of her silence. 
“You have a certain dignity.” 

“Oh, I understand,” said Joan in good 
humor. “Call me old-maidish if you like. 
I know I am.” 

“No, not that exactly—though you 
are prim—just a little, aren’t you? 
But you see, I’m more of the ingénue 
type—blonde and fluffy; and I need 
color.” 

“Choose what you like, then, dear.” 

So Polly chose three hats, a suit, a sport- 
skirt, two evening dresses, a wrap, and a 
miscellaneous assortment of underthings, 
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a SIX 


Sport Touring 

aSQOI5 

Fully Equipped 
Roadster- - - - $ 785 
Touring- - - - 795 
Cab - - - - - 985 
Coupe - - - - 1075 
Sedan - - - - 1135 


The G. M. A.C. extended pay- 
ment plan makes buying easy. 
All prices f. 0. b. Lansing. Tax 


and spare tire extra. 





Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be 
purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in any part of the United States, at a 
standard price established by the fac- 
tory, without the addition of any war 
tax, handling,ortranspofttationcharges. 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master 
parts price list issued by us, which is 
always open for owners’ inspection. 





The following certified acces- 
sories, which are standard 
equipment on the Sport Tour- 
ing at no extra cost, are speci- 
ally designed for perfect fit 
and quick installation on the 
other Oldsmobile Six body 
types. They can be procured 
from any Oldsmobile dealer 
in the U.S. at these net prices, 
complete with necessary 
attachments: 


Front Bumper - - $15.00 
Rear Standard Bumper 15.00 
Rear Sport Bumper- 15.00 
Radiator Cap, with Bars 2.50 


Road Spot Light - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner - ‘25 
Rear View Mirror - 1.75 


Trunk Rails(set of four) 6.80 
Sport Tire Carrier - F. 
runk Platform - - Zi: 
Enameled Steel Trunk 25. 
ri 

4, 


S388s 


Windshield Wings (pair) | 
Running Board Step 
Plates (pair) - ~ 


\ 


5 























You expect it to cost more 


When people first see this Oldsmobile Sport Touring 
Car, they invariably assume its price to be anywhere 
from *500 to *800 higher than it really is. 


That is why the Sport Touring is in such great demand. 
Its very apparent extra value offers too great a buying 
opportunity to be overlooked. 


This car, with its extraordinarily complete equipment, 
its fine performance qualities and its beautiful bronze 
green color would be impossible at anywhere near the 
price, were it not for the pronounced manufacturing 
advantages resulting from the close cooperation of 


Oldsmobile and’ General Motors. 


A company less favorably situated than Oldsmobile 
would have to sell the Sport Touring Car at several 
hundreds of dollars more than the Oldsmobile price. 


We urge you to examine th‘s car at your nearest 
dealer’s showroom. Accept a demonstration. This 
demonstration, coupled with a most careful and de- 
tailed inspection, will reveal to you that Oldsmobile 
Six value is the kind of value that provides enduring 
owner satisfaction. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario 


OLDSMOBILE 
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> The Jeweler i is the Judge ° % 


e 
FTER all, isn’t it logical that 
a jeweler would be the per- 
son best able to advise you in 
the selection of pearls? 

A jeweler KNOWS pearls, both 
BLUEBIRD and the natural variety, 
and the fact that he features both 
is a compliment to BLUEBIRD! 





nw 




















Their prices are standard, be- 
cause their beauty and quality are. 
They have no bargain-counter 
skeletons in their closet! 






BLUEBIRD PEARLS, like all fine 
jewelry, are sold on/y in jewelry 
stores! 

Prices from $400 to $10 


) THE HENSHEL COMPANY 


10 East 34th Street 
New York City 
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Different in reducing action from all 
other reducers, Slip on when you go 
note amazing results next morn- 


oes becomingly. stoc! 
we without detection, aed by prominent 
actresses. Send $2.95 and we will send 
ou Lenor Ankle ics in plain package 


— 


LENOR MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. axg 503 Avenue, New York 














| days Joan watched her and gave 
| money. 


| violated. 


| “Ves, 


| stockings, gloves and laces, making a 
total of expenditure that was surprising. 


‘THE passing days of sunshine seemed 
to work a magic with the invalid. 
She had not been submissive when Joan 
had taken away her bottle of “medicine.” 
It had been a moment for severity, and 
Joan had not spared her words. There 
had been an angry light in Polly’s eyes, 
but Joan’s will was the stronger. In 
spite of Polly's protests, she had dropped 
into the sea the medicine that was 
drugging her sister. Heroic treatment, 
productive of moods petulant, surly and 
morose. But it was effective. For three 
her no 
The drug was not to be ob- 
tained even in small doses without the 
prescription of a doctor, and Joan saw 
that Polly did not elude her. She noticed 
that she smoked many cigarettes and 
drank much coffee, but by the end of 
the week she was sleeping well and had 
gained in weight. 

Perhaps Joan would not have been so 
tranquil in her relationship with Polly if 
Jack’s future had seemed in any way 
jeopardized. And it was a striking com- 
mentary on Joan’s earlier fears that the 
boy had taken a strange and unaccount- 
able antipathy to his “Aunt Polly.” Per- 
haps its origin had been in one of Polly’s 
“moods,” when she was struggling with 
Joan’s help in the throes of her temp- 
tation. Jack had been shouting and run- 
ning from one room to another, giving 
the Indian war-cry, until at last Polly’s 
tense nerves gave way. 

“For Heaven’s sake, 
can’t you make him 
snapped. 

Jack was offended. His feelings were 
No one had ever spoken to him 
like that. When people wanted him to 
stop doing things, they just asked him 
to. He didn’t like the harsh rasp to her 
voice. 

Polly tried to atone for her fault by 
an excess of kindness, touched perhaps 
by sudden emotions that Jack could not 
understand. One morning after a slight 
rebuff from the child the night before, 
Polly spoke of him to Joan with some of 
her old petulance. 

“You've spoiled the child, Joan. Imag- 
ine his being permitted to take dislikes 


Mademoiselle, 
shut up?” she 


as he does! To me, too—his own—” 
“Sh, Polly,” put in Joan sharply. 
I mean it. You treat him as 


though he was a thinking being.” 
“He is a thinking being. I’ve taught 
him to think fer himself.” 
“To love you, you mean, to the exclu- 
sion of anyone else. You let him treat 
| me as if I was a stranger. Me! Good 


God!” 


| Joan was silent for a moment, and 
then her words cut keenly. 
“You are a stranger to him,” she said. 


“And now, if you please, we will change 
the subject.” 


O* CE Joan met Polly upon the Board- 
walk with a stranger—a man. He 
was young, well dressed and had every 
| appearance of being a gentleman. Joan 
did not question her. But Polly volun- 


tarily announced that he was a man whom 
she had known in Santa Barbara, a 
| Philadelphian who had spent one winter 
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on the Coast for the benefit of the health 
of his wife, who was an invalid. Joan 
merely smiled, but the incident made her 
thoughtful. 

Three weeks passed, and Joan still re- 
mained at Atlantic City. She had made 
no plans for the future. She was, it 
seemed, willing to let the passage of time 
help her in the solving of her problems. 
She had written to Beatrice, on the hotel 
paper, but committing her to secrecy as 
to her whereabouts. And she had re- 
ceived a characteristic letter from her 
friend, saying that the reports of Joan’s 
death had been very much exaggerated. 
All was quiet. Her own defense of 
Joan in various quarters had had a 
salubrious effect, she said, upon the mias- 
matic atmosphere of social Washington. 
She had seen little of Stephen Edwards, 
but had heard from Mr. Hastings that he 
was in work up to his ears, which were 
still red with indignation at the stories 
his enemies were still inventing about him. 


Chapter Twenty-three 


‘TH confidence of that astute politi- 

cian Ransom in Stephen Edwards’ 
talents was born of many years of expe- 
rience. He had followed the devices of the 
Curtis crowd from the moment the bill 
had been sent to his committee, and had 
been surprised at the showing of strength 
for the Verde River Syndicate bill at the 
hearing. But in Congressman Edwards 
he knew that he had found a younger 
man who could, with proper guidance, be 
trusted to take the burdens of a fight 
which promised to be too vigorous for 
one of his. declining physical powers. He 
had managed to keep the bill in the Rules 
Committee, noting meanwhile, with grow- 
ing impatience, the furtive methods 
of his opponents. He had reassured his 
protégé that the effect of a lie was never 
permanent, but he had realized that the 
introduction of the name of a woman had 
made the situation difficult for Edwards, 
who had been greatly disturbed when the 
story was repeated to him. 

Such a story would have been in- 
effective in greatly damaging the power 
and influence of an older man with higher 
standing in the House. But Edwards was 
young, an unknown factor, whose quali- 
ties for leadership remained to be 
proven; and Ransom thought it necessary, 
especially among his old friends, to refute 
the slanderous story. 

He was a little amazed when he found 
difficulty in doing so. For one of his 
friends, a member nationally known, and, 
like Ransom, an old resident of Washing- 
ton, reported that he had it on the best 
of authority that the history of the 
woman whose name had been mentioned 
was not above reproach. Ransom was 
puzzled. If he believed that Mrs. 
Freeman was not what she should be, he 
knew at least that his young friend’s 
affection for her was genuine, and so he 
simply told the truth in a_ story 
judiciously circulated among his friends 
who could be trusted to enhance the 
villainy of the methods of the Verde 
River Syndicate. 

If the name of Joan Freeman suffered 
in the repetition of the story, Stephen 
Edwards gained some sympathy as the 
victim of a cowardly device to hurt his 
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The Imperial 
$1895 f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra 


Different and Finer Results from 
Different, Finer Engineering 
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Out of a clear sky, the Chrysler Six has 
brought the motor car industry to the 
point invariably reached in any industry 
of economic importance. 


That is the point where revolutionary 
improvements and advancements begin 
to render the original invention obso- 
lete—where previous practice is brought 
to a full stop. 


That never happens until the newest 


product proves its right to precedence, 
by reason of greatly simplified design, 
greater efficiency, and operating results 
that are radically different. 


Since the first of the year, the Chrysler 
Six has established its own right to 
precedence, by proving these things— 
not only in the eyes of scientific and 
engineering men, but of the motor car 
buying public as well. 





Tried and proven engineering 
fundamentals have been adhered 
to in the Chrysler Six; but they 
are applied in new and different 
ways that produce sensational 
results. 


To the best of our knowledge, 
there never before has been a 
3-inch engine capable of pro- 
ducing 68 horsepower and a 
speed of 70 miles an hour—with 
gasoline economy safely over 20 
miles to the gallon. 


That is what scientific gas dis- 





car of 160 inches overall length, 
and a touring car road weight of 
2705 pounds, that could be com- 
fortably driven at 60 miles an 
hour and upward on cobbled 
street or rutted road. 


That is what balance, low center 
of mass, and scientific distribution 
of weight do. 


There has never before been a 
motor in which all sense of vib- 
ration has been so completely 
eliminated. 





There never before has been a 
car in which side-sway and road- 
weaving are absent—which can 
be driven around turns at 50 
miles an hour—which is under 
perfect control at all speeds. 


That is what a spring mounting 
close to the hubs, and parallel to 
the wheels, with low center of 
gravity and the perfect equaliza- 
tion of Chrysler-Lockheed 
hydraulic four-wheel brakes, 
does for the Chrysler Six. 


Examples might be cited by the 


J tribution, special combustion That is what uniform power _ score; but you can see for your- 

s h Setributi impulses, balance and lightness self how utterly different the 
chambers and heat distribution - - : eg 

> of reciprocating parts, seven big Chrysler Six is, in these respects 

do. ; . 

: crankshaft bearings, and a heavy and a dozen others, by applying 

‘ There never before has been a crankshaft do. to the Chrysler dealer. 

d 

S The Touring, $1335; The Phaeton, $1395; The Roadster, $1525; The Sedan, $1625; 

3. The Brougham, $1795; The Imperial, $1895. All prices f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra. 

“ CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

: Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 
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‘Another 
$50 Raise!” 


“Why 
in a year! 
will do for a man.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 


that’s the third increase I’ve had 
It shows what special training 


the thousands of students of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, telling of 
advancements won through spare-time study. 


How much longer are you going to wait 

before taking the step that is bound to bring 
you more money? Isn’t it better to start 
y J 

now than to wait for years and then realize 
what the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want. Without cost, without obligation, 
mark and mail this coupon, Do it right now! 
-——_—_——_— _eanmreawpamwmameamweas =e = = =— 
| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 3436-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management ©) Salesmanship 

Industrial Management L) Advertising 
ern Organization (J Better Letters 

Traffic Management (J Show Card Lettering 
() Business Law Stenography and Typing 
{)Banking and Banking Law Business a 


{_] Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Hk ivil Servi 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Cler' 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretar High School Subjects 
Spanish French Lilustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering (0) Architect 
Electric Lighting Architects’ Blue Prints 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad Positions "| Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Chemistry 0 Pharmacy 
Civil Engineer Automobile Work 
|Surveying and Mapping Airplane Engines 
potalineas CO) Mining Agriculture and Poultry 
JSteam Engineering ( Radio [FF Mathematics 





Street 


saul ic. dhiasiinnachanesanesseititbiaeutids 
Occupation... , 
Persons residing in “Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 





Summer Camps 


Refer to the Red Book's 
Camp Directory for assist- 
ance in the selection of a 
Camp for yourself or child- 
ren in any part of the coun- 
try. Write the Director, 
Department of Education 
Stating desired location. 
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reputation. Edwards, of course, knew 
nothing of the plan that Ransom had 
used to fight fire with fire, and neglecting 
other work, gave all of his time to the 
business of getting as many votes as he 
could against the bill. Ransom had at 
last admitted that he was satisfied with 
the results of the work done by the 
enemies of the bill and had gone to 
Camp to get a special order from the 
Rules Committee for its consideration. 
A day had been set. Edwards had pre- 
pared the notes for his speech and was 
ready to deliver it. 


NSTINCT had warned Edwards that it 

would be wiser to make no immediate 
effort to find Joan. He could only wait 
in patience, giving himself with all energy 
to his work in the committee. He did not 
call on Beatrice de Selignac, though he 
was sure that she would know, if anyone 
knew, where Joan had gone. He was re- 
luctant, moreover, to discuss with this 
sprightly lady, whose tongue could be so 
caustic, a matter so delicate. But his pa- 
tience was not equal to the test of wait- 
ing for the promised note from Joan, and 
so one morning he called Beatrice by 
telephone asking if he could come to see 
her, and she invited him to her house in 
the afternoon for tea. 

Of course she knew why he had come, 
but it pleased her to watch his awkward 
approach to the subject that most in- 
terested him. 

First he talked about the weather, 
which happened to be rainy; then about 
the visit of a famous Frenchman and its 
significance; next about politics and the 
probable fate of important legislation in- 
spired at the White House—in all of 
which she joined with her usual intelli- 
gence, but not once did she mention 
| Joan’s name, or give her visitor a conver- 
|sational lead toward the topic that pos- 
| sessed his mind. And so at last he 
| plunged. 
| 








“Madam de Selignac,” he asked bluntly, 
“do you know where Mrs. Freeman is?” 

He was slightly shocked at her laughter. 

“There! I’ve been waiting with one 
eye on the clock to see how long you 
would take to get to the subject that 
brought you here. Eight minutes, exactly! 
You see, I was certain that you didn’t 
come here merely because you wanted to 
see me.” 

“But I did want to see you, ma’am. 
We always seemed to get along. And 
you're such | a good friend of Mrs. 
| Freeman’s—” 

“That you thought,” she broke in, “I’d 
be able to tell you that she’s waiting 
somewhere where you can find her.” 

“No, I—I didn’t mean that,” he said 
evenly, “but just where she is. She went 
away so suddenly— 

Beatrice de Selignac no longer smiled. 
Her levity had gratified a transient mood, 
but the soberness of her visitor had made 
its appeal. 

“As a matter of fact,” she said, as he 
paused, “I know no more than you do. 
Joan said that she would write—but I 
haven’t heard from her. I’m sure that 
she doesn’t intend to stay away long. 
She told me she wouldn’t. She has been 
very much worried—you know why, of 
course?” 

“Yes ma’am, I do.” 
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“I suppose that I am to blame, but 
I was so furious I couldn’t help speak- 
ing. 

“You thought that if you hadn’t told 
her, some one else would?” he suggested. 

“Exactly. And it was less difficult to 
hear it from a friend.” She leaned for- 
ward earnestly in her chair. “Mr 
Edwards, Joan is talking of leaving 
Washington permanently—of going away 
somewhere and trying to hide her identity 


again. This must be prevented.” 
“Yes, of course. But how?” 
Beatrice got up, went to the mantel 
and brought an oblong silver box. From 
it she offered him a cigarette, taking 


one herself, then sat and smoked for a 
moment without speaking. 

“The thought is preposterous, Mr. 
Edwards. She mustn’t be permitted to 
go. She has been happy here, in her 
quiet way—until this dreadful story was 
circulated.” 

He frowned deeply but made no reply 

“Of course, we both have a suspicion 
as to its origin, but slander is very hard 
to trace to its source. I have been 
working quietly on lines that seem to 
converge.” 

Edwards started up. “You mean,” 
he gasped, “that you can prove—” 

“Patience, Mr. Edwards! I didn’t say 
that. But I have hopes.” 

“Tf I knew!” he muttered. “If I 
could only be sure!” 

“You can do nothing. Women ave less 
prudent than men. I haven't finished 
yet.” 

“And you'll tell me—if you find out?” 

She looked at the ash of her cigarette 
and then smiled. 

“I don’t look like a woman who is 
thirsting for gore, do I? Well, I am— 
bloodthirsty. In the old days a gentle- 
man picked a quarrel with the man whom 
he suspected, and then ran him through 
with a rapier in the morning before break- 
fast. He often got the wrong man, but 
that didn’t matter in the least, so long as 
his honor was satisfied. The system had 
its merits, but the chance of inaccuracy 
doesn’t commend it to me.” 


DWARDS frowned. “I'll admit, I’ve 

thought of it,” he said. “But don't 
you see how helpless I am! I can’t drag 
her name in—and make things worse.”’ 

“No,” said Beatrice slowly, “you can’t 
—not now. Nothing must be done that 
will injure Joan now. Poor dear!” She 
bent forward, extinguishing her cigarette, 
and went on slowly: 

“T’ve often wondered, Mr. Edwards, if 
you have thought as I have thought of 
these stories that have been told about 
Joan.” 


He examined her face keenly. “I’m 
afraid I don’t understand.” 
“IT mean the stories of her—of her 


motherhood—of the parentage of Jack.” 

He did not reply at once, and only sat 
before her, studying his knuckles. When 
he spoke, it was in a lowered tone as 
gentle as though he were speaking of her 
troubles to Joan herself. 

“T’ve thourht of them, ma’am. But 
they haven’t made very much difference 
in my friendship for—for Mrs. Freeman.” 

Beatrice de Selignac gave him a look 
of approval and then went on deliber- 
ately: 
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n P P 
he Penalty of Bromidrosis 
_ (Fetid Perspiration) 

Beautifully attractive, she has become a 
social outcast. Her friends slight her; they 
seek other company; they stand at a dis 
tance. If she would eliminate the offense 
of perspiration, she would be the most 
popular girl of the evening. 

How easily we detect this annoyance on 
others and how seldom we consider our 
own shortcomings. With AB-SCENT you 
can be sure of yourself, for it not only 
remedies excessive perspiration, but de- 


stroys odors harmlessly. 


COLORLESS! 

(Contains no staining artificial colors) 
AB-SCENT. formulated by a physician, and 
absolutely harmless, corrects the condition of 
which you yourself may be unconscious, and 
does not burn, itch or irritate. Ideal for per- 
sonal use. It is used by men and women for 

preventing unclean armpits and perspired feet. 
All good stores or by mail in plain wrapper 50c. 


Prepared by the makers of Zip 
SSSeeeeeeseeeeeteeeseeeeeeeeaeee eeseear 


Jean Jordeau inc., 

Dept. 4R. 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Enclosed find one dime. Please send liberal 
trial bottle of AB-SCENT and samples of 
your Powder. 2. 


OM, 
Massage Cream and Face 
Name 

Address 

City & State 











ABLACH 


Face Powper 





Every girl and woman appreciates a 
good complexion. Lablache protects 
and keeps the skin smooth; Lablache 
is pure, clinging and invisible. It 
keeps the complexion youthlike and 
as fresh as the perfume of flowers. 


Two sizes, 50c and $1.00 


of druggists or by mail. 
‘lesh, White, Pink or 
Cream. Sample Free. 
Refuse substitutes — 
they may be dangerous. 
Compact Lablache Rouge 
with puff, in handy size 
box, 75 Orange and 
Foncé (darker shade). 
BEN LEVY Co. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 8 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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| “Has it never occurred to you that 


| Joan might be the victim of some hideous 
| mistaken sense of duty or of pride— 
that circumstances might have placed her 
in some terrible position from which she 
could see no escape except by the sacri- 
fice of herself?” 

He looked up at her, but she seemed 
to be oblivious of him. 

“You mean that you believe—” 

“No—no. I’m just thinking aloud. I 
don’t believe anything. I don't know 
anything to believe. But something she 
said—or the way she said it—has made 
;me suspicious—has made me think that 
| there’s a mystery that needs solving. I've 
; known Joan since she was a child. She 
| Was always high-spirited and _ self-willed 
;and proud as Lucifer. Ill even admit 
ichas she was the kind of girl who would 
have suffered the consequences of her 
mistakes if they killed her.” Beatrice 
rose and paced the room slowly. ‘She 
| might have made a mistake and paid for 
it by this humiliation—but I don’t be- 
lieve it—I can’t, Mr. Edwards. She was 
never the kind of girl to make that par- 
ticular sort of mistake.” 





DWARDS had risen and stood at his 
chair regarding her. His voice was 
very quiet. 
“What you say has every kind of logic 
to those who care for her.” 
Beatrice stopped and turned quickly. 
“You do care for her?” 


“Yes ma’am,” he said simply. “I do.” 
She gave him her hand. 
“Then we're friends doubly.” She sat 


down again and gave him the bright flash 
of her smile. “I suppose you think that 
I’m very impertinent, asking you such a 
question. It’s just interest, Mr. Edwards. 
I’m glad you took it that way.” 

“T appreciate your motives and your 
friendship—I would give anything in the 
world to make her happy.” 

“Have you tried,” she said coolly, ‘‘ask- 
ing her to marry you?” 

Her effrontery would have silenced him 
if he had not known that she was very 
much in earnest. 

He sat gloomily. 
she refused me.” 

“You proposed to her. When?” 

He sat awkwardly now, his hands con- 
| spicu ous. 
| “Two weeks ago,” he said. 

“You mean just before she went away. 
Then she knew of this slander that in- 
volved you ‘both?” 

“Ves ma’am,” he muttered. 

She sat up in her chair, staring at him 
wide-eyed. He frowned, and looked away. 
This woman was impertinent. She had 
no right to look at him like that. A 
slight sound in her throat made him turn 
toward her. She was laughing gently. 

“Oh, Mr. Edwards! My dear friend! 
I don’t know whether to be angry with 
you or just amused. It is inconceivable!” 

“What is inconceivable?” he blurted. 

“Such stupidity! 


“Ves, I have. And 





You'll be telling me 
next that you proposed to Joan on the 














very day when she heard of this hideous 
story.” 
“T did, ma’am. What of that?” 
“Now, don’t be angry. You mustn’t 
be angry with me. I wont let you. I 
intend to be the best friend you have. 
But I can’t help showing my feelings. 
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If I laugh, it’s not really at you, any 
more than at all the rest of your sex.” 

“T don’t understand,” he growled. 

“Don’t you?” she said sweetly. “Men 
are all alike. But their minds are not 
fit to cope with anything that isn’t writ- 
ten upon a blackboard. A woman’s in- 
stincts can’t be reduced to terms of black 
and white. They’re just—well, shadows 
of flames. You chose the one moment 
in Joan’s life, the moment of her deepest 
abasement, to offer her restitution for the 
wrongs that you had brought her. . And 
you wonder that she didn’t accept you! 
Don’t you know, my friend, that you 
were precisely the one man in the world 
that the pride of such a woman couldn’t 
accept in those conditions?” 

He sat scowling heavily. But the re- 
proaches of his hostess seemed now of 
less moment than her interest. And so 
he replied, awkwardly: 

“T acted on impulse, ma’am—” 

He did not go on, and she smiled. 

“Tt’s a pity you didn’t act on im- 
pulse some weeks sooner,” she said coolly. 
And then as though to placate him for 
the liberties that she had taken: ‘‘Per- 
haps your answer might have been dif- 
ferent.” 

He straightened and stared at her again 

“You think so, ma’am? Do you mean 


that?” 
She leaned forward and touched his 
sleeve with her fingers. 
“T said, ‘perhaps,’ Mr. Edwards.” 
Her transitions were disturbing, and 


the smile that he gave her had none of 
the radiance of her own, which flashed 
gayly and then slowly faded in indecision 
“‘Well—what’s to be done about it?” 
she said. “Do you want me to help you?” 
“If you would, ma’am—” 
“And will you promise to follow my 
directions?” 


a 
“Very well. My first one is, don’t be 
discouraged. My second, patience. My 


third, wait until you hear from me.” 

He left the house with much material 
for reflection. The tyranny of her 
humor had restored him to reason and 
given him new hope. He was ready to 
believe anything good of Joan, and pre- 
pared for the truth of a theory expounded 
by so shrewd a person as Beatrice de 
Selignac. 


Chapter Twenty-four 
T was less than a week later that 
Edwards received at his apartment an 
envelope containing a sheet of blue paper 
which had an odor of lilacs and bore the 
handwriting of Madam de Selignac: 
“Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City—” 
That was all—no signature or even 
initials. But the words were eloquent. 
He called her up at once, but she 
denied all knowledge of the message that 
he had received from her. She also told 
him that he was stupid, and hung up 
the receiver. But he understood at last 


that Joan had written to Beatrice, com- 
mitting her to secrecy as to her hiding- 
place, and that Beatrice had betrayed her, 
breaking the spirit if not the letter o! 
her instructions. 

But he lost no time in taking advantage 
of the situation. 
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Great Falls of Yellowstone National Park, Painted by Magnus Norstad 


GOOD many men believed, some 

months ago, that they weren’t 

going to see any further great progress 
in low-price tire values. 


When the USCO Cord was an- 
nounced and a few thousand pioneers 
tried it out, it changed their whole 
conception of what a low-priced 
cord can be. 
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| was on the calendar for the following 


Wednesday. He had the week-end at 
least at his disposal; and packing a suit- 
case, he took a train for Philadelphia. 

He sent no message announcing his ar- 
rival, made no reservation, and reached 
the hotel in the bus from the station, 
with no more definite plan than to take a 
room, dine and then possibly send his 
name to Joan. 

The colorful corridors of the great 
hotel gave him a vague sense of hostility, 


| of formality, of peopled loneliness. It 


was a state of mind, of course, born of 
the possible difficulty of finding a chance 
for a moment alone with Joan in an 
atmosphere of friendly privacy like that 


| of her Washington library. He was too 
| much at Joan’s mercy for the opportuni- 


ties that he sought;* for here, though 
under the same roof, she could, if she 
chose, invent a hundred pretexts to avoid 
him. When he came down, he assured 
himself that she was not upon the lower 
floor, and then dined alone. The hour 


| was too late for Jack to be abroad, he 


thought. Joan had dined earlier and was 
probably in her room. 

The telephones were close by, and yet 
he hesitated. 


| [t would be easy for Joan to refuse to 


see him. If he could only meet her, 


| by chance! . . . . He walked the cor- 


ridor for a while, smoking a cigarette, 
then went down to the grill, though he 
scarcely hoped to find her there at such 
an hour. People were dining, not Joan’s 
kind, and an orchestra was preparing for 
the business of the evening. He glanced 
at the sirens at the tables, and at those 
more deftly colored ones on the walls, 
and then went up the stairs and resolutely 
to the telephone desk. 

He succeeded in getting the room at 
once, and a feminine voice at the end of 
the wire. 

“Ts that you, Mrs. Freeman?” he asked. 
“This is Stephen Edwards. Could you 
see me, for a moment?” 

“Ah,” said the voice, “Monsieur Ed- 
wards of Washington! Madame Freeman 
is not here. This is Mademoiselle Du- 
puy, monsieur.” 

“Oh, mademoiselle!' Do you know 
when Mrs. Freeman will be in?” 

“T do not think that she will be gone 
long, monsieur.” 

“Oh!” And then as with an inspira- 
tion. “And how is Jack?” 

“Very well, monsieur. I’m just put- 
ting him to bed.” 

“Give him my love, mademoiselle. Tell 
him I hope to see him tomorrow. And 
if Mrs. Freeman comes in, will you tell 
her that I have called to see her?” 

“Yes, monsieur. Would you care to 
come up to the parlor and wait? I am 
sure Madame would be glad to see you.” 

He hesitated. Mademoiselle Dupuy 
was of course speaking from her knowl- 
edge of Joan’s friendship and hospitality 
in Washington for this visitor. She did 
not know—it was an unfair advantage to 


| take, but it would give him a foothold, 


one that he needed. 

“Very well, mademoiselle,” he said 
briskly. “I'll come up.” 

“The parlor is Room Seven Forty, 
monsieur.” 

“Thanks.” 
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HE left the telephone, his glance still 
searching the corridors and_ stair- 
ways, then entered a crowded elevator. 
\t the seventh floor he got out. A 
woman had preceded him. She walked 
down the corridor, he following. At the 
door of Room Seven Forty she turned, 
her hand on the knob, and he stopped. 
The light was dim in the corridor. 

“I beg pardon,” he said, “but I was 
looking for Mrs. Freeman’s parlor.” 

She glanced around at the vague tall 
shape somewhere behind her. 

“This is Mrs. Freeman’s parlor,’ she 
replied. “I am Mrs. Drake, Mrs. Free- 
man’s sister.” 

He turned quickly, corisciousness di- 
verted by the reverberating echo of a 
memory. Then he straightened. What 
was it that she had said? 

“Oh! I—” He stopped again. It 
was the first that he had known of a sis- 
ter of Joan’s. And then: “This is Ste- 
phen Edwards, of Washington,” he said. 

She had bent forward, occupied with 
the key. She turned it and opened the 
door. 

“Do come in, Mr. Edwards,” she said. 
‘Jack is always talking of you. Joan will 
be back in a—” 

She had entered and turned toward 
him. Edwards had followed into the 
pleasant room, with signs of Joan and 
Jack about—flowers on the table, a toy 
airplane on a chair. 

He had not noticed the lapse in the 
speech of Joan’s sister. It was its sound 
rather than its meaning that possessed 
him. 

The wide brim of her Lat shaded hor 
face from the light overhead, but she 
stood with one slender hand at the fur at 
her throat. It was her attitude, strained, 
intense, that’ held his attention—and 
something familiar in the grace of her 
pose, in the birdlike tilt of the head 
beneath the hat. For a moment they 
stood in silence, the woman as though 
transfixed by a fright, the man puzzled 
and uncertain. 

“T did not know—that Mrs. Freeman 
—had a sister,” he said slowly, still star- 
ing. 

But she turned her head aside, the 
hat-brim concealing her face. The fingers 
at her throat trembled. 

“Didn’t you?” she said. “It’s curious 
—she—she didn’t tell you.” 


HE shrinking figure, the bent graceful 

neck with the yellow hair above it, 
the voice against the sheer wall of Mount 
Temple, across the shadowed lake— He 
took a pace forward. 

“Ruth!” he cried. “Ruth!” 

There was no reply. Her back was 
toward him; one hand clutched the table. 

“Ruth! What are you doing here?” 

Slowly she turned toward him. her 
chin raised toward the light, her eyes 
closed as though still unwilling to believe 
what they had seen. She opened them, 
and her gaze flickered into his. 

“I—I—my name is not Ruth. I—I 
am Joan’s sister.” 


He had forgotten that. In the inten- | 


sity of this new comprehension, other 
thoughts had no importance. 


“Impossible!” he muttered, looking | 


around the room as though in search of 
a negation of his statement. 
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The Romance and Lure 
of Travel 


<|F YOU want to live before you die—travel. 
Shuttlecocking between your office and your 
home, between your church and your club, 
isn’t living. It is merely existing, which is as 
different from living as fruit is from the leaves 
around it. 


At the head of the editorial page of the London Times, that 
journalistic and oracular deity of the British, the following 
slogan has appeared for nearly a hundred years: 
“What do they know of England who only 
England know?” 

In other words: what does any one know of his own country 
who has never seen any other? Very little! How can you 
see the relative rank of your own land, the relative intelligence, 
wisdom, power and progress of your people, if you have never 
seen the world beyond? Very little. 


Everybody shculd regard travel net only as recreation but as 
the biggest of their educational and social opportunties. 
Educational, because of the knowledge and observation which 
travel entails; social, because of the extension of one’s circle 
of friends and acquaintances. 








It is natural for every intelligent human being to go forth for 
a look at the world, by travel—by land or sea; over the steel 
rail or the moss trail; up mountains and down the valleys, 
and always toward the horizon of our dreams. 


What a heartrending longing for the freedom to roam quavers 
in the breast of most of us: 
“Sorely throb my feet, a-tramping London highways, 
(Ah! the springy moss upon a northern moor!) 
Through the endless streets, the gloomy squares and by-ways, 
Homeless in the city, poor among the poor!” 


There is no passion so informing and so broadening as a passion 
for seeing how the rest of the world lives. To loads: owen 
sively, or at least as far and as often as you can, is to give 
expression to those attributes of intelligence, curiosity and 
courage which distinguishes living in the world from hiber- 
nating in a hole. 


So keep on moving and you'll keep on keeping on, and—get 
somewhere. 
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She gave a dry, nervous laugh, a 
quick shrug of her slender shoulders. 

“Tt’s the truth,” she said, “Joan’s sis- 
ter.” And then, her thin voice gather- 
ing strength from his silence: “And 
you're Stephen Edwards! Imagine it!” 


SHE twisted suddenly away from him, 

laughing again, more insistently, 
then buried her face for a moment in 
the roses on the table. She knew that 
he was watching her—intently. She 
needed the poise of some feminine ges- 
ture. 

“Tt’s a small world, isn’t it?” she 
gasped, uttering the platitude as though 
groping for words to fill a silence made 
intolerable by his stare. His gaze burned 
her. Would he never stop looking? 

At last he gave a shrug. “I suppose 
I'll have to believe you,” he mumbled. 

“You have only to ask Mademoiselle— 
or Joan,” she said more calmly. 

He turned half around toward the door 
into the corridor. It seemed for a mo- 
ment as though he was about to go out. 
But with a frown he twisted toward her. 

“She doesn’t know—” he began. 

Her look questioned him swiftly, and 
then her glance fell. She made a shrug. 

“How could she—since I didn’t my- 
self, until the present moment?” she re- 
plied coolly. 

He made a quick gesture of assent. 

“Of course,” he muttered. “I under- 
stand.” 

“Tt’s unnecessary,” she added with cool 
assurance, “that anyone should know 
we've met before.” 

He bent his head. 

“Naturally,” he muttered. 

She had moved to the mirror, and with 
an air of being very much at home, re- 
moved her hat and preened her hair. It 
was a flippant motion of body and hands, 


intended to hide her awkward moment, | 


perhaps to assert her immunity, the grace 
of a modest woman with something to 
hide, or of a brazen woman who cared 
not at all. He did not know. The light 
from the bracket caught in the meshes of 
her yellow hair and outlined her slim 
figuse. She was thinner, older. 

The gesture, whatever its motive, had 
given her complete poise, for she turned 
toward him. 

“Do sit down, Mr. Edwards,” she said 
with a studied air of the commonplace. 
“Joan and I went out for a chair-ride. 
I left her at the drug-store. She ought 
to be here at any moment.” 

“Thanks,” he said. But he did not sit. 
The extraordinary revelations of the few 
moments of his visit had upset the or- 
derly processes of his mind. He thought 
of going while there was still time. But 
he only stood staring, frowning down at 
this woman who had come out of the 
past to intrude upon his hopes of happi- 
hess. . 

“Your name was Ruth Shirley—” he 
found himself saying. 

She turned aside with a shrug. 

“That was never my name,” she re- 
plied easily. “Need it matter?” 

He was silent, thinking deeply. But he 
started quickly at the sound of the turn- 
ing doorknob. And then Joan entered. 


The most dramatic scenes of this 

remarkable novel transpire in the 

next installment—in our forthcom- 
ing July issue. 
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Boys’ and girls’ camps have become 
the most popular branch of our educa- 
tional system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of 
Harvard, said they constituted Amer- 
ica’s greatest contribution to the edu- 
cational systems of the world. 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE sent 
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page 6. 
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THE COLOSSEUM 


(Continued from page 45) 


antagonist, self. If only she were given 
time to control her tingling nerves, the 
sensibilities he so adroitly played upon! 
But she was breathless with the demand 
of it all, and the lure of this devastating 
country. 

She stared into the face, suddenly so 
little like her own, so full of strange 
drawn lines and shadows, so frightened 
in its strained eagerness. Then without 
warning, she covered that face as if to 
hide, even from herself, what she saw 
there. 


UT Jere stretched out in the most 

comfortable chair the parlor of his 
suite afforded, lighted a cigar, and search- 
ing into his vest pocket, drew out the 
reckless scrawl of Jere, Jr. Over and 
over he read the letter from his boy. 
And for the moment Ethel Marsh was 
completely forgotten. 

In the next room his valet was busy 
laying out his dinner things. Downstairs 
in a corner of the main dining-room, 
screened off by palms for his _par- 
ticular use, the choice dishes and wines 
of a perfect cuisine were about to be 
served. Tomorrow the wires would 
be pulled to obtain for his exclusive 
amusement the most famous and pictur- 
esque monument of history. At his will, 
for a few hours’ whim, the public would 
be barred from the Colosseum. A sense 
of luxury, of anticipation, stole over him. 
Who should say that man could not make 


| the world his! 


A gentle knock sounded on the door. 
The valet came with his noiseless step 
from the inner room and opened it. 
Jere barely heard both. 

“You did not tell me your wishes for 
tomorrow, signor.” 

Jere looked up. His guide stood there, 
hat in hand—waiting. Jere’s eyes strayed 
to the bearded face. The somber, haunt- 
ing eyes of the man in the doorway 


| rested upon him with an expression he 





could not read. 


NDER the embrace of midnight, 

Rome lay breathless, as if all thought 
were concentrated in desire. A mystic 
mantle, shimmery and pale, covered her 
with beauty, concealing the scars of cen- 
turies, bringing the youth of dreams to 
the city of whispering night. Her lips 
were lifted as if for a first kiss. Yet 
even in her abandon, one sensed the 
thousands of nights under whose ardor 
she had languished and laughed as she 
sent them on their way; the millions of 
human hearts which had throbbed to her 
mesmeric touch and been translated into 
dust. Like a crown of stars, her lure, 
unchanging, had been worn so long that 
Love itself seemed prisoner, a conqueror 
made slave. And Rome sighed. 

It was a sigh of triumph. Stretched 
on her silver couch, she knew that man 
and the night alike were hers to com- 
mand. 

A hush of anticipation charged with 
suppressed laughter held the Jere Owen 
party as their cars slid out of the hotel 
entrance like sleek black beetles in the 
soft night. Behind them thundered the 


jazz of Broadway, the syncopation of an 
American band to which young Italy 
danced. Before them stretched the si- 
lence of old Italy. 

Back through the centuries glided the 
Owen party. As they turned into the 
street at the end of which towered the 
Colosseum, outlined sharp and_ black 
against the luminous sky, there was none 
of the shuddering chill which had seized 
them when they left it the day before. 
The scented warmth of a spring night 
enveloped them. 

The women in fluttering garments dis- 
appeared like butterflies ready to lift 
into flight. The men, and a small army 
of servants, followed them. From some- 
where at the other side of the Arena 
came the caress of stringed instruments 
and the trailing note of Italian voices. 

There were no other parties at the 
Colosseum. Jere had seen to that, though 
it had involved no great difficulty. Mid- 
night suppers in the open, except in 
summer, were not a habit with the 
Roman populace. The gigantic jagged 
pile, splashed with bold brush against the 
illumined blue of the sky, belonged, for 
a few hours at least, to the power of 
American millions. : 

The men carrying hampers opened 
them, spread a long white cloth, and 
around it placed soft cushions. The 
guests dropped upon them, or separating 
into couples, wandered off toward the 
shadows that fell across the Arena. The 
moon moved upward, looking in through 
the empty windows as it had long since, 
upon scenes of pleasure and of carnage, 
like the eye of God. 

Corks popped. Laughter went high. 
Anticipation stirred into movement. Two 
or three pairs drifted into the moonlit 
space, swaying in each other’s arms to 
a rhythm that moved them more deeply 
than guitar or violin. Instinctively the 
singers quickened their tempo, flinging 
soft voices against the velvet of volup- 
tuous night. 

Away from the group wandered the 
tall, lean figure of Chris Norton with a 
graceful form clinging to his arm. 

“You know, dear,” he whispered, 
instinctively lowering his voice as if it 
might carry too far, “I feel closer to 
you in this bigness than I’ve ever felt 
in all the years I’ve loved you.” 

“Chris,” she put suddenly, “can there 
be two kinds of love?” 

“Rabelais said there were three hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand,” he smiled. 
“But he meant ways of loving, not love 
itself.” 

“How many do you think there are?” 

“Just one,” came softly. “A complete 
oneness of understanding that puts the 
beloved first in all things.” 

“Is it as simple as that?” 

“Tt’s not a conscious thing at all, you 
dear child. It’s instinctive. I haven't 
the least notion how I arrived at the 
place where I’d cut off this right arm 
to save you pain. But here I am, and 
it’s the perfectly natural thing to do.” 

“Chris, suppose—suppose another man 
were trying to take me from you—one 
who hadn’t the right to?” 
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“There’s not one who has the right 
to—unless you wanted to go. And then 
I'd put up a helluva fight to keep you.” 

“I—I don’t want to go, Chris.” 

“What’s the matter?” He turned her | 
about suddenly, hands on her shoulders. 
“Is something—or some one—bothering 
you?” 

“No—no,” came hastily. 

“Well, if anyone were, my darling, 
you’d come straight to me.” And as she 
looked away, not answering: “You would 
—wouldn’t you?” 

“Don’t you think there are some prob- 
lems a woman must shoulder alone?” 

“My biggest job is to make you happy. 
To do that, these shoulders have got to | 
be strong enough for your burdens as | 
well as my own. Anyway, yours are 
mine, aren’t they?” 

“Chris,” she murmured, raising her | 
eyes so that the moonlight seeped into | 
them, “I’m not half good enough for | 
you—honest, I’m not.” | 

“Sweetheart,” he laughed, “I’m no Sir | 
Galahad; don’t get that mistaken idea. | 
Only one thing I know—I’d wipe any- 
one who hurt you right out of existence. 
And without the slightest hesitation!” He 
bent down, so that their heads touched. 
“Here comes the big chief. Give us a 
kiss before he gets near enough to see.” 

She lifted her arms, and they closed 
round his neck. There was something 
of the appeal of a child’s in the warm 
lips that came to his, clung there. It 
was almost as if she wanted the man 
coming toward them to see their 
embrace. And his genial greeting within 
a few feet proved that it had not 
escaped him. 

“Wish you hadn’t disturbed your- 
selves! You can’t shock these old walls 
—they’ve seen too much. And I’m 
impervious—I’ve seen a lot, too.” He 
reached out a hand, as if in benediction. 
“Besides, Italy was made for lovers.” 

“Funny thing,” grinned Chris, “but the 
flavor goes out of loving when there’s an 
audience, even a sympathetic one.” 

“How do you like this pre-honey- 
moon?” Jere put with his magnetic 
smile. “Great stuff, eh?” 

“Oh, the place hasn’t such a lot to do 
with it,” came promptly. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, anywhere would be about 
the same—” 

“With her?” laughed Jere. “Queer— 
how little variety there is in the point 
of view when a man’s in love. We say 
the same thing in about the same way. 
I often think women must have the 
laugh on us.” He looked from Chris to 
the girl and back again, laid a hand jocu- 
larly across his heart. “Will you spare 
your girl for a dance with me?” 

“Tll have to pick up this jazz stuff 
when we get home, or first thing you 
know, you’ll be stealing my wife!” Chris | 


made a face, and his hand dropped hers. | 








S Jere’s arms went round her, Ethel 
4% Marsh looked over her shoulder, more 
with a swift desire to avoid his eyes 
than to follow her lover’s movements. He 
was hailing the guide, who stood alone 
at the edge of the Arena. The gentle 
light that flooded the place played over 
the man’s face, so that the high cheek- | 
bones glistened. It deepened the hollows, | 
hiding all the scragginess of beard and 
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ill-cut hair and giving to the haunting 
outlines an odd, unearthly beauty. Chris 
joined him. They stood talking a moment, 
then strolled on and became part of the 
shadows. 

Jere’s arms tightened. Not a word 
passed as the two moved over the gravel 
as if it had been a polished floor. The 
music, melting even in its modern 
melody; the moon, bending overhead to 
spill its silver, yet discreetly avoiding the 
great splashes of black below the arches 
—all draped a mantle of magic about the 
stolid walls that gazed with their empty 
eyes upon human ants at play. 

Ethel Marsh closed hers and drifted. 
Gone was the torture of yesterday’s 
misery, gone the struggle which for so 
long had gripped her, gone the disgust 
with both herself and the man who held 
her. A nostalgia stole over her. The 
woman in Jere Owen’s arms was another 
—one it was impossible to question or 
The man, swift 


the slight figure, drew it so close that 
he almost lifted it from the ground. 
They moved as one, yet as sharply con- 
trasted as the light of the moon against 
its shadow. 

Suddenly darkness surrounded them. 
The girl’s eyes opened. They were under 
the arch as they had been yesterday, 
the same spot, the same chill of inner 
walls untouched by the sun. 

She started away. The arms about 
her did not relax. She opened her lips. 
Demanding ones descended, closing them. 
Even the faint cry of protest was smoth- 
ered. He held her, limp and helpless, 
like some captured thing, in hands that 
might easily have broken her had she 
tried to escape. 

But the attempt was not there. She 
could not move. A faint struggle, not 
more than a tremor, had met that first 
kiss, and then thought strangled in the 
grip of emotion. It was exactly as if 
waves were closing over her. The vel- 
vet lull of them engulfed her. The weight 
of them forced her down. The song 
of them surged in her ears. The voice 
she might have summoned was_ sub- 
merged. The sense of drowning, sweep- 
ing her downward, made her gasp for 
breath. And with the gasp, a name, 
scarcely spoken, rose to her lips, like a 
cry for help from deep waters. 

Out of the shadows, a shadow resolved 
itself. It came swiftly toward them along 
the path under the arches. But not until 
it reached him, was Jere Owen conscious 
of it. Then it loosened his hands with 
strong lean ones which, as the girl swayed 
backward, were raised, closing on his 
throat. The wiry, long body was upon 
the more stocky one, forcing it to the 
wall by sheer strength of silent fury. 


ERE tried to free himself. The lean 
hands held firm. The gentleness of 
the boy had dropped, a tattered cloak on 
pagan soil, and primitive man emerged 
with fingers throbbing to tear to bits. 

Against the desperate stillness, the 
music sounded crashing. 

The throbbing fingers pressed closer. 
It was not until the girl’s voice came 
through the darkness that their hold 
relaxed, even for an instant. 

“Chris!” It was a shuddering whisper. 
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“Don’t! He didn’t know what he was 
doing! Chris—please—he didn’t know!” 
Her fine hands met the grasping ones. 
“Can’t you see—he’s been drinking— 
heavily. -They all have. Let him go— 
he didn’t mean it. It was as much my 


fault as his—I should have known! 
Chris,"—as no response met  her,— 
“think! The scandal—your future—” 


“The future be damned!” 

“But for me! You said—you’d do 
anything—for me—” 

The tumbling phrases came in a sob; 
the slim fingers tore at his. She kept 
murmuring his name—a plea, a demand, 
a despairing claim. 


‘THE fevered hands dropped at last, 
fell to his sides, and he turned away, 
out into the moon-drenched Arena, head 
bent, shoulders bowed like those of a 
man burdened with a sudden unaccus- 
tomed weight. She followed swiftly, 
eyes darkened by the fear which had 
filled them. 

Jere Owen stood unsteadily, gazing 
after the two. The mechanism of his 
facile brain clicked into action. A new 
sensation had him. -It was the first time 
anything had gripped him by the throat, 
man or circumstance. The reaction was 
not pleasant. His teeth came together. 
Tomorrow Chris Norton would be dis- 
posed of, given his walking papers. 
Come to think of it, the boy probably 
would not wait for that. Undoubtedly a 
note defining his resignation would be 
awaiting Jere when the party returned. 
But that was not what Jere wanted. He 
must have the upper hand; dis must be 
the directing force. 

It had all happened in less than a 
moment—the onslaught, the girl’s ago- 
nized pleading, that stooped figure mov- 
ing out into the Arena. Absurd! Such 
things didn’t happen! He would act as 
if no memory of it remained with him! 
He had blundered. It suited his desire 
to have Ethel Marsh stay with the party. 
And if Chris were permitted to with- 
draw, she would. Ignoring the whole 
incident was the simplest, therefore the 
most subtle, method of blocking any 
attempt on the boy’s part to make an 
issue of it. 

She had offered the plea that he was 
drunk. She knew he was nothing of the 
sort, had sat next to him at dinner. He 
had not touched a drop. She had 
shielded him with a woman’s swift ability 
to lie. Jere managed a smile. 

He ran a hand under his collar and 
over the red marks on his neck. Unfor- 
tunate experience! He must be more 
circumspect next time. And that next 
time must be—soon. 

He rejoined the crowd lounging round 
the improvised table, poured a tumbler- 
ful of champagne, emptied it. It warmed 
the veins which had been chilled with a 
terror he refused to acknowledge. He 
poured another. It gave him a comfort- 
ing conviction of blood surging once 
more, and the certainty that the episode 
in the dark had been actually unreal. 

Some one offered him a highball. His 
glass was refilled several times before he 
became conscious of the fact that the 
beautiful woman at his side was leaning 
weightily against him. 

He got up abruptly, and she swayed 
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down among the cushions. A _ sudden 
desire to be alone seized him. He fin- 
ished another highball and stumbled up 
the broken steps, tier on tier, crawling 
finally along the one that led to what 
had once been the Imperial Box. It was 


not an easy ascent, although only half- | 


way between the Arena and the top. 
When finally he managed to make his 
way into the inclosure, across its broken 
ledge, he felt poised in midair. 

He looked aloft and down. The place 
seemed more vast from here, more stu- 
pendous—the humans below him more 
like insects, indistinguishable. 

The words his guide had quoted yester- 
day recurred in all their prophetic force: 

“When falls the Colosseum—then fails 
Rome. When falls Rome—then falls the 
world!” 

What colossal egotism! The be-all, 
the end-all! The audacity of it! Yet 
he liked it. Its spirit was thoroughly 
sympathetic. The Colosseum would never 
fall. What mattered that they had 
stripped it of marble, gold, bronze? 
Trappings—that was all. It had been 
standing for centuries, and would so 
stand forever. It was more potential 
than the Sphinx, more powerful than the 
Rock of Ages. 


J] IGHT touched his eyes with scented 


4 'N fingers. He let go the imagination 








which in the uninspired atmosphere of | 


New York was held in leash. It filled | 


the tiers of seats with floating color. It 
transformed the walls inte gleaming 
white. It hoisted overhead the awning 
of royal purple that roofed the box. It 
placed in the box below his own the 
lovely Vestal Virgins. And himself, Tibe- 
rius, stood with gold-hemmed toga flung 
round his shoulders, Emperor of Rome— 
Emperor of the civilized world. 

He looked round at the beasts spring- 
ing upon the bars of their cages—wild 
with hunger, scenting human flesh, fren- 
zied for release. He looked and smiled. 
In the tunnels under the arches the 
lions awaited his signal. Power—the 
wonder—the glory of it! 

They were led on, the Christians, hud- 
dled together—a tiny group in that vast 
throng, white-lipped in their pathetic 
strength, waiting for the inevitable. 
Around them closed the endless circle, the 
great mass of spectators, hungrier than 


the beasts. Facing them in the Imperial | 


Box stood the Emperor on whose com- 
mand hung their lives. 

As he gazed upon the terrified faces, 
one separated itself from the group. A 
figure stepped forward, arms raised, a 
gesture of despair, one of last supplica- 
tion. The white garment slipped from 





her pale shoulder. A braid of glistening | 


gold fell across it. She stood there, look- 
ing up at him with the dark-rimmed 
deep eyes of one who had lately filled 
his days and nights. His own, fevered 
and intense, stared down until the space 
between them vanished and she seemed 
to come closer. 

A rumble of impatience issued from 
the multitude, a thundering growl from 
the beasts. In the tunnels shaggy heads 
were raised. 

The gaze of the Emperor bent to the 
eyes that seemed so near his own. Their 
plea was not for herself, not for her own 
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life, but for that stricken group clinging 
to one another in the face of death. The 
lifted arms were for them, though he 
fancied those arms clasped softly round 
his neck. Given a choice, he knew how 
the captive would have chosen. But she 
was not to be given a choice. That 
lovely form must not be torn by wild 
beasts. No need for the spilled blood 
of wanton sacrifice. She was made for 
those lovely lips, that 
silken hair. 

The Emperor signaled, not the 
but his slaves. Under the lash the 
trembling blacks descended into the 
Arena. A great light flooded the eyes 
and she turned, arms still 
to reassure her comrades. 
In that moment she was seized, raised 
struggling to shoulders of iron, and 
borne to the steps that led upward out of 


lions, 


reach of bestial jaws. Yet in that 
moment, as they placed her in the 
Imperial arms, the light was dashed 


from her eyes as suddenly as if she had 
gone blind. 

The eager mob surged forward in their 
seats. They waited breathless for the 
next move. Then their Emperor lifted the 
lovely body high and with it gave the 


| signal for slaughter. 


ERE OWEN grinned. It amused him 
to play thus with his imagination as 
a child plays with a toy. That picture 
he had painted for himself so vividly 


was, after all, not so strange. It would 
never be old—it would never be new. 
Men and women—conditions—all were 


the same now as then. Less obviously 
brutal, perhaps, but otherwise, in essen- 
tials, unchanged. The conflicts of life 
were the same—for wealth, power, sex. 
And to be victor over the first always 
had and always would assure victory 
over the other two. 


That crowd below him, now, were they 
one whit different from the imaginary 
throng with which he had just filled 
these seats? He looked down, then 
leaned forward and looked again. The 
| crowd he had left below was no longer 
| there. He could see nothing, not even 


| his head once more. 


A great cloud seemed to roll 
between him and it. Not a dust-cloud, 
nor vapor, nor yet smoke—more like a 
heavy shadow. He looked hastily upward, 
then about him. The heavy shadow, 
ominous, spreading like a giant hand, 
hung overhead. He reached out, grop- 
ingly. He touched no tangible thing. 
Too dazed to feel anything but wonder, 
his hand went across his eyes to dispel 
the mist before them. Then he raised 
Blackness encircled 
him, shutting him alone in nothingness. 
In great waves it closed upon him. He 
flung a shout into the silence. It died 
there, did not even come back to him in 


the Arena. 


echo. It was completely as if no sound 
had issued from his throat. Terror 
sent his feet stumbling in what he 


believed to be the direction by which he 
had made his way into the Imperial Box. 
With each step the stones crumbled 
from under him. He could gain no foot- 
hold. Only in a narrow circle at the 
spot on which he stood, could he move— 
and that availed nothing. A sense of 


futility, of sudden impotence, clutched at 
his heart, paralyzing him. 


If only some 
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streak of light would come through this 
blackness! If only some sound would 
humanize this emptiness! If only some 
movement would lift this petrifying 
deadness! 


T last it came, a low rumble like the 
drums of a-distant, marching army 
Nearer it drew. Thousands there seemed 
to be, in the volume of sound rolling 
toward him, accompanied now by the 
continuous tramp of leaden feet. Where 
before the air had been soundless, it now 
seemed all sound, reverberating, beating 
against him, filling space. Where before 
he could grasp nothing tangible, he 
struck out now as if his feeble hands 
might throttle an approaching enemy. 
What was it? What was descending 
upon him? What power unseen was he 
fighting with a futility he had never 


before known? What force was this, 
bent upon crushing him? 

He stared unseeing. He _ shouted 
unheard. In the dense black, the ter- 


rific crash of sound shut out conscious- 
ness of all else. He was as one lost in 
eternity. And with that flashing thought, 


the shadow enveloping him lifted. His 
staring eyes found their vision. The 
din that deafened took sudden form. 


Wherever he looked were tumbling walls. 

The Colosseum was falling! 

The sight was so horrible that his 
mumbling lips prayed for return of the 
darkness. As if smitten from above, it 
was closing in on itself, the great struc- 
ture. With a roar that sent him cring- 
ing into a corner, it cracked, it swayed, 
thrust inward by a force omnipotent. 

Not in swift collapse, but with the 
menace that measures the value of slow 
torture, the massive walls separated like 
a broken eggshell. The fissures widened 
in grinning zigzags. The irregular tiers 
of seats which for so many centuries had 
withstood the elements were tossed high 
and dropped with a smashing thud into 
the Arena. Masses of rock, of sharp 
splintered stone, were flung past, thun- 
dering, blinding in their momentum, a 
tornado of swirling destruction. The 
arrogance that defied eternity was hurled 
to earth. The derision of a power 
unknown had struck—the Colosseum 
toppied to its doom. And in its midst 
crouched the man—alone. 


HERE could be no escape. One min- 

ute—two—the end! His companions 
had fled—not one had raised a hand to 
save him. Without help, without hope, he 
could only wait. A sensation of stran- 
gling cut off his breath. He struggled to 
regain it. Why—when so soon it would 
be shut off forever, choked out as if it 
had never been? 

Now it was coming—now! 
vain human instinct to hide from 
impending annihilation, he crouched, 
raising puny arms to ward off the inevi- 
table. But no—the walls continued to 
sway—back and forth, descending, then 
rising, as if deliberately prolonging his 
agony. 

A panic of rebellion seized him—a 
madness for action. He would get away 
—there was still time. Why did he halt 
there cringing, trapped, without effort to 
move? Why were his feet clamped to 
the spot? He must free himself! This 
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horror must not be allowed to crush him 
like a worm. He straightened, precipi- 
tated himself toward the ledge, caught 
hold of it, dragged his shaken body over 
it. Haste—-that was the one thought, 
the one concentrated impulse of his 
being. Then his breath stopped. He 
could not move a muscle! Something 
held him inert, robbed him of all power. 

A shriek of horrible, hopeless fear rang 
out. The towering walls crumpled. The 
Colosseum crashed. 


\ 71TH the cry still in his throat, 

Jere Owen stared blankly into the 
face bending above him. A rugged hand 
held him steady, and it was a moment 
before he realized that he was hanging 
out of the Box, probably saved from a 
drop into the Arena by the firm grip on 
his shoulder. 

“The Signor might have had an ugly 
fall!” his guide explained. 

“T had a damned ugly dream.” Jere 
shivered as he straightened 
“Thought the Colosseum was 
end of the world. Bah!” 

“The world for the moment is still 
the same, signor. 
I am glad I came in time.” 


falling— 





himself. | 


I came to find you— | 


An arm was passed through Jere’s, | 


helped him to his feet. His body was 
saturated with the cold sweat of his fear. 
He propped himself against the ledge to 
retrieve his usual composure. The fel- 
low must have no intimation that a 
nightmare could get him like this. 

‘What time is it?” he asked. 

“A little after three, signor.” 

“About ten o'clock in New York. The 
old town is just beginning to wake up.” 

He said it chiefly to jog his senses back 
to reality. He was still so shaky that 
the strong hand under his elbow was a 
welcome support. 

“You must see New York some day, 
voung man!” he added. 

“T have seen it.” 

“But you told me you’ve never been 
in America.” 

“IT have seen it—perhaps in a vision. 
They come sometimes, as this one came 
to you.” 

‘“My vision convinces me that whisky 
and champagne make poor company,” 
laughed Jere. 

As he was half led, half guided along 
the uneven tiers toward the steps, he 
walked carefully, lest his feet might find 
nothing under them. Never in his long 
and often hazardous experience had he 
been so shaken. And by nothing more 
than a dream! No, not a dream—he 


preferred to think of it as something | 


more poignant. 
called it. 

He turned from the man who walked 
beside him, and glanced upward to 
find the canopy of blue spread above, 
with the moon gliding toward the hori- 
zon, unruffied by a single cloud. He 
glanced downward, to see much the same 
group of guests, draping themselves in 
much the same postures as when he had 
left them. His poise was returning. 
As they reached solid ground, he 
detached himself from the arm that sup- 
ported him. Some one was singing, “For 
it’s al-ways fair weather—” Jere Owen’s 
head went back with the smiling mask 
of his usual self-possession. Visions 


A vision, his guide had 
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Would You Like 


Prettier teeth—teeth 


You see glistening teeth wherever 
you look today. You envy them, per- 
haps. Why not ask for this ten-day 
test and learn how people get them? 

Millions are now brushing teeth in 
a new way. You will adopt it when 
you know. Please learn now how 
much it means to you and yours. 


Film mars beauty 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is what makes teeth unsightly. Much 
of it clings and stays. No ordinary 
tooth paste can effectually combat it. 

Soon that film discolors, 


without dingy film? 


Dental science has now found better 
methods. It has found two ways to 
fight film. One disintegrates the film 
at all stages of formation. One re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste was cre- 
ated to apply these methods daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. Leading dentists 
everywhere began to advise its use. 
Now careful people of some 50 na- 
tions employ this method daily. 


The added effects 


Pepsodent brings some added effects 
which research proved es- 





then forms dingy coats. That 
is why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed 
by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Hardly one in fifty es- 
caped such troubles under 
old ways of tooth brushing. 








Protect the 


Enamel 
Pepsodent dis- 
integrates the 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 
agent far softer 
than enamel. 
Never usea 
film combatant 
which contains 
harsh grit. a new dental era. 


sential. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva, also 
its starch digestant. These 
are Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agents in the 
mouth. Each use of Pepso- 
dent gives them multiplied 
effect. 

These results are all-im- 
portant. Together they are 
bringing to millions of homes 
Your 





people should enjoy it. 








PAT. OFF 


Pepsadéent 





1593 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


You'll see and feel 

Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth become whiter as the film-coats 
disappear. 

One week will convince you. Never 
again will you brush teeth in the old in- 
effective ways. Cut out coupon now. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 949, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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| Gray; Hair Banished 


in fifteen minutes 


The new American Inecto Rapid is guar- 
anteed to color naturally gray, faded or 
streaked hair any desired shade in 15 
utes and to preserve all its beauty « 
texture. The results are permanent, can- 
not be detected from Nature’s coloring 
under the closest scrutiny. Inecto Rapid, 

» comes in 18 shades from radiant 
le to raven black 

Inecto Rapid, Notox. does not affect the 

': or its growth. It never rubs off and 

color is not affected by shampooing. 
sunshine, salt water, Iussian or Turkish 
aths. After an app‘ication the hair may 
be permanently waved or given any other 
hair treatment. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Just send us your name on the coupon 
and we will mail you full details and our 
Beauty Analysis Chart enabling you to 
find the shade that suits you individually. 

INECTO, INC. 
33-35 West 46th Street 
New York, N. Y 








gratis, full details of agente 
**Beauty Analysis Chart,”” form E 


Please send me, 


Rapid and tre 


Name 


Address 





Write THE RED ‘BooK MAGAZINE for 
Camp information. Be sure ve take lo- 
cation desired and age of a 
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couldn't hold him for long. He had left 


| the menace of that nightmare within the 





| blue. 





| a brass 





confines of the Imperial Box. 


OME was raising a heavy head to 
meet the new day’s activities as 
Jere Owen’s party separated at the hotel. 
Only a few drowsy words were exchanged. 
It was seven-fifteen, and suddenly they 
realized that sleep was an immediate 
necessity. They straggled up the stairs 
or dropped down on them to wait for the 
slow-moving lift. It had been a wild 
and wonderful party—further discussion 
was postponed until late in the afternoon. 
Jere let himself into his apartment and 
gave himself over to the hands of a 
sleepy valet. The warm garment of his 
accustomed assurance encompassed him. 
Things had comfortably adjusted them- 
selves. He had even said a cheery, smil- 
ing “Good morning!” to Chris Norton 
and Ethel Marsh, with an attitude of 
complete innocence and ignorance. 

The valet was dismissed. Jere started 
to get into bed, when a gentle knock 
sounded on the door. He called “Come,” 
and turned, to behold the face of his 
guide framed in the shadowy doorway. 

The man held out a small square of 


“I hope the Signor will pardon me. 
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This has just arrived. The concierge 
asked me to deliver it.” 

Jere went to the window and drew up 
the wooden blind. Then he tore open 


the cable, held- it te the sunlight and read: 


Your son, Jere Gifford Owen, killed 
in automobile accident at ten o'clock 
tonight. Please wire immediate instruc 
tions. Deepest sympathy. 


It was signed by the president of the 
college. 

Dead stillness closed about the man 
who stood numbly trying to grasp the 
message that had come out of the night 
Then through his fogged brain reverber- 
ated the roar of toppling walls. They 
towered, swaying over him. They gaped, 
grinning like a broken skull. They 
crashed—and as they went, they carried 
him crushed in their wreckage. At ten 
o'clock the Colosseum had fallen! The 
world had come to an end! 

Jere Owen raised stark eyes from the 
sheet that spelled his doom. The somber, 
haunting ones of the man in the door- 
way rested upon him with an expression 
he could not read. And in a flash then, 
he knew why that face had haunted him. 
It was unmistakable—the face that 
looked down from the wall of every gal- 
lery, of every church, in Europe. 


THE GOLDEN LADDER 


(Continued from page 


when Louis Napoleon made Eugénie em- 
press, he had to put on her head the 
crown Napoleon placed on the head of his 
second wife; for Betty Jumel owned the 
crown that Napoleon placed on his first 
wife’s head! 
RANDEUR was the sunshine of 
Betty’s latter soul. That bewil- 
dered creature had also its terrifying 
glooms. Her mad ingenuity began to 
devise horrors for its own torment. Con- 
spiracies were set on foot to storm the 
mansion, slay her and steal her riches. 
Charity and self-protection connived 
at a weird procedure. She learned that 
a score or more of French immigrants 
were starving in New York, and she took 
them all into her pay, formed them into 
a military company and established them 
at the mansion as her own imperial body- 
guard, paid for out of her own revenues 
and uniformed fantastically. 
Sentinels stood at the gates; 
band for the drills and the 
parades, and for concerts. Boys who 
fished in the Harlem River could hear 
the music blare and catch glimpses of 


there was 


| Betty riding at the head of her little 


army, straight as a grenadier and turn- 
ing now and then to issue a command. 
After leading them about her estates, she 
would halt her horse and review her 
troops. The drill would end in a clatter 
of volley fire. 

All through the night the guards were 
posted and relieved; and since it seemed 
necessary for the army to find a pretext 
for its continued existence, every now 
and then there would be an alarm, guns 
would be fired, and the guards would be 
routed out of bed and set to searching 


| the woods. 


She went again to Saratoga, but one 


72) 

day at table gave a sudden start and 
became another person. On the way 
back to New York her actions frightened 
the passengers in the train. From then 
on her doom was evident. 

Sometimes the fifteen-year-old lad 
William Chase was put in command of 
the troops, but he was soon deposed. 
For not all of Betty’s fears were for 
attacks from outside. The mania of 
treachery within afflicted her. 

She began to turn against the people 
she had lavished her affections upon. She 
accused her grandnephew of fixing a 
heavy cornice so that it would fall upon 
her and kill her. She accused Eliza Péry 
of trying to poison her. She made Nel- 
son Chase taste the tea he brewed for 
her before she would drink it. In fren- 
zies of sudden detestation she would 
drive all of her relatives from the house, 
then receive them back with tears and 
kisses, only to round upon them again. 

One day young William Inglis Chase, 
who stands at her right hand in the 
portrait, offended her. Miss Parker says 
that, though he was only fifteen years 
old, “he ran off with a woman much 
older than himself who wanted his for- 
tune,” and that “Madam discarded him.” 

According to Shelton, young William. 
in a rage at Betty, threw an inkstand at 
her portrait and hit his own shoulder 
In any case, Betty sewed a black patch 
over the boy’s face on the canvas. She 
told Miss Parker that “his character is 
defaced and not the picture. There it 
shall remain until he redeems himself.” 
She did not mention him in her will. 

When the boy’s father Nelson Chase 
came home to the mansion, he found all 
his and the boy’s belongings thrown out 
upon the lawn. Thenceforth Betty lived 
alone. 
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She had been ungratefully used, as she 
saw it. She had adopted children for 
their companionship, and they abandoned 
her or used her. She guaranteed them 
money if they would live with her. She 
kept Nelson Chase in idle expectation of 
great wealth. Monsieur Péry of France 
had a love of huge dogs and deep 
draughts of liquor. None of them 
seemed to love her for herself. All of 
them seemed to be keeping a death- 
watch upon her and her wealth. 


S° Betty banished them all and dwelt 
alone, visited only by her pastor (for 
she grew more religious than ever), by 
her physician, and by tradesmen. 

She kept the rickety Venetian blinds 
drawn tight and wandered about early 
and late from room to room, stirring 
the ancient dust with her shuffling feet, 
but letting in no sunshine, no fresh air. 

In her bitterness she planned to thwart 
the hopeful heirs whose affection she had 
come to s. spect of mercenary motives. 
She and her lawyers wrought at a will 
that should prevent their having any 
reward for their long patience. But the 
lawyers could not bring her thoughts into 
cohesion, and she would not sign the 
wills they drafted. 

Her pastor, Mr. Smith, had better suc- 
cess, and came one day with two wit- 
nesses and a will; ‘and she in a fumbling 
kind of a way put her signature to it.” 
In this document she bequeathed sixteen 
lots for the building of a new church 
for Mr. Smith, and seventy thousand 
dollars for the building. She gave Mr. 
Smith five thousand dollars, and sums 
to various charities. 

She left for Eliza Péry and her hus- 
band and their child the income from 
ten thousand dollars. 

To Nelson Chase and his son William 
Inglis she bequeathed never a penny. 

The pastor carried this will away with 
him and kept it against the fatal day. 

The last months of Betty’s life were 
glorified by the belief that the premises 
were filled with hidden treasure and she 
pleaded that it be sought for. Also she 
was endowed with the royal power of 
miraculous cure by the laying on of 
hands. A queen to the last, she must 
have her features rouged and powdered 
every day. Her nightcap was threaded 
with pink ribbons, and she spent her last 
hours upon the bed Napoleon had slept 
on in the bedroom where George Wash- 
ington had slept. 

And there she—slept. 


Chapter Forty-four 


[* was just after the close of the Civil 
War that had raged in the disunited 
States for four years when the war ended 
among all the.souls of Betty Bowen 
Jumel Burr—a war that had lasted a 
little more than ninety years. She died 
on a Sunday morning, the 16th of July, 
1865. 

In the inventory of her estate her 
bank-balance was found to be $3,645, 
with a promissory note for eighteen 
thousand dollars. Her personal property 
was totaled at the sum of $1,238.74, 
which included three dilapidated carriages 
valued, one at twenty dollars, one at 
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cAlmost every 


skin blemish and fault 


is fundamentally from 


this one cause 


"Ee there really any one cause back of 
all skin blemishes and faults ?” 


The question was asked recently of a 
prominent skin specialist. The answer 
he gave means a new hope to thousands. 

“Every skin,” said the specialist, “would 
normally be clear and unblemished. It is only 
the abnormal conditions of modern life—the 
dirt and soot, the lack of exercise, the rush and 
worry—that cause blackheads and blemishes 
—that bring even the more serious skin 
affections.” 


and then he went on: “If one cannot 

iange these conditions of daily life, one 

must at least use some corrective to start the skin 
again acting normally, and keep it so.” 


To keep the skin functioning 


normally 


Many people do not realize that to make any 
skin clear and beautiful, you have only to re- 
store its own inherent health. 


To cleanse the pores of dust and germs, 
to gently restore the pulsing of the capillaries 
in the lower layers of the skin, to carry off 
infections, and then to stop new infection before 
it starts — thousands have learned to use 
Resinol Soap and Resinoi Ointment in the 
daily care of their skin. 


Often in a few days, blackheads, blemishes, 


RESINOL 


SOAP and OINTMENT 


and even affections that appear to be more or 
less serious, will yield to this gentle treatment. 


Start today this simple treatment 
If your complexion is not all you want it to be, 
if it is dull and sallow, or marred by blemishes, 
begin today to use Resinol. Get a cake of 
Resinol Soap and a jar of Resinol Ointment 
at your druggist’s. Every night before retiring, 
work up on the face, with warm water, a thick, 
creamy lather of Resinol Soap. Work it gently 
into the pores; then rinse off, and splash on a 
dash of clear, cold water to close the pores. 
Then, with special irritations, blemishes or 
rashes, apply a touch of Resinol Ointment and 
smooth it in very gently with the fingers. If 
possible, leave it on overnight. Then in the 
morning wash off again with Resinol Soap. 

Within a week you will begin to notice the 
difference in your skin—a finer, softer texture 
—a ruddier glow—a clearing of the ugly little 
blemishes. 


For more serious skin affections 


Not only is Resinol Ointment used by women 
everywhere for clearing away minor skin blem- 
ishes—but its soothing, healing properties have 
for years been successful in relieving more 
stubborn skin affections. Rashes and eczema 
—often itching, unpleasant and embarrassing 
—will in many cases vanish in a few days. 
Resinol is absolutely harmless. It will not irri- 
tate even the delicate texture of an infant’s skin. 














FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Send this coupon or a postal card today 
Dept. 7-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake of 
Resinol Soap and a sample of Resinol Ointment — 
enough for several days’ ordinary use. 
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PeLadik 


After 
~ You Wash 
SoftLovely Skin 


Take just a moment each 
morning before hustling to 
the serious business of living 
to protect your skin with a 
refreshingly perfumed lotion 
which will keep it smooth, 
soft and lovely all day long. 


After you wash go over your hands 
and face with Frostilla Fragrant 
Lotion. It will protect your skin 
from the wind, dust or housework 
which makes it rough and red. 
It will supply a ‘‘precious moisture”’ 
which your skin particularly needs 
after washing to keep it smooth and 
white. 

For the Men: After shaving Frostilla 
Fragrant Lotion is a boon to tender 
skins. It soothes all smart and sting 
and is not the least bit sticky. 


The fifty years of ever growing pop- 
ularity speak for the quality of 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion. Sold 
everywhere; regular price 35 cents. 
The Frostilla Company, Elmira, New 
York. Selling Agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Co.,New York and Toronto. 


Frostilla 


C}ragrant fotion 








| called in to promote the peace. 
| tinguished lawyer, who had acted in the 


| refuted 
truth can never be known. 


fifteen (a gift, she said, from Louis- 
Philippe) and one at five, and two fuzzy 
old gray horses valued at thirty dollars 
each, 

The poor old horses dragged out of 
their stupor in the slumberous barn must 
have wondered what it was all about. 
And so do I. They. may have recalled 
the guard mounts and the golden days 
when they stepped high and swi‘ched 
their white tails against the glistening 
whiffletrees of the glossiest carriage in 


| town. 


But the rickety estate of all of them, 
horses, carriages and Betty, was the 
bankruptcy that follows all human en- 
deavor, good and bad—if anyone can be 
sure -of the exact definition of either 
epithet. 

Of the jewels that still sparkled though 
Betty’s eyes were dull, the appraisers 
found not one. It was said that they 
were buried at night in the garden to 
escape the appraisers. Years later they 
were exhibited at a charity fair in Dr. 
Vandewater’s Harlem church. Some of 
them may be seen to this day by one 
who has the right to ask for a look. 


"THE family that Betty left turned the 

decaying house into a small Bedlam. 
Nelson Chase, who had remarried, lived 
in the Burr room and took his meals 
alone. Monsieur and Madame Péry lived 
in the Washington room and ate at 
a different hour from the family of 
William Inglis Chase, who occupied the 
rooms above the great dining-room. Miss 
Nitschke, the governess of the Péry child, 
slept in the Lafayette room and shared 


|nothing except the vapors of the one 


distracted cook. 
With a legacy estimated at a million 
dollars, and several conflicting wills in ex- 


| istence, it is small wonder that a neighbor, 


Charles O’Connor, had occasionally to be 
This dis- 


divorce case for Aaron Burr, was soon 


| joined by numerous other lawyers in a 


famous group of lawsuits extending on 
and on for years until the wealth was 
gone and only the old house and the 
neglected grounds were left. 

In the chaos of all these trials Betty’s 
past was dug out of the grave and hung 
up for all the world to see. But now 
confusion was worse confounded, for 
everything that anybody affirmed was 
denied by somebody else; afidavit con- 
tradicted affidavit; cross-examination dis- 
puted examination; and senile witnesses 
themselves so often that the 


It was the clergyman who wrecked 
what little good name Betty had manu- 
factured; for in his desire to restrain the 
resident heirs, he sent to Providence to 
look into Betty’s past. He even adver- 
tised for heirs, and they arose. And the 





“The Grand Passion”’ 


The two great games of golf and 
love are combined in a specially 
joyous story which you will 
find in an early issue—a story by 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
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odors from the somnolent 
became a miasma of scandal. 


muck-heap 


[t was then that George Washington 

Bowen cast aside his policy of silence 
and came forward at the age of seventy- 
nine to confess, or to boast, that he was, 
as the testimony states, “a come-by- 
chance born in a fancy house.” He was 
told that by a law enacted ten years 
before, an illegitimate son could inherit 
from his mother when there were no 
legitimate children, and he sued for the 
estate. 

Aged witnesses brought Betty back to 
life again, drifting as a little beauty 
through the vile life of old Providence 
and climbing over the pale of decency 
in New York.- It was thus that the 
truth was fetched up from oblivion in 
the stammering of irascible old witnesses, 
seeing their youth more clearly than the 
years between. 

The upshot of the case was that a 
jury decided against George Washington 
Bowen; decided that he was not the son 
of Eliza B. Jumel—thus throwing doubt 
upon the “facts” that contradicted the 
legends, so that no one can say just what 
is fictior. and what is history. 

George Washington Bowen appealed 
the case, of course, and waited thirteen 
years for the final decree of the highest 
court; and it was adverse. Still he went 
on claiming that he was Betty’s son until 
his death at the age of ninety. 

Then a cousin of his took up the fight 
and eventually, in 1903, sold his claim to 
another suitor. 

In the meanwhile, in 1887, the house 
was sold for a hundred thousand dollars, 
with ground extending to the city water- 
pipe which had come down from Croton 
long since. Later a part of the estate 
was sold for the same price to General 
Earle, and he sold it to the City of 
New York for two hundred and thirty- 
five thousand dollars. The Daughters of 
the American Revolution took possession 
of it and gradually began its restoration 
as Washington’s Headquarters. 

And now it stands in serene and 
demure beauty, a glorious, inglorious 
enigma, a house whose walls reek with 
dignity and infamy, with war and ro- 
mance, tragedy and woeful realism. The 
city which had been so far away has 
climbed the hill and swarmed about the 
old house like a sea. 

Tourists and sightseers visit it in 
coveys, but not as “Washington’s Head- 
quarters.” It is always, must always be, 
the Jumel Mansion. 

For the warm-hearted, hot-tempered, 
dance-loving Washington has been 
doomed to be a frozen allegory of 
majesty in the national gallery of his 
country. But Betty Jumel lives as one 
of the picturesque sinners, cherished like 
Rahab the harlot—the nearest her nation 
has come to furnishing a Maintenon or a 
Du Barry to the dull envy of the re- 
spectables. 

It is enough for the historian to say: 
“Thus such a one did at such a time in 
such a way.” But the moralist looks for 


a lesson, a reward for virtue or a revenge 


upon vice. 

The historian has done his duty when 
he has discovered and honestly spread 
out the chronicle. 


Let the moralist pick 
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and choose for himself and draw what 
comfort or warning best suits his creed. 

Betty’s son, George Washington 
Bowen, if he were her son, pleaded: 

“It was something I couldn’t help.” 

Who, indeed, can help anything—or 
anybody? Could not Betty have handed 
the same plea up from her grave when 
her very soul was brought to trial? 

“It was something I couldn’t help!” 

She was goaded through the world by 
a legitimate, a commendable longing for 
beauty, glory and wealth. Her methods 
were ignoble, her sins perhaps many. Was 
she punished for them? 

Did she in the end fare better or 
worse than the kindly, industrious, gen- 
erous, honorable Jumel, whom she ble? 
to death financially if not actually? 

Left alone in the cold mansion, he 
sighed that she had cheated him out of 
his possessions; yet since they would go 
at last to his beloved adopted child Mary 
Bownes, he said he was satisfied. But 
Mary Bownes did not live to inherit 
them, and her children were disinherited 
by the law! 

Betty seems to have tried everything 
in life except self-sacrifice, and to have 
experienced everything but true love. 
She seems never to have found happi- 
ness or contentment. But how many 
do? She never gained her one ambition: 
recognition. Yet who gains his ambition? 

She died in slovenly insanity. Yet her 
insanity was gorgeous with imagined tri- 
umphs. And she who as a little girl ran 
screaming from a hovel torn down by a 
mob in Providence, ended her days in 
a most beautiful mansion on a high hill 
overlooking the greatest city of her con- 
tinent. 





‘T HE old Roman poet Martial devoted | 
three of his priceless epigrams to | 
little bits of life preserved from death by 
being caught in flowing resin that hard- | 
ened into transparent amber. 

In one he speaks of an ant overtaken 
by a drop of gum; it was “contemptible 
in life, but its death made it precious.” 
(Vita contempta manente, funeribus 
facta est nunc pretiosa suis.) 

In another drop a bee hides and glows 
(et latet et lucet) “as if locked in its 
own nectar—a worthy reward for its toils, 
. death it might well have wished to 

ie.” | 

In a third long jewel is a viper, sur- | 
prised and fettered by the clinging dew 
and sealed in a nobler tomb than Cleo- | 
patra herself could boast. 

Betty Jumel had something of the ant, | 
something of the bee, something of the 
viper. The slow and stealthy drip of 
gossip followed her, enveloped her, be- 
came tradition, and now holds her fast 
forever, deathlessly enambered. 

She who might have gone down into 
the oblivion that buries innumerable 
other women of her time, the good 
wives and mothers, with the wantons | 
and evil ones—she has written her name | 
indelibly on the beadroll of the Ameri- | 
can immortals. She has become a part | 
of her people’s legend. 





Here ends Rupert Hughes’ great Dor 
novel. His contribution next HALITOSIS 


month will be ““What More Do We 

Know?” a striking short story | 

that will give you something to 
think about. 
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SILVER 


(Continued from page 65) 


Mrs. Watkins arched her eyebrows and 
looked suspiciously at her husband, whose 
round, chubby face, peering over the top 
of the coverlet, seemed absolutely guile- 
less. She searched in vain for traces of 
a lurking twinkle in his eyes. 

“Well,” she remarked finally, “I must 
say that there seems to be a change for 
the better in your general state of mind, 
but I can’t quite figure it out.” 

Mr. Watkins dissembled artistically. He 
laughed lightly and squeezed her hand. 


“I guess maybe I’ve been sort of a 
darned fool about this thing,” he said. 
“I’ve got sense enough to admit it. I’m 


not altogether converted yet, but maybe 
I will be if you don’t preach too much.” 
Mrs. Watkins smiled cynically. 
“That’s funny, that is,” she remarked. 
“You’re the best little preacher we have 
on the block yourself.” 


HEN the front door slammed five 

minutes later, Henry Watkins bound- 
ed out of bed and peered through the cur- 
tains at his wife and Georgie as they 
walked down the tree-shaded street on 
their way to the local headquarters of the 
International Society for the Cultivation 
of Better Speech Production. There was 
nothing of the mollycoddle about Georgie’s 
manner, his father remarked to himself, 
as he noted the boy’s sturdiness and 
abounding spirits—no, and he’d be ever- 
lastingly darned, or words to that general 
effect, if anything even approximating 
mollycoddlism or namby-pambyism were 
permitted to engulf him in his formative 
years. 

Fortified by this firm resolve, he shaved 
with surprising rapidity and was presently 
strolling down the street prepared to take 
the first step in the little conspiracy 
which he had been plotting for several 
days. His destination was a certain large 
vacant lot about two blocks away, a sort 
of neighborhood eyesore in the very cen- 
ter of the trim suburb. To the young- 
sters of the neighborhood, however, the 
‘Garrison lot” was not an eyesore, but an 
earthly paradise. Here, untrammeled 
by the restrictions which carefully pro- 
tected their own well-kept lawns, and out 
of earshot of watchful relatives, they 
could be free beings; here they had built 
a rickety hut out of ‘old fence-boards and 
the wood from battered vegetable crates, 
a hut which served as headquarters for 
the Hilltop Boys Sporting and Athletic 
Club, a not particularly exclusive organ- 
ization; here they played baseball and 
dug trenches for mimic warfare and in- 
dulged themselves in other pastimes. 

Mr. Watkins had carefully figured out 
that the only time he could be absolutely 
certain to find the “Garrison lot” fairly 
well populated and at the same time free 
from the presence of Georgie would be a 
Saturday morning. As he approached 
the place, a blend of shrill shrieks and 
harsh laughter which trailed off into oc- 
casional high tremulos assured him that 
the material he needed for the consum- 
mation of his scheme was at hand. From 
a vantage-point on the edge of one of 
the open spaces in the fence he observed 


| the proceedings inside with lively interest. 


A dramatic scene was being enacted. 
Three youngsters with handkerchiefs over 
their eyes and wearing cowboy costumes 
were pointing toy pistols at a line com- 
prising eight or ten other boys, all of 
whose hands were raised high above their 
heads. A fourth masked figure was going 
down the line and carefully abstracting 
from the pockets of all the victims every- 
thing which they contained. 

“Get a move on, Sam,” said one of the 
masked cowboys gruffly. “You can’t tell 
what minute one of those sheriff’s gangs 
or poss-es-es or something like that may 
be comin’ up the trail, and there may be 
bloodshed.” 

“All right, Chief,” replied Sam, mov- 
ing more briskly. “No monkey-shines 
now, fellows, or you'll get shot full of 
lead.” 

“I want my _ police-whistle back,” 
wailed a tiny lad at the end of the line 
who seemed on the verge of tears. “You 
give me my whistle back, or my father’ll 
lick some of you fellows—I’ll tell my 
father, I will.” 

“Give him his whistle back, Sam,” or- 
dered the chief. “We're not  stealin’ 
nothin’ from babies. We’re men, we are 
Aint we men, fellows?” 

A murmur of exclamations arose from 
both the oppressors and the oppressed. 

“Sure we are.” 

“You said something, Chief.” 

“T’d like to see his old father come 
down here. I guess we could lick a dozen 
old fathers if we once got started.” 

“I guess maybe we could lick two 
thousand dozen old fathers, any time.” 

WATKINS instinctively with- 


Mr drew behind the fence. .Somehow 
he felt that until the dramatic proceed- 
ings on the other side had reached a cli- 
max, it would be best for a mere adult to 
remain in obscurity. He sauntered down 
the block meditating on the masculine 
airs assumed by the youngsters. Decid- 
edly, he thought to himself, they would 
fall in with his scheme, if properly 
approached. 

When he returned five minutes later 
there seemed to be a lull in the proceed- 


ings. He cautiously beckoned to the 
bandit chief, who was standing apart 
from the others. He had removed the 


handkerchief from his eyes and stood re- 
vealed as Bobby Saunders, the nine-year 
old son of a neighbor, a red-haired, blue- 
eyed lad who was generally referred to 
by the mothers on the street as a 
“young savage” and whose ultimate fate 
on the gallows had been freely predicted 
by not a few fathers. Bobby came run- 
ning, grinning expansively. 


“Helio, Mr. Watkins,” he remarked 
cheerily. “Georgie aint here, if you’re 
lookin’ for him.” 

“I’m not looking for Georgie. I want 
to talk with you. You see, I—” 

“T aint done nothin’, Mr. Watkins- 


honest I aint. I aint done nothin’ that—’ 

“T didn’t say you had, Bobby. Want 
to earn a little money?” 

“Sure.” 

“Well. I’ve got a little proposition | 
want to put up to you, only you’ve got 
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to keep it secret. Will you promise to 
keep it a dead secret, and make the other 
boys keep quiet about it too?” 

“Hope to die, Mr. Watkins!” He 
made the traditional sign of boyhood, 
crossing his heart twice with great rapid- 
ity. 

“You’re sure you can keep the other 
boys quiet?” 

“Say, I’m the chief of this gang and 
the president of the club and everything, 
and if they don’t do what I tell ‘em to, 
they get the stuffin’ licked out of ’em.” 

His tone and manner were imperial as 
he said this, and the expansive grin was 
replaced by a formidable frown. It was 
clear co Henry Watkins that he had come 
to headquarters. He lowered his voice. 

“Well, it’s this way, Bobby,” he said 
in a whisper. “I want to cure Georgie 
of something, and I want you and the 
other boys to help me out. He’s been 
going to a school downtown where they 
teach him to pronounce words in a sort 
of different style from the way you and 
I and the other boys talk, and it’s got 
on my nerves. He seems to like it, and 
his mother likes it too, but I want to 
get him out of these notions, and that’s 
where you come in. There’s a lot of sissi- 
fied boys go to that school, and—” 

“T know,” broke in Bobby eagerly. 
“Tt’s down on Taylor Street—there was 
a woman tryin’ to get Dad to get me to 
join, but I guess Dad felt the same way 
you do about it, and he wouldn't have 
anything to do with it. I’ve kinda noticed 
that Georgie’s been talkin’ kinda queer 
lately. He’s a good kid, Mr. Watkins, 
and he don’t want to get into any kinda 
Lizzie ways like Wilbur Fancher and 
those Arch’bald twins, sayin’ ‘cawn’t’ all 
the time and such things as that.” 

Mr. Watkins resisted the impulse to 
embrace Bobby. 

“Well, here’s the proposition,” he re- 
sumed. “I’m going to give you a dollar, 
and all the other kids inside there a half- 
dollar each, if you start in Monday and 
sort of kid the life out of Georgie every 
time he springs any of these new ways 
of pronouncing words. We used to call 
it ‘razzing’ when I was a boy. You know 
what I mean—make him feel as if he'd 
better decide to talk like the rest of you. 
Understand me?” 











BEATIFIC smile wreathed the face | 


of his fellow-conspirator. He chuck- 
led gleefully. 

“Say, Mr. Watkins,” he gurgled, 
“that’s easy, that is, havin’ fun and gettin’ 
paid for it. Got the money with you?” 

Mr. Watkins reached into his pocket 
and took out a jingling handful of half- 
dollars. He handed two of them to 
Bobby. ; 

“T’ll let you tell the other kids about 
it when I’ve gone,” he said, “Better line 
them up.” 

Bobby mustered his forces inside the 
fence a minute later and made a little 
speech of introduction. 

“This is Georgie’s father,” he said, 
“and he’s been takin’ up important busi- 
ness with the club. He’s goin’ to give 
you all some money for doin’ somethin’ 
easy, only there aint nothin’ to be said 
about it, and if I catch any kid sayin’ 
anything or snitchin’, he’s goin’ to be ex- 
pelled after I get through with him. We 
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gotta stick together, men, in this thing. 
Are you with me?” 

“Sure, Chief,” came in a chorus of as- 
sent from his delighted but thoroughly 
mystified followers. 

Mr. Watkins dropped a half-dollar into 
the hand of each boy and then took 
Bobby out on the street for a final con- 
ference. 

“Don’t treat him rough or anything,” 
he said. “Just razz him for a couple of 
days, and we'll cure him. If it works out, 
there’s more money in it for all the other 
boys, and double for you. And remem- 
ber—not a word—not a breath of this to 
anybody.” 

“You're certainly a fine man, Mr. Wat- 
kins,” remarked Bobby, shaking his 
benefactor’s proffered hand. “There aint 
any kid would dare say anything after 
I get through talkin’ with ‘em. They 
know I’d fix em. I’m some fixer, I am, 
when I get started—yes, sir.” 


R. WATKINS saw no reason to 

argue this point. He walked away 
secure in the affections of the entire mem- 
bership of the Hilltop Boys Sporting and 
Athletic Club and thoroughly satisfied 
with himself. He couldn’t resist the im- 
pulse to tell one of the other harassed 
fathers all about his plan at luncheon. 

“A kid can’t stand ridicule any more 
than a grown-up,” he remarked sagely. 
“The thing will come to the breaking- 
point in about three days. By that time 
Georgie will be so disgusted with the 
whole business that he’ll come to us and 
beg to be taken out of this class.” 

The Machiavellian cunning of the 
whole scheme made a deep impression 
upon his listeners, and he was urged to 
report the progressive steps in the de- 
velopment of the conspiracy. 

Henry Watkins found nothing to re- 
port for the first three days. Georgie 
betrayed no signs of being disturbed in 
spirit, and indulged in his nightly pro- 
nunciation drill in the living-room under 
the supervision of his mother. On Tues- 
day evening Mr. Watkins tried to draw 
him out. 

“Have a good time today down on the 
lot, Georgie?” he inquired innocently. 

“We cer-tain-ly did,” replied Georgie 
meticulously, enunciating each syllable so 
perfectly that his father writhed. 

“The whole gang was there, I suppose 
—Bobby Saunders and everyone?” 

“They cer-tain-ly were.” 

“Pretty decent bunch of boys around 
this neighborhood—don’t you think so, 
Georgie?” 












“They cer-tain-ly are, Father—I guess 
I wouldn’t know what to do without those 
boys. I guess there wouldn’t be any fun 


| at all if I didn’t have them to play with.” 


Mr. Watkins resumed his paper, com- 
pletely defeated. His wife turned to him 
the tenderest of smiles when Georgie had 
gone to bed. 

“Even you will have to admit, Henry,” 
she remarked sweetly, “that Georgie’s 
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better speech work is improving his pro- 
nunciation. Did you ever hear anything 
more adorable than the way he brings 
out his syllables instead of slurring them 
the way most youngsters do?” 

“Very fine—very fine,” replied her 
a ‘“Remarkable—quite remark- 
able.” 

“I knew you'd come to see the light; 
I knew it—deep down in my heart.” 

Mr. Watkins grunted and pretended an 
intense interest in the printed page. His 
thoughts were elsewhere, however. De- 
cidedly, he said to himself, a little in- 
vestigation was in order. 


TT opportunity to make it came on 
the following day. Georgie, he knew, 
would be at his midweek lesson at the 
studio after school-hours. He hurried 
through his work at the office and reached 
the Garrison lot shortly before five 
o'clock. A cautious reconnoiter revealed 
the presence of the entire gang, including 
the redoubtable Bobby. Mr. Watkins in- 
advertently revealed his presence before 
he could catch the leader’s eyes, and the 
entire group bore down on him with shrill 
cries of greeting. Avarice shone in their 
eyes. Their benefactor raised a restrain- 
ing hand. 

“Keep ’em off,” he shouted. 
want to 
Bobby.” 

The Saunders boy turned and waved 
his followers back. 

“This is business, men,” he remarked 
with curt finality. “I’m your business 
agent, I guess, aint I? I'll attend to this 
thing. Get back, now.” 

The others withdrew reluctantly. Mr. 
Watkins drew Bobby a few feet farther 
away. 

“Aren’t you kids doing what I paid you 
to do?” he asked. 

“Sure we are, Mr. Watkins—hope to 
die if we aint—cross my heart and drop 
dead! Honest we are.” 

Bobby’s voluble protests would have 
run on still farther if Mr. Watkins had 
not silenced him with a gesture. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say,” he re- 
marked, “is that it doesn’t seem to be 


“T just 
talk to you for a minute, 


taking. It doesn’t seem to have any ef- 
fect on him at all. I don’t understand 
2 


Bobby screwed his face up quizzically. 

“Tl tell you, Mr. Watkins,” he said 
judicially, “Georgie’s a kinda hard case, 
he is—he didn’t seem to mind all this 
kiddin’ and so forth at first, but I kinda 
think we got him started a little yester- 
day; he got sore, and then we got after 
him again, and he got sorer, and we kept 
after him some more, and he started to 
cry and ran home. I guess in about two 
or three more days, maybe, we can fix 
it so he’ll want to quit that darned old 
school—that is, if I can keep the gang 
together that long.” 

“What do you mean—keep the gang 
together?” 

“Well, you see, we didn’t figure it was 
goin’ to take so long, and some of the 
bunch—well, some of the bunch—well, 
you know iv it is with kids, and so on. 
They think that—tha.—-” 

“That they ought to get a litti: more 
change—is that it?” 

“Sure,” he replied, “that’s it.” 

Mr. Watkins had come prepared for an 
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emergency of this sort. He dipped into 
his pocket and brought forth more shin- 


ing silver. Bobby beckoned to his fol- | 


lowers, who were watching the proceed- 
ings in tiptoed anticipation, and they 
swarmed around their patron. Half-dol- 
lars were again distributed, but this time 
their disburser delivered himself of an 
ultimatum. 

“This is the finish,” he said. “That is 


all there is; there isn’t any more—that | 


is, unless you get the result I want; and 
—well, then we'll see.” 
He didn’t feel quite so pleased with 


himself on the way home as he had been | 


a few days before, and when the next 
evening came and Georgie’s state of mind 


was still placid and undisturbed, he won- | 
dered if he’d been making an eternal ass | 


of himself. 

The thought worried him all the next 
day in the office, and he dropped into 
a lunch-room for his midday meal, feeling 
ashamed to face the questioning of his 
fellow-sufferers at the club. One or two 
of them had been sarcastically scoffing 
at him for several days, and he was rather 
fed up on the thing. 


ATE that afternoon his preoccupation 
with the whole problem had brought 
on such a state of nervous irritability 
that he decided to walk home in an effort 
to work off his exasperation. A little foot- 
sore after a tramp of nearly three miles, 
he trudged wearily down Poplar Street 
just before the dinner-hour. As he ar 


proached the Garrison lot, he noticed | 
that it seemed deserted. A strange si- | 
lence brooded over the scene, but as he | 


passed, he heard a voice behind a corner 
of the fence which still stood firm and 
secure. It was a familiar voice, and the 
murmur of it caused him to search for 
a knothole through which its possessor 
might be surreptitiously observed. He 
found one, and the subsequent sights and 


sounds which fell upon his astonished | 


senses were—disturbing. 
Seated upon the ground in a double 


semicircle he saw the entire membership | 
of the Hilltop Boys Sporting and Athletic | 
Club with the red-haired Saunders boy | 


in the direct center of the front row. 
Facing his audience and seated upon a 
soap-box was his son Georgie. He was 
speaking, and he held the rapt and con- 
centrated attention of his listeners. 

“Tl try you on just one more word 
today,” Georgie was saying. “It’s one 
of the test words—A-mer-i-can. Don’t |— 
run it all together, and don’t say ‘Amur- 
rikin’ like most everybody does. All to- 
gether now.” 

“A-mer-i-can,’ chanted a chorus of | 
voices, an uneven and somewhat dis- 
cordant chorus. 

“That’s pretty rotten, that is,” re- 
marked Georgie in a professorial manner. 
“Try it again now, fellows.” 

“‘A-mer-i-can,” was repeated eight or 
ten times, Georgie sounding it correctly 
before each attempt. When his exercise 
was completed, he stood up. 

“And now come through with your 
dimes,” he said briskly. “And anybody 
who doesn’t pay today is expelled from 
the class. I can’t take any more prom- 
ises,” 

He held out his hand, and the young- 
sters formed in a line headed by Bobby 
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age 5 
Why not insist on the best: See your dealer and have him explain in detail 


all of the Colt safety features 
Catalogue >? Of course. Want it > 





ILLUSTRATION OF COLT GRIP SAFETY. ONE OF 
THE FEATURES THAT AUTOMATICALLY PROTECTS 
COLT OWNERS AGAINST ACCIDENT. 

INSIST ON A COLT 
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lem of your child’s future training—sce | 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


L know because I was Deaf and had Head | 
Noises tor over 30 years. My invisible | 
Anti-septic Kar Drums restored my hear- | 
ingand stopped Head Noises, and will do | 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. | 
Cannot be seen when worn, Easy to put | 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- | 
forts.’ Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
my hearing. A. O. LEONARD 

___ Suite 227,70 Fifth Ave., New York City | 



























Nation-wide demand for men and women— 

a) Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Restaurants. Past 
experience unnecessary. We train you by mail 
and help you get a position. Big pay — fine | 
living—quick advancement—our methods en- | 
dorsed by leading hoteis everywhere. Write 
; ° : for free book—** Your Big Opportunity.” 
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This is 
THE ARMAND 
GUARANTEE 


your assurance of trustworthy 
merchandise: 

“Wherever purchased—if any 
Armand product does not entirely 
please you, you may take it#ack 
and your money will be returned.” 





However much more the price 
might be — Armand Cold Cream 
Powder couldn't possibly be better! 
It was created by a man who un- 
derstands that Beauty brings happi- 
ness and that women enjoy life most 
when they are conscious of looking 
their best. Once on this powder 
stays. That is because of the bit of 
cold cream. You will find its fra- 
grance delightful, its texture softer 
and finer than any powder you ever 
used. In White, Pink, Creme, Bru- 
nette, Tint Natural—always $1.00 
a box. 


Send 25c for the Week-end Package and 
try for yourself eight of the Armand aids. 
You will receive at the same time your copy 
of the “Creed of Beauty,” a little book that 
reveals happiness secrets. Address Armand 
—Des Moines, or Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, 
Ontario, Canada. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In-The - PINK « & WHITE - BOXES 
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Don’t risk blood poisoning by paring a 
corn. Apply Blue-jay, the scientific corn 
ender. e pain vanish instantly. 
ng the corn loosens and comes out. 

Get Blue-jay today at your druggist. 


Blue-jay 





Saunders. Each dropped a coin in 
Georgie’s outstretched palm. Once or 
twice he had to make change, extracting 
a small fistful of silver of various de- 
nominations from his pocket for the pur- 
pose. His father watched the operation 
for a moment or two, entranced, and then 
hurried up the street toward home. 

Ten minutes later, considerably mysti- 
fied and a prey to a mixed jumble of 
emotions which churned about inside him, 
he sat on the front porch trying to de- 
cide on just what course of action to 
pursue. A_ sturdy little figure came 
through the gate and strode up the gravel- 
path, whistling. 

“Come here, Georgie,” 
| Watkins. 

The whistle died down 
Georgie slouched up the steps. 

“What is it, Dad?” he inquired care- 
lessly. 

“] hear you're giving better-speech 
lessons—what’s the idea?” 
| The boy looked around hopelessly. 

“‘Where’s—where’s Mother?” he asked 
stumblingly. 
| “She’s inside, but she hasn’t got any- 
thing to do or say about it. This is 
between us two. What’s the idea— 
how'd you come to set up as a teacher?” 

‘“‘Well—well, you see, I—” he floundered, 
and then the words came in an almost 
incoherent rush that would have shocked 
Miss Brown. ‘Well, you see, our 
teacher said she'd send a half-dozen boys 
to that camp up at Lake Sunapee if they 
learned to say certain words correctly— 
ten words there are—send them up there 
for a week, and pay their railroad fares 
and expenses and everything—boys, you 
see, that don’t take the lessons—boys that 
those of us that take lessons would teach 


commanded Mr. 


slowly as 
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It’s a 
Better Speech prize—it’s encouraging bet- 


to say these ten words correctly. 


ter speech, Miss Brown says. The best 
boys, you see, will get sent—I mean the 
boys that speak best. And so—and so— 
well, and so I told the gang and-said I'd 
teach them if they—if they—well, I said 
I'd teach them.” 

“At ten cents a lesson—is that it?” 

Georgie grinned sheepishly. 

‘Well, you see it’s this way, Dad: the 
day I told them about it, they all had 
some money, and they were showing it, 
and they said they knew where they could 
get some more, and so—and so—well, 
and so I thought I’d better charge them 
for teaching them because I wanted some 
money for—for—well, for something.” 

“For what—for a nice set of books 
about better speech and voice production 
and so forth?” 

“No—for a set of boxing gloves. 
There’s a fellow down at school that’s 
got a set, and he’s a scientific boxer, he 
is, and he can lick any other boy, I 
guess, because he’s got experience. And 
he’s got us all sore, and I thought if I 
got a set and had some training and prac- 
tice—well, I thought maybe I could stop 
him boasting so much sometime and 
show him where he gets off.” 

Mr. Watkins sprang out of his chair 
and encircled his offspring with his right 
arm, squeezing him tightly. 

“Atta boy!” he shouted. 

Mrs. Watkins, peering through the 
screen door, couldn’t quite make it out. 

“What’s going on?” she asked. 

Her husband held up his left hand. 

“Madam,” he announced gayly, “permit 
me to introduce you to the coming light- 
weight champion of Hilltop, Mr. George 
Frederick Watkins—he eats ‘em alive!” 





WOMEN 


“Aren't those pretty shoes of Nell’s?” 


Peggy was saying. “I must ask her 
where she got ’em.” 
“Good Lord!” said the Emperor. 


He used a jigger and overapproached. 
It cost him two strokes instead of one. 
And he was angry. Ordinarily, being a 
schooled golfer, such a loss would merely 
have meant an increased concentration 
on the next shots. But now his anger 
was confused with other emotions; it 
was mixed up with memories of Peggy’s 
lips, and the sound of Peggy’s soft, 
laughing voice, and the thoughts of Lucy 
Briggs, who played golf silently, effi- 
ciently, almost like a man. He saw her, two 
holes ahead, going smoothly along with 
young Tom Blaine as her partner. Gus- 
sie moved as far away from Peggy as 
the next tee would permit, and turned 
his back when she drove. 

“Oh, dear! I’m afraid 
bounds,”” he heard her say. 
to aim at out of bounds next time. 
bet then I'll go smack on the green.” 

“Try my way,” said Nell. “I don’t 
aim at all.” 

Gussie gritted his teeth. Good Lord! 
Why were women such utter idiots? 
Why, when they played golf, couldn't 
they play golf? 

He wheeled in silence, and laid into 
his drive with a vicious swing, controlled, 


it’s out of 
“Tm going 
Til 


ARE SO SILLY 


(Continued 


from page 93) 


however, by his will, and resulting in a 
tremendous wallop of. three hundred 
yards. 

“My partner, ladies and gents!” 
announced with a flourish. 

“Where'd you go?” the Emperor cut 
in curtly. 

“Why are you so cross, Mr. Emperor?” 
Peggy demanded softly, trotting along by 
his side. 

“I’m not cross,” he snapped. “But 
for heck’s sake, play golf. We want to 
get somewhere in this tournament.” 

“I’m doing the best I can,” she 
answered: Something in her voice made 
him look at her. Her big eyes seemed 
misty. Good heavens, was she going to 
cry? 

“Well, then, try to do better than you 
can,” he answered. “That’s what wins 
matches.” 

“T didn’t know you could be so—so 


Peggy 


horrid. You are an emperor—in that 
respect,’ she snapped back with sudden 
spirit. 


“And I didn’t know you could be so 
silly,” he retorted. 

Neither of them, probably, had meant 
to say so much. But having said so 
much, they said more. And then they 
said nothing at all. Peggy’s golf grew 
more and more terrible. The Emperor 
concentrated on his own game, with a 
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grim determination to salvage what he 


could from the wreck. He reeled off hole | 


after hole in par. He made miracle shots 
which, ordinarily, would have filled him 
with elation. But now, as they met on 
the green.after one of them, he couldn’t 
help seeing Peggy’s red lips, or her hands 
clasped around her club, or the soft nape 
of her neck as she bent to putt; and his 
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‘ “The Williams Cap 


is in the ring — 


annoyance was the keener because of | 


the remembered desire of her. 
the Emperor was upset. It was an un- 
happy afternoon. Cyrus and his daughter 
could hardly be having a hilarious time, 
either. The Emperor, between whiles, 
realized that he was probably making a 
holy show of himself. 
nothing to his peace of mind. 


WHEN the eighteen holes were at last 
over, and the scores turned in, the 
Emperor and Peggy found themselves sec- 


And that added | 


Clearly, | 


ond from the bottom, in spite of his own | 


contribution of par holes. 
in his life had he seen his name at the 
bottom of a score-board. He glowered 
in silence. 

Peggy looked at him narrowly, 
at length spoke. 

“You don’t like to be at the 
do you?” she said. 

“Does anybody?” he replied. 

She laughed. “My Gawd! You men 
are such babies! What difference does 
it make?” 

s the difference between doing what 
you set out to do well, and doing it 
badly,” said he grimly. “You can’t under- 
stand that, can you?” 

“Perhaps I can,” she answered, “—if 
what I set out to do really mattered.” 

“But I happen to think that golf mat- 
ters,” he said. 

“Ves, dear old thing, I know you do,” 
she answered, and pouted her red lips at 
him, and laughed mockingly with her eyes. 

The Emperor had a sudden fresh 
twinge of longing, and took an instinc- 
tive step toward her, but she siipped 
away, still with the mock in her eyes. 

“T’ve been nasty—I’ll come tonight 
and square myself if I can,” he called. 

But she shook her head. “I’m going 
over to a dance in Marlton tonight.” 

He went back to the board, recalling 
that he hadn’t noted who won the tour- 
nament. The names of Lucy and Tom 
stood at the top! 

At the clubhouse, after he had dressed, 
he saw Lucy, cool and fresh and sedately 

virginal. 

“Glad you won,” he managed. 

“It was too easy, with Tom’s handi- | 
cap,” she answered. “No fight at all. 
Did you have a good round?” 

Her eyes, too, he fancied, were mock- | 
ing him. It hadn’t occurred to him be- | 
fore that Lucy’s eyes were capable of 
mockery. He had chiefly observed them 
concentrated on a golf- -ball. They were 
not so large as Peggy’s. They were cool 
and gray. They certainly had never dis- 
turbed him before. 
challenge in them. A queer world—or 
queer female creatures in it. 

“Play with me from scratch next Sat- 
urday, will you, and have a fight on your 
hands?” he found himself asking. 

“Is there another mixed foursome next 
Saturday?” 

“So they say.” 


and 


bottom, 


But now there was |=¥& 


Never before | 


I VOTE FOR IT!” 


HE big vote is going to Williams 
and the reason is clear. It has the 
one shaving cream cap that can’t get 
lost. And Williams offers you three 
definite improvements in shaving: 


—There’s that famous Williams 


lather; 


its closer texture holds the 


moisture in against the beard. 


Quicker softening results. 


—There’s a lubric quality in Wil- 
liams lather—actually a film between 
razor’s edge and your skin. Pulling 
and irritating friction are eliminated. 

—There’s a soothing ingredient 
which leaves your face smooth and 
flexible even in hurried dailyshaving. 


Of course, you’ll like Williams! 


— Williams 
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It is made by shaving soap specialists 
—a pure, natural-white cream—nota 
bit of coloring matter in it. And the 
tube has the new Hinge-Cap! 


The J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn. The J. B. Wil- 
liams Co., (Canada) Ltd., St. Patrick 
St., Montreal. 


We’ve scored again! Aqua Velva is the 
new product—a scientific formula for use 
after shaving. Try it! For free trial bot- 
tle, write Dept. 66. 








Bad, aching teeth! 


They are dangerous to health. Treat them 
regularly with Dent’s Toothache Gum. It 
does four things for bad teeth. 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1, Stops toothache instantly. 
2. Cleansesé&protectscavity. 
3. Retards further decay. 

‘ Y 4. Destroys all odor. 
Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquide At all 
druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
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On with the Dance-- 
Here’s Real Music! 


Why run out to a cabaret every time you 
want to dance? There’s many an evening’s 
fun right at home—provided there’s good 
music. And there’s always good music 
where there’s a Hohner Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


If you want to be a popular host, be ready 
with your Hohner at impromptu parties, after 
dinner dances and social gatherings. Produce 
your pocket orchestra, announce a good fox 
trot or one step, and surprise your guests 
with some real snappy harmony. 


Get a Hohner Harmonica today and play it 
tonight. 50c up at all dealers. Ask for the 
Free Instruction Book. If your dealer is out 
of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept 173, 
New Vork City. 
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Lucy reflected on the matter. “I don’t 
want to take you away from Peggy.” 

“Damn it, will you play with me?” the 
Emperor blurted. 

“Damn it, I will!” said Lucy, and her 
mockery of him he found suddenly de- 
lightful. 

He and Lucy practiced four times to- 
gether that coming week, while Mrs. 
Penhallow sat serenely on the veranda 
and read the London Mercury. They 
played all eighteen holes, without any 
dalliance under the willows. The Em- 
|peror, in fact, hurried past the spot, 
averting his eyes. Some things were not 
| so easy to forget. Nor was it quite easy 
to forget that a girl’s hand has magnetic 
qualities. Once, during the last day’s 
practice, Lucy’s hand and his met quite 
accidentally, reaching into the tee-box 
for sand. He closed his fingers over 
hers and gave them a little squeeze. Then 
he turned red. He had forgotten it was 
Lucy! 

“I—I beg your pardon,” 
mered. 

Lucy looked away from him, and made 
no reply for a prolonged moment. Then 
she faced him with a little smile. It 
was a disturbingly wistful little smile, 
which he couldn’t fathom. 

“That’s quite all right,” 
your drive.” 

He had an absurd inclination to repeat 
the experiment. But Lucy didn’t reach 
into another tee-box until he was out of 
the way. 





he 


stam- 


she said. “It’s 


HEY won the tournament of Saturday 

by one stroke, thanks to a superb ap- 
proach and putt of Lucy’s on the home 
green, when they knew it was a four 
here, or miss the prize. Lucy had played 
all the way, in fact, with concentrated 
efficiency. It had been a glorious after- 
noon of real golf. Peggy had not even 
been on the course, to disturb him. 
When it was over, in the low sunlight 
flushing to pink through the trees, the 
Emperor took Lucy home in his run- 
about. Her hands lay in her lap. The 
backs were tanned brown. They were 
firm, strong hands. The Emperor took 
one of his suddenly from the wheel, and 
touched them. 

Lucy looked at him gravely. 
wasn’t an accident,” she said. 

“It was an impulse,” he answered. 

“If anybody two weeks ago had told 
me you were a philanderer, I should 
have laughed at them.” 

“But I’m not a philanderer,” 
declared, indignant. 

The girl shook her head, as she placed 
his hand back on the wheel. “Last week 
you were holding Peggy’s hand, no doubt. 
And now you try to hold mine.” 

Then, quite suddenly, the Emperor had 
a revelation. This desire for Peggy that 
had so troubled him—it wasn’t really for 
Peggy. It was for a mate. He knew 
well enough that Peggy was no mate 
for him. Think of her as an instruc- 
tor’s wife! Think of playing golf with 
her week in and week out! She was 
foolishly feminine; she was capricious, 
shallow, silly. Lucy was different. She 
was sensible. She had always attracted 
him, too. But she had never before ex- 
cited him. Now she did. Peggy had 


“That 


Gussie 





waked something in him. He took his 
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hand off the wheel again, and in spite of 
Lucy’s resistance got hold of one of hers. 

“Tf you struggle, we'll. go into the 
ditch,” he said. 

Lucy laughed—nervously. Her color 
was high. “I—I don’t know what to 
make of you,” she said. 

“Make a happy man of me,” he 
answered. “Let me come to see you to- 
night.” 

“It might be simpler if you stayed to 
dinner,” she replied. But she got her 
hand away. 


‘THE following Wednesday the Em- 
peror and Lucy had gone off for a 
tramp in the woods. The Professor, 
without any of his week-end cronies to 
play with, had resorted to a solitary 
practice round. Mrs. Penhallow sat upon 
the club veranda. Having exhausted 
the London Mercury, she was sampling 
Papini’s “Life of Christ,” to see what 
people found in it so extraordinary. She 
expected to be disappointed, and was, 
which caused a slight smile of satisfaction 
to play over her countenance. Besides, 
wasn’t Augustus, Junior, out walking with 
Lucy Briggs? Intelligence will triumph! 

The Professor, rather bored by his 
lonely practice, and weary with the heat, 
reached a point where the shade of the 
willows and the river-bank invited him. 
He picked up his ball, and sought the 
pleasant seclusion. But as he dropped 
below a fringe of bushes, he was aware 
of some one there ahead of him. It was 
Peggy. She had been sitting with elbows 
on knees and her pretty chin in her 
hands. Now she looked up at him, star- 
tled, but with a quick smile. Professor 
Penhallow smiled back. He had a very 
nice and quizzical smile—when he 
wanted to. 

“May I sit here, too, by your river, a 
moment, and get cool?” he asked. 

Peggy nodded, patting the bank beside 
her. He sat down at her side. 

“Did you too get tired of practicing?” 
he inquired. 


“Me? Practice?” she laughed. “I 
hate golf!” 
“You do? But I saw you playi ing with 


Gussie only a week or two ago. 

“That was because he likes it,” she 
answered. “It’s a silly game. Why do 
all you men take it so seriously?” 

“Why do we take anything seriously?” 
the Professor said. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” she replied, 
and threw a stick into the water. 

They were both silent for a consider- 
able time. Then the Professor suddenly 
asked: “Why did you give Gussie up 
so easily?” 

Peggy turned startled eyes to his face. 
“How do you know I gave him up?” she 
demanded. “You speak as if I had him 
once, and as if I wanted to keep him.” 

“Didn’t you?” The Professor’s voice 
was gentle. 

“Oh, what’s the use?” Peggy flung out. 
“You all think I’m a silly flapper. Well, 
I am! I know it. I can’t pull a long 
face and go plugging around after a 
white pill all day and never crack a 
smile. I can’t get excited over doing 
anything serious. I—I just want to live.” 

“We all want to do that, Peggy. But 
some people find satisfaction out of liv- 
ing one way, some out of another. What 
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I think you really mean is that you are 
only nineteen.” 

“T’m twenty,” she cut in. 

“But you haven’t told me why you 
gave up Gussie without a fight. I must 
say I expected: to-see you put up a good 
scrap. JI should imagine you could, if 
you wanted to. You could if J were 
Gussie.” 

“Now, just what do you mean by 
that?” Peggy demanded. 

“T mean you’ve disappointed me,” Pro- 
fessor Penhallow smiled. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said Peggy. “I'll 
bet that don’t go for the Emp—for Gus- 
sie’s mother.”, * 

“Frankly, Gussie’s mother does not 
approve of you. I hardly approve of you 
myself—for Gussie. To my son, as you 
may be aware, life is real, life is earnest. 
He too, in time, will become a professor. 
It is doubtful if you would ever make a 
successful wife for a professor. I ap- 
plaud your action. Still, I am disap- 
pointed.” 

“Aren’t you assuming quite. a chunk?” 
said Peggy. 

“Am I?” 

“No.” She laughed, mirthlessly. 
“You're a good scout—this is the dope: 
When I was a kid, and the Emperor— 
that’s what we all call him—was in col- 
lege, I thought he was the whole works. 
When he spoke to me, vacations, I 
walked on air for days. I—TI had a pic- 
ture of him, cut out of a group photo- 
graph in his college annual, in my wrist- 
watch. There aint much highbrow stuff 
in our house. Maybe you can guess that. 
Dad’s a good broker, but he’s short on 
the classics. Gus was my—well, sort of 
my ideal; and besides, he was everything 
I wasn’t, and my kind weren’t. When he 
cottoned to me this summer, I fell for 
it hard. And I got a bump. He’s all 
right, but not for me. He'd ‘a’ been 
criticizing me the rest of my days.” 

“There’s much in that,” the Professor | 
agreed. | 

“Tl tell the cockeyed world there is! | 
Oh, I could fight, ail right. But what | 
would I fight with? My body, against—| 
against Lucy’s golf and her Radcliffe di-| 
ploma. I wont fight with my body, I| 
wont, I wont! It’s too horrid!” 


HE Professor, unused to the frank- 

ness of the new generation, might 
perhaps have been a little shocked, had | 
not Peggy’s distress been so great, and 
had the sudden tears not flowed from her | 
large brown eyes. 

“You will never have to,” he answered 
gently. “All this means is that Gussie | 
was not the man for you. No one will | 
be long disappointed but myself, and I 
don’t matter.” 

“T—-we—he kissed me, right here on 
this bank. I made him do it,” she half | 
sobbed. “I wanted him to—terribly. | 
That’s the kind of a person 7 am!” 

“And he did it?” cried Professor Pen-| 
hallow. “Well, well! Gussie is human, 
after all! My dear girl, you have in- 
creased my pride in my son—and my dis- | 
appointment, as well.” | 

“You keep talking about your disap- 
pointment—what do you mean?” Her 
curiosity got the better of her tears. 

“Alas!” the Professor answered. “I 
am an elderly man. The joy and the ir- 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


**l hear you. I can hear 
now as well as aqme 
How?” With 
MORLEY PHONE. "Tee 
a pair in my ears now, but they 
areinvisible. | would not know 
had them in, myself, only 
that | hear all right. The 


Morley Phone 


for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to the 

eyes. Invisible, comfortable, weightless and harml Any- 
one can adjust it.” Over one hundred thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 


THE MORLEY CO.., Dept. 778. 10S. 18thSt., Phila. 
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Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
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it does one thing 


well 





Sani-F.usu cleans and purifies 
the toilet bowl and hidden trap 
—it was made for that particu- 
lar purpose—and it does that 
one job better than you can by 
any other means. 

Sani-Flush removes all stains 
and incrustations. Sanitizes the 
unhealthful trap, too, without 
injury to plumbing connections. 
Destroys all foul odors. 
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No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl—follow directions on 
the can—and flush. Always keep 
a can handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


Reg US Pet 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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We Teach 
COMMERCIAL 


RT 


Meyer Both Gompany, the largest 
ommercial rganization in 

orld offers you an unusual opportunity for 
practical training, based upon twenty-three years 
of success. This nationally known organization 
each year produces and sells to advertisers over 
15,000 commercial drawings. Meyer Both in- 
struction is the difference between successful fact 
and experimental theory This well paid profession equally 
open to men and women. Home study instruction. 


Get Facts Before You Enroll in Any School 


Ask the Advertising Manager of the leading news- 
papers in your city, anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, England or Australia about 
the Meyer Both Company—let them tell 
you about us. Write for our illustrated book 
telling about the success of our students—for 
one-half the cost of mailing—four cents in stamps. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 
Department of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave. at 20th $t., Dept.10 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wote—Te Art and Firms: Secure practi- 
cal artists among our Write as. 
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responsible charm and the beauty of 
youth, careless youth, romantic, ‘uncalcu- 
lating youth, appeal to me strangely. I 
thought less of your happiness, or my 
son’s happiness, than having such a dear, 
lovely, laughing creature as you in the 
house, to hear and to look at.” 

“You sweet old thing!” said Peggy, 
putting her hand into his. “Then you 
don't think I’m a rotter?” 

“I think you are all the sweet longing 
of the waltzes I knew in my youth time,” 
the Professor answered, patting her hand. 
“And I think you are a very wise, brave 
and sensible girl, too, and I think you 
know something about sacrifice, even if, 
like all of your generation, you wont ad- 
mit it; and I think if Gussie doesn’t re- 
member your kiss, deep in his heart, all 
his life, he’s no son of mine; and I think 
you'd better go home now, and proceed 
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to put him out of your thoughts, and 
wait for a fine, big chap who loves to 
joke and has a rumbling voice and a dis- 
orderly mind and will take you exploring 
in western China and love you distract- 
edly.” 

Peggy looked up into his face with 
misty eyes. Her adorable red mouth 
was smiling. 

“I hope he knows a lot of geometry, 
she said. 

“Oh, my poor, foolish son!” the Pro- 
fessor sighed, smiling down at her, and 
helping her to her feet. 

They walked back across the green 
fairway together. Mrs. Penhallew, from 
the veranda, glanced up from her book 
and saw them coming. 

Three people, taking tea at a near-by 
table, were startled by a strange sound. 

“Bah!” And again, “Bah!” 


THE SPORTING VENUS 


(Continued from page 61) 


was mistress of the situation, an eighteen- 
year-old Venus arising from the ancestral 
waters of a sporting sea. None realized 
her charm more deeply than Lord Grayle 
himself. 

“Gad, my dear!” said he. **Can you 
ever forgive me? Only fancy your silly 
father moping around the Continent by 
himself, when all the time we might have 
been having such jolly good fun to- 
gether! I feel positively ill, you know! 
We must start things off with a dinner, 
eh? Then I shall have Swansfield House 
renovated, and when the season opens, 


|we can let go with a tearing old bang! 
| Nothing like knocking them dizzy at the 


start, you know!” 

The guests assembled that night in the 
banquet hall where once Black Donald 
and his followers wreaked bloody ven- 
geance on the last of their hereditary 
enemies. Gwendolyn, with jewels spar- 
kling against her slender throat, was the 
spirit of the evening that all men toasted. 
She made a rare and radiant vision, well 
sufficient to stir the blood of the most 
jaded nobleman, let alone a simple son 
of the moor such as Donald o’ the Hill. 
Her thoughts turned to him as the eve- 
ning progressed. Romance called to her in 
a Cinderella night, and there was none of 
her own age among her father’s guests. 
She yearned to try her new power on the 
sober Scotch youth who was familiar only 
with the chrysalis from which she had 
burst. So strong did the impulse become, 


|that she threw a cloak over her shoulders 
|and ran lightly down the driveway to the 


keeper’s lodge, ostensibly bearing wine 
and cake to old Malcolm and his wife. 
Had the young beauty only known it, 
there was no need for such artifice. 
Donald o’ the Hill had been an unseen 
witness to her triumph. Clinging to the 
vines that overhung the lower rampart, 
the boy had been watching for hours with 
his face pressed against a high window 
that commanded a view of the banquet 
hall. Upon the dark heaven of his night 
the girl appeared as a single glorious star, 
matchless and unattainable, yet becoming 
on the instant the accepted beacon of his 


dreams—the guiding goddess of his 
destiny. 
But when Lord Grayle’s daughter 


tapped on the door of the MacAllan cot- 
tage, the keeper’s son had already re- 
turned and was apparently engrossed in 
arranging new quarters for a litter of fox- 
hound puppies. He was more shy and 
silent than usual, so much so that old 
Malcolm protested angrily: 

“Coom, lad, whar’s yer manners? Put 
the poopies under the tawble, an’ gang 
back wi’ Lady Gwen. Take yon lantern, 
an’ stir yersel’.” 


HERE was little need of a lantern. 

The witchery of a full moon silvered 
the castle grounds and opened wide the 
flagons of enchantment. They walked in 
silence to the portico, where the girl 
turned and laid a hand gently on the arm 
of her escort. 

“We leave for London in the morning, 
Donald. This is good-by. Thank you 
for many things—and—Scotland will al- 
ways be very dear to me.” 

She waited a moment, but he made no 
response. ‘Laddie,” she reproved gently, 
“has the cat stolen your tongue?” 

“Na,” he answered, with his eyes 
averted and his cap twirling in his hands, 
“but there’s soomthin’ in ma neck that 
will na coom oop or gang doown. I’m a’ 
fu’ o’ words, but I canna say them.” 

She had her moment of feminine 
triumph when she beheld dumb adoration 
written in his face. Leaning forward im- 
pulsively, her lips touched lightly on his 
cheek. “That’s to remember me by, 
Donald,” she whispered, and turned to 
leave. 

But the kiss had melted the bonds of 
his reserve, and now he dropped to his 
knees, clutching at the folds of her skirt, 
and crying fiercely: “I love ye! I love 
ye! I'll na let ye go! Oh, lassie, what 
hae ye done to Donald o’ the Hill?” 

The passionate outburst startled the 
girl, and for a moment she drew back, 
striving to disengage herself from his 
grasp. 

Behind them the door opened upon 
Lord Grayle, whose startled eyes beheld 
in the supplicating posture of the game- 
keeper’s son a piece of idiocy obviously 
annoying to his daughter. 

In language such as only a Grayle could 
use when thoroughly aroused, the Baron 
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of. Swansfield and Whitewater ordered 
young MacAllan from his sight. The boy 
said no word until a rough hand was laid 


on his shoulder. Then the spirit of a. 


Bruce snapped its bonds. He wrenched 
loose, drew back, and there poured from 
his lips a defiant cataract of words, gush- 
ing so fiercely in the Highland tongue 
that only its drift was intelligible. 

Gwendolyn was reminded of the day 
she had attended school at Cronleigh, 
and heard a Scotch lad of only ten de- 
claiming with clenched fists: 


If thou hast said I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Highland or Lowland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied! 


Presently he had calmed down suf- 
ficiently for the girl to make herself 
heard. 

“Father,” ‘she requested quietly, “if you 
please—” 

By the merest inclination of her head, 
the last of the Grayles made her wishes 
plain. Lord Grayle hesitated a moment, 
bowed and withdrew, smiling a little at 
the characteristic way in which he had 
been dismissed. Quite evidently she would 
put the silly young puppy in his place. 

The girl faced Donald, and she might 
have been the spirit of the fifth Geraldine 
standing there in the moonlight—the 
Geraldine who gave her heart at first 
sight to the young gallant that she met on 
the road to London. But before she could 
say what was in her heart, the youth 
blurted out: 

“Na, na, Lady Gwen! Ye maun nae 
say a word. The Laird was cruel richt, 
and I'll na forget masel’ again. I'll gang 
awa’ in the mornin’ to yon college at En- 
brugh to take up medicine.” 

“To study medicine, Donald? To be 
a doctor? But lad, you will need money.” 

“I hae ma haid and two fisties, an’ the 
kiss ye gie me on the cheek,” said he. 
“It’s eneuch!” 

The girl looked away a moment. Then: 
“I'd like a keepsake, Donald. Did you 
keep the pretty crystal you picked up on 
the moor?” 

He produced it, a heart-shaped bit of 
quartz bright with many colors. 

“Thank you,” she accepted. “I'll al- 
ways keep this, Donny. Good-by, lad— 
and the best of luck!” 


E clasped her proffered hand, turned 
his back, and strode sturdily away 
into the darkness. The girl watched him 
fade from sight, and then looked down 


at the lump of colored crystal. He was | 


her first lover. 


Give me an amulet 

That keeps Intelligence with you: 

Red when you love, and rosier red— 
And when you love not, pale and blue! 


Lord Grayle’s daughter questioned the 
stars but saw no hint of the future writ- 
ten there. Indoors her father awaited 
impatiently. 

“I hope you sent the boy packing, my 
dear.” 

There was an odd look in the girl’s eyes 
as she responded lightly. “I shouldn’t 
wonder! He told me he would never 
forget himself again, so everything’s all 
right. Do you mind, Father; if I retire 
early?” 
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Entrance to General Electric Company’s 
works in Schenectady 


“And I am with the doers” 


Time was when war called the ambitious and 
offered life’s great rewards. But the captains 
and the kings passed. The enduring conquests 
of our times are being made in industry. 


Through the wide doors of General Electric 
plants and offices an army of 100,000 men and 
women moves every day. Each of them, look- 
ing back over the road, can say: 


‘Things worth while are being done in my 
lifetime, and J am with the doers.”’ 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

















THE CHILDREN’S SUMMER 


The problem of a happy summer for both parents and children is to put the 
children in a good summer camp. Assured of the right environment for your 
children, you are free of all worry, to travel or spend-the season at the resorts you 
most enjoy. 

Camps insure the children’s health, develop character and self-reliance, teach sports, sportsmanship and 
many useful accomplishments. Dr. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University, endorses the 
organized camp as “‘the most important step in education that America has given the world." 

Our observer has visited and investigated over 240 camps in the Eastern United States. We also have 
first-hand information on many others in all parts of the country Camps open July-first. The best 
always fill early. Important for you to decide now. See Camps listed in pages 7, 8 9. 

If you desire expert assistance in selecting a camp for your child, this really remarkable collection of 
information is at your disposal without charge. 

Write me fully about your boy or girl, the location and the kind of camp and activities you want. Address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West.42nd Street, New York City 
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Upstairs she sat for hours in her room 
| by an open window while in her veins | 
'there battled for contro} the impetuous 
blood of the Grayles that knew no law, 


and -stood .there <until the figure of a 
youth, striding south. over the’ moor, 
walked out of her life, shouldering. stur- 
dily a bundle that contained all his pos- 
sessions. She watched until a fold in the 
brown moor engulfed him, and their two 
worlds parted. Then she accepted des- 
tiny with a wistful smile and prepared 
herself for the journey to London. 


HE dead leaves fluttered one by one 

from the Tree of Time, marking the 
weeks that were buried under months, and 
the months that were covered over by the 
passing years. Meanwhile the influences 
of birth, training and - circumstance 
worked out a logical pattern for Donald 
MacAllan and the Laird’s daughter. 





as the gray trail that led toward. Con- 
nock’s crags, the boy pulled himself 
stubbornly upward. The traits of repres- 
sion and self-denial were intensified by 
his experience in Edinburgh, where he 


low You Can Be 
Free of Hair! 


Recall last summer. Those embarrassing 
moments when you wanted to look your best. 
Those critical glances of your friends. Those 
offending hairs on your arms and limbs! 


















ae gh ~~ yh. slaved his way through the Royal College 
same handicaps this summer. oO ¥ . ne . . 
Others on the beach will of Physicians and Surgeons, denying him- 
e of eve iy hair, for the . : 
/ | realy on the sant ane tke self all pleasure, and befriended only by 
j magic of ZIP. <= - » ? , ~93 
Shecinay cumico |" You cam be one of the faver- a skilled and canny doctor who said to 
and ordinary de ites during the coming warm him: 
pilatories remove days at the beach, at | the ‘ : ; 
fchemioal shave ance. yes, even at your daily “They're no a’ surgeons that get the 
und throw the occupation, if you will take my . _ ’ ° 
strength back into advice now and destroy yout name o’ it, but I’ve lived seventy and 
© roots, yjectionable a vefore the ;> 
— heat of simmer strengthens it (| twa years, and hae neever seen i’ the 
}- — coontra roond a likelier prospect than 
iT] r/ yersel’. Noo, lad, ye can do it! Stoody 





it’s ors [| Ye Put twa pennies in a poorse, they'll 















ewation at my Sab | his sleeve where it may be brushed off by 


of the old folks are inborn. Yet the love 
Specialist of romance burns the more fiercely be- 
? cause it is repressed. 

me ie Sih Avenus Donald MacAllan’s feeling for the fair 
<< ee | Companion of his boyhood was as deep 
ae iat eREE saok anal and natural as that which he felt 
Gunrantoed Not te Grow’ Tae | for the bubbling Falls of Bruar and the 
MADAME BERTHE, Specialise glint of purple heather on the high “y 

Dept. 332, 562 Fifth Ave., New York City | in the glen. She formed a part of 3 
Please send me*FREE Samples of your MAS- | devotion that sustained him and yet was 
Pies took. ““Penute's Createst Seent nd v4r! too deep for utterance. She might well 
eng A lace rine vor heme! >| have been the heroine of a Sir Walter 
Scott novel, for to him she was as un- 
attainable, yet as marvelously real. Turn- 
ing the pages of his scrapbook, her face 
a - smiled at him from Epsom, Newmarket 


A creanons JORDERY wew vom and Crews, and he followed her while she 


passing fancy. The principles of caution 
i } 4 | frugality and self-sacrifice for the sake 
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= Address ..... 








and the equally powerful influence of the | 
Geraldines, aristocrats to their fingertips. | 
At sunrise she went again to the window, | 


Along a path as clogged and tortuous | 


| and save yer siller. Remember, mon, if | 


Tn the vera bo | creep thegither!” 
ys So Donald put his “twa pennies in 
1} EPILATOR poorse” and diverged not an inch foone | 
bed QUICK AS A WINK the chalk-line that led to his goal. If he 
Fae cisctris [os eum free reeull of super. *xperienced any breath from a different | 
needle often fale fluous hair. And remember you experie c 
0 oe) ee eee world, it came to him through the | 
the roots with the hairs gents medium of illustrated papers, collected | 
ane paintess'y ain im ils va . . . - 
destroy the growth. The proc- while cleaning the rooms of more fortu- 
ut my elaiteen sears of stewen inate classmates. Thus he obtained mate- 
giving treatments with ZIP > > > 
ad = Pacey of ome Prk | rial for the scrapbook that bec me his 
who are now using it prove that | most sacredly guarded possession—a 
ZIP is the scientifically correct ° 
way to destroy the growth crudely bound folio that told in print 
ny Los were optace htt ropevate here the |and picture the colorful exploits of the 
ryt gt - | Fy EU Kh capricious young beauty Gwendolyn, Lady 
lifts out the roots roots. With ZIP, however, you gently } : . 
with the hairs. Tift out the roots'leaving the skin soft, fam | Grayle, referred to now in many quarters 
and smooth, really adorable. Use ZIP % . ‘ , arr 7 
once and. You will never resort to | as “the Sporting Venus.” Between the | 
ordinary depilatories. : 
For Sale Everywhere pages, heather and bluebell were pressed. 
Sania” Hteatmect reves Bomorns No Scotchman wears his heart upon 
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DEAFNESS RELIEVED 
OFTEN IN 24 HOURS 


Amazing Results Secured In One Day 
By Use of Virex. 


Deafness and Head Noises need not be 
dreaded any longer since the discovery of a 
widely known physician. Now it is possible 
for some of the most obstinate cases of deaf- 
ness to be relieved in a very short time by 
the application of a simple home prescrip- 
tion. This treatment is meeting with wide 
success all over the country. 

Mr. D. Dey, a Nebraska resident, 67 years 
old, says, “I have used the treatment for 
only two weeks and my hearing is restored 
perfectly. The relief was almost instanta- 
neous and now the head noises have disap- 
.peared. My catarrh, a case of many years 
standing, is improving wonderfully.” 

Mr. Ben Jackson, who lives in Indiana 
says, “Before I used Virex I could hear 
nothing. After ten days I could hear my 
watch tick.” 

Angeline Johnson, a Mississippi resident 
had been stone deaf for eighteen years. She 
says, “Virex has stopped my head noises 
and I can hear the train whistle 314 miles 
away.” 

Roy Fisher, Iowa man, says, “I hadn't 
heard a watch tick for eleven years—now I 
can lay my watch on the table and hear it 
plainly.” 

Mr. W. A. Lumpkin, of Oklahoma, says, 
“After being deaf 38 years, I used your 
treatment only a few days and hear fairly 
well.” 

Mr. Anthony Chapman, of Michigan, says, 
“The terrible head noises have stopped en- 
tirely and my hearing is practically back 
to normal.” 

Deaf Baby Now Hears. 

Mrs. Ola Valentine, of Arkansas, says, “My 
little boy, now 5 years old, had been deaf 
| since about 4 months of age. Now he hears 
very well and is learning to talk.” 

Mr. Mather Pelleys says, “My young son, 
| deaf for years, has used Virex for only three 
, | beto and he hears almost as well as ever 
| 
| 





before.” 

Such amazing reports come from all over 
this country and Canada, The prescription 
which is known as Virex, is easily used at 
| home and seems to work like magic in its 
|} rapidity on people of all ages. 

So confident are we that Virex will restore 
your hearing quickly, and to introduce this 
remarkable treatment to a million more suf- 
ferers, we will send a large $2.00 treatment 
for only $1.00 on ten days’ free trial. If 
the results are not satisfactory the treatment 
costs nothing. 

Send no money—just your name and ad- 
dress to the Dale Laboratories, 443 Gateway 
Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the treatment 
will be mailed at once. Use it according to 
the simple directions. If at the end of 10 
days your hearing is not relieved, your head 
noises gone entirely, just send it back and 
your money will be refunded without ques- 
tion. This offer is fully guaranteed, so 
write today and give this wonderful com- 


THE -RED BOOK | M. AGAZINE’ S School De part- 
ment will help you solve the problem of your child’s 
future training—see pages 7-23. 


banished 

Back 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream, double aie E 
action, not only removes all your 
freckles, but whitens the skin. 
Gives you fresh, clear complexion. 
Juaranteed to remove freckles or 
money refunded. Most widely used 
cream in world for this purpose. 
Delicately perfumed, a pleasure to 
use. 50c and $1 at all druggists. 
Send for free booklet ‘‘Beauty Par- 
lor Secrets” and read what your 
particular type needs to look best. 
Stillman Co., 125 Rosemary - Lane. 
Aurora, Tl 


Write for Beauty Parlor Secrets 
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sailed her yacht in the King’s Cup, or | 
saddled a Derby winner, swamped the | 
bookmakers and flung her winnings to 
the four winds. 

She possessed in her volatile tem- 
perament all the recklessness that had 
been denied his blood, and he was fasci- 
nated by each unfolding chapter. Yet 
sometimes the instinct of the physician, 
coupled with an odd sense of responsibil- 
ity, rose within him so strongly that his 
dark eyes grew dreamy under thoughtful 
brows. 


[N truth, it was a wild star that Lord 
Grayle had loosed on a heaven of his 
own making; but scarcely had the flight 
begun, when the girl’s course was inter- 
rupted by the cataclysm that convulsed 
Europe and drowned all gayety with the 
crash of cannon. 

The shock reversed many a lever in 
the switching-tower of humanity. It took 
young Doctor MacAllan, with ink scarcely 
dry on his credentials, and flung him 
toward the battlefield to absorb more 
knowledge in four years than he had 
hoped to master in a lifetime. There he 
remained until the last gun was fired, 
drinking still deeper from the well of dis- 
cipline and iron. 

For the young Sporting Venus, the op- 
posite was ordained. Lord Grayle’s 
daughter was among the first to drop 
everything and take her place in the ranks 
of feminine toilers whom the Government 
gradually welded into a machine of a mil- 
lion cogs. It proved to be a four-year 
period during which the star-eyed beauty 
of the turf and field voluntarily sup- | 
pressed every instinct of her nature. Her 
blood thirsted for dramatic expression. 
Had the Government said the word, she 
could have been a Jeanne d’Arc, im- 
mortalizing herself on the battlefield. 

Instead she toiled in London—an un- 
seen drudge in hospital wards and muni- | 
tion factories. During the last days of 
the war she got her first news of Donald 
from his father, who was shipped back to 
England with little left of him but his 
voice. Old Malcolm smiled up at her 
from a cot at Stonyhurst. 

“He’s a braw lad and a gr-rand doctor, 
Lady Gwen. "Twas him that coot off ma 
legs.” 

The tales whispered by the desperately | 
wounded gamekeeper made her eyes 
sparkle and her breath come fast. She | 
concentrated all her efforts toward pre- | 
serving the parental spark of life sent 
back to her by a youth whose cheek had 
received the only kiss she had ever be- 
stowed. On the day that the elder Mac- 
Allan took a turn for the better, her own 
father died suddenly in council-chambers, 
leaving Gwendolyn utterly alone, and with 
an idle fortune to do with as she wished. 

Following the quiet simplicity of her 
father’s obsequies, the young mistress of 
Swansfield House took Malcolm MacAllan 
back to his cottage in Scotland and there 
established him in so much comfort that 
his conscience bothered him. 

“Lassie, you'll be the ruin o’ ten men! 
I canna sleep nights fer thinkin’ how | 
muckle ye maun hae paid for ma new 
bed. ’Tis fortunit I hae na got ma feet. 
I'd be afeared to step on yon roog!” 

He surprised her one day with a scrap- 
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See for yourself — 
how a beautiful skin 
is developed 
and kept 
lovely 






To receive Ingram’s 
Dermascope and this 
practical Beauty Purse 
use coupon below. 


Let Ingram’s Dermascope Show You Beauty’s Only Secret 

So that you can learn in a few minutes what years of scientific experience in the 
care of the skin has taught him, Mr. Ingram has devised the Dermascope. He be- 
lieves you will join the millions who are now using Ingram’s Milkweed Cream when 
you make the fascinating Dermascope test. 

A few minutes with the Dermascope, following Mr. Ingram’s instructions, will show 
you how and why Ingram’s Milkweed Cream develops a healthy, beautiful skin—how 
it successfully wards off the signs of age which are creeping in, unnoticed, every day. 


The One Cream Perfect for Every Use 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, used over exclusive feature—certain remedial 
thirty years, is a real beauty cream and _ properties that relieve redness, rough- 
the only one you need use to develop ness, tan, freckles and slight imper- 
and keep a clear, soft, smooth skin. Itis fections. No other cream is like it. No 
heavy enough to be a thorough cleanser matter whether you use it as a cleanser, 
and yet light enough in body to form a_a protection or a powder base—its nour- 
comfortable and effective protection and ishing and healing properties will bring 
foundation for powder. But it has an fresh beauty and new life to your skin. 





Buy a jar today and see the i diate imp’ it brings. $1.00 and 50c jars at 
all drug and department stores——the dollar size contains three times the quantity. 
In Canada: Windsor, Ontario Frederick F. Ingram Co, 246 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Established 1885 


Ingram’ Marweea Cream 


Ingram’s American Blush Rouge 
Apphes so evenly and smoothly, its effect can only be a natural, healthy glow. It does 
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case in the parlor. “What hae ye got 
there, Lady Gwen?” 

But she laughingly evaded answer. 
Later she came to his side and displayed 


an odd brooch of varicolored quartz. 


“See, Malcolm,” she invited, “how rosy 
red it looks!” 
“Aye,” he nodded cannily, “but ’tis 


only when the sun shines on’t; ’tis na fair 
itherwise!” 

Sometimes she hurried down to London 
and returned with information obtained 
from the War Office. The news concern- 
ing the Forty-second Highlanders was 
supplemented by infrequent letters from 
Donald, now a major and cited more than 
once for valor. Malcolm himself had 
never learned to write; nevertheless the 
replies went back in a heavily scrawled 
hand that was guided by dainty fingers. 


HEN came Peace on the wings of 

Victory, bidding the nation awaken 
from its nightmare. The reaction set the 
pendulum of emotion swinging from one 
extreme of the arc to the other. A tidal 
wave swept aside the restraints of war- 
time, and left a feverish froth of hysteria 
in its wake. 

Gwendolyn reopened Swansfield House, 
which was on the line of march for re- 
turning troops, and here many lavish en- 
tertainments were given. In this move 
she was encouraged by many of her 
father’s friends—notably the Bishop of 
Brockhurst, who had an unecclesiastical 
fondness for the fleshpots of society. 
The good cleric was welcome, but there 
were others whom the girl merely toler- 
ated. Lord Grayle had always supported 
an improvident retinue which now de- 
scended on his daughter. 

The moment came for which she had 
waited; Donald MacAllan returned, a 
beribboned major marching at the head 
of his men, while the bagpipes screamed 
“Cock o’ the North, my Huntly Braw!” 
and all London cheered what was left 
of the Black Watch! Oh, but he was then 
a gallant figure of a man, tall and stern, 
eyes looking straight ahead, and the 
decorations gleaming on his chest. It was 
thus that she glimpsed him from the 
crowded stand erected in front of her 
residence. He passed on, guarded by 
rows of uniformed “bobbies,” and she 
watched him go with much the same feel- 
ing in her heart as on the morning she 
stood by a castle window and saw a fold 
in the brown moor hide him from her 
sight. In the uncompromising set of his 


| shoulders she recognized the same stub- 


born pride that had bade him tell her: 
“T’ll na forget masel’ again, Lady Gwen!” 

It was remembrance of that phrase ut- 
tered with the fierce bitterness of a 
pledge that restrained her from yielding 
to the wish to be in Scotland when Mal- 
colm welcomed his son. Other and more 
subtle influences grew stronger as the 


days passed. She was now at the height 


'of her youth and beauty. 


Instincts that 
had been held in leash by the tense drama 
of the war fought with accumulated 
force against further restraint. The hot 
coals of heredity were being fanned by 
| those who sought again the prodigality 
of the Grayles. 

She was nervous, restless—poised with 
fluttering pinions on the peak of her own 
emotions, not knowing in which direction 
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wear them day and night. 
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happiness lay, but eager for flight. No 
girl in England had more opportunities 
for a brilliant marriage, but it was with 
men of mature years and settled station, 
and their dignified courtship awakened no 
thrill. There was that in her blood which 
spurned the conventional and demanded 
the spectacular. As in life, so in love— 
she was the born gambler, willing to risk 
all in the hope of winning much. 

The meeting came unexpectedly, at a 
Charity Ball in Queensgate Manor, where 
she was the scintillating sensation of the 
night, and he a poor young officer 
present at the command of his military 
superior. She covered the lapse of years 
with a charming courtesy and the light 
query: “Major MacAllan, I wonder if 
yon foxie is still safe across the Brig o’ 
Pitlochrie?” Then, before he could 
answer, she had guided him skillfully 
away from earshot, and was whispering: 
“Oh, Donny, I’m so proud of you! Let 
this night be mine, laddie—mine for Auld 
Lang Syne—with none to interfere.” 


[¢ was an attack that swept him off his 
feet, just as her youth and beauty in- 
toxicated him. Like all the Grayles, she 
had chosen now to plunge, laying her 
heart and fortune on the turn of the card 
represented by this dark-eyed product of 
the Highlands. Swiftly she made him 
the most conspicuous figure of the eve- 
ning, blinding his eyes to all save herself, 
and swinging in his arms over the ball- 
room floor, while others sought in vain to 
claim a promised dance. London had 
never seen a handsomer couple; nor was 
there any disputing the evidence that they 
were very much in love with each other. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed the Bishop 
of Brockhurst. “Who’s the young 
Lochinvar? Ill lay a ten-pound note 
that he carries her away to his castle be- 
fore morning!” 

But the famous prelate would have lost 
his wager had anyone taken him up. 
Major Donald MacAllan recovered him- 
self sharply at the very moment when the 
prize was his for the asking. They 
faced each other on a moonlit balcony, 
and it was the young surgeon who broke 
the spell that was upon them. He spoke 
gravely, with a conscious effort to free 
the burrs from his tongue. 


mine; but it is over now, and I must go 
my way, lassie. It is not fair to tempt 
from his reason the man whose heart 
must take orders.” 
“Tempt?” she 
Donald—” 
“Aye!” he confirmed. “Tempt is the 
vera word! Make no mistake, Lady 
Gwen: I love you noo as I hae always 
done, and I hae gone through much a’- 
ready because of it, and will go through 
more. But until Donald MacAllan can 
lift up and na drag down, until he can 
provide an’ na be provided for, ye maun 
na offer a fortune that I hae not earned, 
beauty which I canna shelter, and a 
station in life that was na intended for 
Donald o’ the Hill. If the time shall 
ever come, Lady Gwen, when you hae 
need o’ me, I’ll ken it a’ too well, and 
old Hornie himself will na stand me off; 
but until then, this be thy world, and a 
pretty one it is.” He indicated the bril- 
liant scene behind them, and then ges- 
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tured toward the rooftops of London and 
the obscurity beyond. “There lies mine, 
'Lady Gwen—and ‘tomorrow I enter it, 
| without uniform, and with scarce the 
money for office-rent; but it is what calls 
|me!” 

The Lady Grayle gathered a cloak 
around white shoulders, and then held out 
her hand. She spoke with the studied 
icalmness of the gambler who accepts 
| Fate as reflected by a spinning marble. 

“So be it!” she told him. “It is now my 
‘turn to say that Lady Grayle will not 
forget herself again. You will find, 
Donald, that a girl who has the courage 
to bare her heart as I have done, can 
also lock it up and throw the key away. 
Good evening, Major MacAllan!” 





GAIN the curtain of the years de- 
“% scended while Time’s busy fingers 
sent the shuttle spinning through the 
weave. The last of the Grayles, yield- 
ing to the suggestion of the stars, sold 
Swansfield House and Craigloch Castle, 
gathered her financial reserves and set 
out to fulfill destiny in the réle of the 
Sporting Venus. 

In a year all Europe was talking, for 
she rocketed through the Continental 
heavens with all the erratic brilliance of 
a shooting star, and Luck was a hand- 
maiden that answered to her bidding. 
She forced a suspension of play at Monte 
Carlo, took the midnight train for Paris, 
and the following day bought Prince 
|Raoul’s stable and paid for it with an 
|afternoon’s wagers at Longchamps. 
Thereafter they knew her in whatever 
|part of the world the waters of life ran 
|swiftest and the Goddess of Chance 
flirted with her followers. 

Strange stories were told of the Sport- 
ing Venus, but they bore never a breath 
of scandal. No one had ever seen the 
girl when she was not accompanied by 
a stern-faced, gray-haired woman who 
carried a small black satchel in which 
there was said to be a revolver. That was 
Judy Lynch, on whose Welsh breast the 
| girl had slumbered as a baby. Such men 
as sought the company of the Lady 
\Guete--and there were many—found 
themselves helpless under the silent gaze 
of this feminine Cerberus who was omni- 
present. There were one or two who 
‘needed further convincing, notably the 
| young Marquis d’Avigne, for whose bene- 
‘fit the girl shot the pips out of a card 
‘at ten paces in the Casino at Buenos 
| Aires. That story preceded her to the 
| boulevards of Paris, and made her more 
‘that ever the toast of high gamblers. 

But the inevitable time came when the 
\luck turned as strongly against her as it 
had run in her favor. Sharpers who had 
| followed her over the world sprang coup 
after coup. Mines that had been the 
foundation of her father’s wealth petered 
out. Even such securities as she had be- 
lieved permanently safe with her solicitor 
were filched by an absconding clerk who 
| —itonically enough—lost the money 
backing the Grayle colors at the races. 
| Even Nature demanded its reckoning, and 
the girl concealed behind a gambler’s 
mask excruciating headaches from which 
she sought relief in the opiates that she 
had once administered to tortured men 
in the war hospitals of London. 

None. save her faithful Welsh com- 
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panion guessed how ill of heart and flesh 
the girl really was—certainly not the men 
of title and wealth who still proposed to 
her, and whom she laughingly evaded. 
But one night at Venice when the stars 
seemed very close, she crumpled down 
among the cushions of a gondola, buried 
her face in the lap of her nurse, and sur- 
rendered to harsh grief that shook her 
frame. “It was written from the first,” 
she sobbed. “We can’t escape our 
destinies! I tried once, and the door was 
closed upon me. Why?” 

“That, I do not know,” said the older 
woman, “unless it was to permit all this 
first to pass away.” 

“It is done,” sighed the girl. “But my 
brain is still on fire. Nish, have we 
enough money to reach Scotland?” 

“Nish” was the pet name she had be- 
stowed on her nurse as a child, and its 
use now moved the older woman deeply. 

“That and more, Lady Gwen. Nish 
has been saving against this day for years 
What’s in your heart, child?” 

“I don’t know,” whispered the girl. 
“It’s locked, and the key lies beyond the 
Brig o’ Pitlochrie, where I lost it in a 
storm. If I could only ride there again, 
with the wind in my face, the rain drum- 
ming on the moor, and Auld Horn‘ call- 
ing me into eternal darkness! Let the 
rocket fall amid the heather at night, 
with none to see.” She struggled sud- 
denly for composure, exclaiming: “I’m 
talking nonsense, Mrs. Lynch. Come, 
let’s sing ‘The Reel o’ Tullochgorum!’ 


“For blythe and merry we'll be a’ 

As lang as we hae breath to draw, 

And dance till we be like to fa’ 

- i par 7 Aree 
She drooped heavily against her nurse, 

and—Judy bent over quickly, to find 

that the girl was unconscious. 


Not many weeks later the grizzled 

keeper of the tavern down Alwyn 
way learned from a customer the latest 
bit of gossip from Craigloch. 

“T hear, Jock, that the Laird’s cawstle 
hae been sold again. This time ’tis nae 
ither than Donald MacAllan that boot it.” 

“My—my!” said Jock. “Weel, Donald 
can affoord it. Wha’ wi’ royal commis- 
sions an’ a’ that, he’s a vera weel-to-do 
young mon. I ken when he lived i’ the 
keeper’s cottage wi’ his mither and puir 
Malcolm. They’re dead noo.” 

“Aye, they’re gang!” agreed the other. 
“T dinna see wha’ Donald want wi’ sic a 
hame when he hae na family o’ his ain.” 

“’Twould make a fine hoospital,” sug- 
gested the innkeeper. 


“Ah-ha, I neever thought o’ that! Nae 
doobt ’tis the answer!” 
But the conjecture was wrong. The 


mind and heart of the distinguished sur- 
geon Sir Donald MacAllan, knighted for 
his services to the Crown, were far re- 
moved from his profession on the night 
he came up from London to dine alone 
in the spectral hall of Craigloch Castle. 
He sat at one end of a long table while 
a stolid butler tiptoed to and fro with 
food that was untouched. 

Presently he looked up, and the candle- 
light revealed hair that was prematurely 
gray, and fine features set in a mask of 
infinite sadness. It was the look of a 
man who lived on memories. 
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Outside, the north wind descended from 
the crags of Connock, astride a storm 
that promised to scourge the moor as it 
had not done for years. With a gesture 
the new owner of Craigloch Castle dis- 
missed his attendant, who paused just be- 
yond the curtains to peer back curiously. 
Later the startled butler reported to the 
servants’ quarters that the master was 
‘seein’ things in the banquet-room!” 

One after another they ventured nerv- 
ously into the hall and peered from be- 
hind curtains at an uncanny scene. In 
a low voice, vibrant with emotion, the 
young surgeon was addressing an empty 
chair! 

Blue-white lightning flamed past the 
castle windows, the sword of Thor un- 
sheathed from a scabbard of thunder. 
Dr. MacAllan passed a dazed hand across 
his forehead and pulled himself together. 
Restlessly he paced the floor, but with 
every moment a sense of something he 
could not fathom grew stronger, and he 
paused, head erect and every faculty 
strained to the snapping point. “Yes, las- 
sie! Yes, dear! Donald hears, but 
where?” 

The whisper was wrung from him re- 
peatedly, and sometimes it seemed to the 
frightened servants as though he had 
heard an answer, for he spun around, 
started toward a blank wall and then 
checked himself, baffled. 

Suddenly they all heard it: an insistent 
banging on the castle door, followed by 
a cry that pierced the moan of the wind. 

Before his servants could do more than 
cross themselves, Dr. MacAllan had 
opened the door upon the storm-whipped 
figure of an old woman whose wild eyes 
and rain-drenched hair, falling over her 
face, gave her the appearance of a witch. 
She clutched at him, too exhausted to do 
more than gasp: ‘“Doctor—Doctor— 
come!” 

The shaking butler stepped forward. 

“For God’s sake, sir!” he pleaded. 

But the young surgeon steadied his 





visitor with a supporting arm, and ut- | 


tered only the one word: “Where?” 


HE next minute he was down the | 


driveway with the old woman rock- 
ing. at his side, and babbling between 
breaths: “I ran all the way to the vil- 


lage and back. We didn’t know you were | 


here, nor that you owned—I only saw 
the agent—to think of her being your 
tenant! God’s will be done! She's been 
calling you! She’s delirious! It’s the 
drugs and the storm together, Doctor.” 

The surgeon broke into a run. Ahead 
of him lights gleamed from the windows 
of the keeper’s cottage he had once known 
so well. The door was banging in the 
wind, and he read its alarming message 
with a sharp cry of protest. A single 
glance into the disordered bedroom told 
him it was empty. Judy Lynch, follow- 
ing him in, sank upon the floor. 

“T feared it all along!” she cried. “It 
was what the poor child always visioned 
—alone at night in a storm on the moor 
with Old Hornie calling. God help us, 
she has gone to her death!” 

The owner of Craigloch Castle seemed 
scarce to hear. His face had assumed the 
set expression of a man who had stood 
day and night in the Flanders hell and had 
whipped Death at its own game. Deeper 
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our GRAY HAIR 


Naturally Recolored by 
Canute Water 


LARGE BOTTLE SENT FREE TO 
PROVE IT 








No matter what the original color of 
our hair may have been— whether 
rown, black, blonde, brunette or any 
other shade—the large bottle of Canute 
Water which we will send you absolutely 
free will restore your gray hair to that 
color. And the same bottle is just as 
good for one color as another. No need 


to tell us the original color of your hair. 


The secret is that Canute Water is not 
a crude dye. Just a simple color restorer 
for hair. It does not affect the original 
color of hair that is not faded or gray. 
It does not stain the skin or scalp, 


Canute Water is guaranteed absolutely 
free from injurious ingredients of any 
kind. It is a pure crystal-clear water- 
like liquid, colorless, odorless and e- 
less. It needs no mixing and no shaking 
before use. 


These qualities are enough to show you 
why it is so easy to use Canute Water— 
why it is so pleasant to make an applica- 
tion and why we are not afraid of com- 





petition of hair dye manufacturers. 





Once any gray haired person uses 9 
bottle of Canute Water, you cannot in- 
duce them to anything else. 


Send for a FREE bottle and restore 
the color of your hair safely. The large 
bottle you will receive contains enough 
for a complete treatment. 

You can readily understand that we 
could not afford to send you this free 
treatment if we did not know that you 
will be more pleased with results. 
For we depend entirely on duplicate or- 
ders from satisfied users for our busi- 
ness, 

Remember: The regular price of this 
large bottle of Canute Water is $1.25 and 
we only send one bottle FREE to any one 
family. So take advantage of this cou- 
pon and mail it at once. 


Note: To keep away curiosity seekers and chil- 
dren who are not or: interested, we require 


# nominal sum of with every coupon. 
amount is _barel: to cover post 
e! should not keep away those s 
interested getti back color of 






CANUTE CO., 
45 CANUTE BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
E amp net 9 Sovate Water wer and want to 
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Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These | 
Ugly Spots | 


feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 


There’s no longer the slightest need of | 


drug or department store and apply a little q 


of it night and morning and you should soon 
see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have van- 
ished entirely. It is seldom that more than 


an ounce is needed to completely clear the | 


skin and gain a beautiful, clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double-strength 
Othine, as this is sold under guarantee of 
money back if it fails to remove freckles. 















REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


arms, legs,bust or the entire body with 
DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 


Bandeau to reduce the 

bust in cream colored | 

rubber ............... $6.00 
Neck&ChinReducer3.50 
Double Chin Reducer 2.50 
Ankiets, for reducing and 
shaping the ankles. Send 
inkie measurement, 


Per pair, $7.00-Ex.high $8.00 <= 

Send for illustrated booklet 
Dr. Jeanne D. R.Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 














AreYou Reaching for the Truth? 


J will tell you 
FREE 


Under which Zodiac 
Sign were you born? 
What are your op- 
- portunities in life, 


your future prospects, happiness in mar- 
riage, friends, enemies, success in all un- 
dertakingsand many other vital questions 
as indicated by ASTROLOGY, the most 
ancientand interesting scienceofhistory? 
Were you born under a lucky star? I 
will tell you, free, the most interesting 
astrological interpretation of the Zodiac 
Sign under which you were born. 
Simply send me the exact date of your birth in 
yourown handwriting. Tocovercost of this notice 
and postage, enclose 12 cents in any form (coin 
preferred) and your exact mame and address. 
Your astrological interpretation will be written 


Yep ater 


iagimetsias 


Wa Awa a\ “/\ 
[ WU \\// \N/] \ ‘ 


Do no 
cents. Print name and address to avoid delay in 
mailing. 


in plain language and sent to you securely sealed 
oan postpaid. A great surprise awaits you! 
t 


fail to send birth date and to enclose 12 


Write now—TODAY—to the 


ASTA STUDIO, 309 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 565, New York 
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y 
Eyes He Adores 


Your EYES mean everything to you 
and tothose who love you. Do you 
give them the care wie: Boe to 


keep them bright and beautiful? 
Often dust, wind and undue strain 
make the EYES appear dull, lifeless 
and unattractive. To preserve and 
enhance the natural charm and 
sparkle of the EYES, they should 
be cleansed est as carefully as the 
_ skin and teeth 
For daily use, or when your EYES 
are tired, dull and heavy, Murine 
is most refreshing and beneficial. 
This old and tried preparation has 
been used successfully for more 
| than thirty years. It is guaranteed 
not to contain belladonna or any 
other harmful ingredient. 





Our attractively illustrated book,“ Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,” tells how to prop- 
erly oe for your Eyes, Brows and Lashes, 
and thus cakanee their beauty. Send for 

acopy of this helpful book. It’s FREE, 


| The Murine Company 
Dept. 29, Chicago 
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Bxhel Cipvton, Photoplay Star, one of the m many fe 
. Mmerwan ies who knows the value of" 
The Miracle a 


Makes Every Face More Beautiful 


A touch of MAYBELLINE work: ry weaders. Ss 
lashes are made to ary 4 and | iorurlous All prow tee 
hidden loveliness o 









to beauty and use it regularly. ay tine 
unlike other 
armless, reaselece and Gelightful ‘to use. ise 
on the face or stiffen 





ecept only genuine Ma 
Tear out this ad 
NO een 








MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-60 Sheridan Road, cHicaco | a Scotchman!” 


lay the soul of a Scotch boy who knew 
every 
already divined the girl’s destination. He 
spoke with curt authority. “Go back to 
the castle, and have the servants heat 
water and blankets! My man will drive 
you in the car toward Pitlochrie! Stop 
when you hear two shots, and then guide 
me toward you with the lights and siren. 
I'll go as she did—on foot across the 
moor!” 

Not three minutes later he was breast- 
ing the storm, and picking his way in the 
direction from which the wind blew 
fiercest. 


inch of the moor and who had. 





That was his only clue; and he | 


seized it with the instinct of the born | 


physician. The girl would struggle on 
with her face to the gale. 

Under the spell of memory the years 
dropped from his shoulders. 
mind, guiding him far better than his 
reason could- have done, kept him in a 
straight course until he reached the arc 
of a circle that must mark the limits of a 
woman’s endurance. Then he weaved 
back and forth in a mile-long web, calling 
her name. His cries brought no response, 
and in desperation he lapsed into the 
appeal to which she had answered once 
from the Bog o’ Dunleigh: 


the Hill. Dra a ats Coom awa’ from Auld 
Hornie! .... Coom to the lad that 
maun take ye hame!.... What’s 


wrang wi’ yer ears? . . O-hey, lassie!” 

Then, so faintly that he had to hush 
his pounding heart before he could be 
sure, the faint call came to him from 
out the darkness to the left. 

“O-hey, Donny!” 

He turned sharply, floundered forward | 
a matter of minutes, heard the cry near 
at hand, and was in time to catch the slim 
figure that fell forward into his arms. 

Two shots rang out—and a closed car 
paused on the Pitlochrie road. A siren 
revealed its location, and Donald o’ the 
Hill moved toward it, carrying the un- 
conscious figure of the Laird’s daughter. 


[NS the long, uncertain days that fol- 

lowed, Craigloch Castle, scene of many 
a romantic conflict in the past, witnessed 
another that was more desperately con- 
tested than all the rest. But when 
spring came, a Dark Foe had been ban- 
ished by a Scotch physician whose skill 
was only exceeded by his stubbornness 
and love. The bluebells bloomed, and 
the last of the Grayles walked again 
“ower the muir amang the heather,” lean- 
ing on the arm of the gamekeeper’s son. 

The Bishop of Brockhurst, still as 


| portly as ever, came up from London to 


perform the ceremony. The celebrated 
clergyman had but one complaint, and 
he voiced it humorously to the bride- 
groom: “You stubborn Scotch ass! Why 
didn’t you carry her off to your castle 
on the night I offered to bet ten pounds 
that you would? Look at all the time 
you’ve wasted.” 

Sir Donald MacAllan’s face lit with 
one of his rare smiles. 

“Weel, now,” he soothed, “ye maun 
remember that on the night ye speak 
of, I dinna hae a castle; but d’ye ken 
that on the vera same day I paid for 
Craigloch, I carried ma lassie through 
yon door? Bishop, that’s awfu’ quick for 


His intuitive | 


*Tis Donald o’ | 
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Society? 


A Girl From Hicksville. 
Ohio, Did 


What actually befell her will sur 
prise you—as much as it did her 


father when he found out. You're 
told all about -it by OWEN 
JOHNSON. 


He Liked to Be Taken 


For an Actor 


He was really @ clerk in a shoe 
store, but he was as handsome as 
Valentino. One day he had his 
big chance, but something hap 
pened. It’s told by DANA 
BURNET. 


Hollywood Offered Them 
A Chance 


They were a pair of old players, 
but the regular theater didn’t 
want them any more, so they went 
to Hollywood, and what happened 
to them is told by GERALD 
BEAUMONT. 


It All Happened in 
Pitch Dark 


In a darkened theater a man en- 
countered a woman. A great love 
was born, lived and died in just 
a few moments. Here is a great 
story, and it is beautifully told by 
RUPERT HUGHES. 


They Couldn’t Fool That 
Bull Pup 


He was sure to win the blue ribbon 


at the St. Louis dog show, so a 
competitor pinched him, but he 
reckoned without the Shrimp. 


Read this bully bulldog story by 
COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER. 


The Beans Were Spilled 
On the Links 


Maybe you have taken a lovely 
girl out to teach her the rudiments 
of the greatest game of all. If you 
have, you'll appreciate to the full 
this amusing golf story by WAL- 
TER PRICHARD EATON. 


Was That Whole Valley 
Actually Haunted? 


That’s what all the Indians and 
most of the whites, including the 
beautiful Denise, thought. Here is 
a really great story by a man who 
knows every foot of the North— 
GEORGE MARSH. 


All these great stories and 
more will be found 


The Red Book 


in 


Magazine 
for July 








———— —_, 


Want to Get 
Into New York 
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CHIROPRACTIC has no 


quarrel with the ~ 
germ theory 


SIHIROPRA€CTIC teaches 

fe| that we ‘live in a sea of 

life; that in every drop of 

water, in every breath of 

air, and in every morsel 

of food, there are myriads 

of germs that yield their lives to ours. We 

hold that if germs caused disease the hu- 

man race would, long since, have perished 
from the earth. 

Germ theorists explain the faet that all 
who come in contact with the germs do 
not contract disease, by saying that such 
are not “susceptible.” 

Why is one person susceptible and an- 
other not? 

Chiropractic teaches that “susceptibili- 
ty,” or “lack of resistance,” is due to an 
absence of the life force, sent over the 
nerves, by the “power within” that carries 
on all the processes in the living body. It 
teaches that when a vertebra becomes 
misaligned, it impairs the conductivity of 
the nerve, and steps down “resistance” to 
the point of “susceptibility.” 

The work of the chiropractor is to 
adjust the vertebra to normal position, 
thereby permitting normal resistance to 
the stress of environment. DEFINITION 


ee 


ee | 
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r fair trial, at the hands of a competent chi- | he practice of Chiropractic 
ropractor, will convince one by demonstration consists of the palpation 
of the fundamental correctness of Chiropractic | and adjustment, with the hands, 

; : of the movable segments of the 











spinal column to normal posi- | 


tion for the purpose of releas- 
ing the prisoned impulse. 
a> 











Write fer information regarding Chiropractors 
or Schools to the 


Universal Chiropractors Association 
Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 


All Rights Reserved 
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His mind is keen 
his eyes alert 


He is always ready to tackle any job. 
He finishes it quickly, and without 
complaint. He rates as a “go-getter” 
because he keeps himself fit. He sees 
to it that constipation never slows him 
up. Are you as careful of your health 
as he? You will find that Dr. Edwards’ 
Olive Tablets are a matchless correc- 
tive. Made of pure vegetable ingre- 
dients mixed with olive oil, you will 
know them by their olive color. They 
are a safe substitute for dangerous 
calomel and form no harmful habit. 
Price 15 and 30 cents, at all druggists. 


Dr. Edwards’ 


OLIVE 


Tablets 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


HELP WANTED 
EARN $10 A DAY taking orders for MADAME X’‘s 
device for reducing waist and hips. Makes women look 
slender immediately. Big full page advertisements in 
the magazines tell about it and create big demand. 

















Sells on sight. No deliveries. You take orders and col 
lect your profit. We ship your customers ©. O. D. 
Full or part time. 


Experience unnecessary. 
Write or wire for territory. 
THOMPSON-BARLOW CO., 

Dept. 0O., 


404 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





AGENTS—0c an hour to advertise and distribute 
samples to consumer Write quick for territory and 
particulars. American Products Co., 1812 American 
Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


Sell Coal in Carload Lots. Side or main line. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Earn week’s pay in an_ hour. 
Liberal drawing account arrangement. WASHINGTON 
COAL COMPANY, 782 Coal Exchange Bldg., Chicago. 








BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every owner buys 
Gold initials for his auto. You charge $1.50, make $1.35. 
Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and free sam- 
ples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 15¢, East Orange, N.J. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 

PATENTS PROCURED. Send sketch or model today 
for examination, prompt report and advice. No charge 
tor preliminary advice. Write for free Booklet and 
blank form on which to disclose your idea. Highest 
references. Promptness assured. Clarence A. O’Brien. 
Registered Patent Lawyer. 843 Security Bank Build- 
ins. aeetts across the street from Patent office, Wash- 
ngton, . & 


PATENTS—TRADEMARKS—COPYRIGHTS—W rite 
for free Guide Books and “Record of Invention Blank’’ 
before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch of 
invention for free Examination and Instructions. Victor 
J. Evans & Co., 696 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 

Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, ““How to Get Your Patent.’’ Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept.38, Wash., D.C, 


PATENTS. Send drawing or model for examination 
and report as to patentability. Booklet free. Highest 
references. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 644 G Street, Washington, D. C. 














INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED on cash or royalty 

sis. Patented or unpatented. In business 24 vears. 
Complete facilities. References. Write Adam Fisher 
Mtg. Co., 63, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETC. 
Earn $25 Weekly, spare time, writing for newspapers, 
magazines. Experience unnecessary, details Free. 
PRESS SYNDICATE 
1034 St. Louis 


$500.00 Prize Contest. If you write the best fourth 
verse for our song “‘Empty Arms’ you will receive 
$500.00. Send your name and we shall send you free 
the contest rules and words of this song. 
World Corp., 245 W. 47th St., Dept. 753-B, New York. 


SONG WRITERS. We arrange music to suitable song- 
poems and print qoptes, Submit verses to 

















lew Era Music Co., 
165 St. Louis, Mo. 


THE VALLEY 
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OF VOICES 


(Continued from page 57) 


As Téte-Boule left them, nursing his 
fingers, Steele muttered: “He wont for- 
get that soon. Trying to hear what you 
were saying, was he?” 

“Ah-hah! De nex’ tam eet will be 
hees neck.” 

“But what was it you found in the 
muskeg?” 

“In the muskeg we fin’ ver’ beeg track 
of somet’ing. We nevaire see such 
strange sign before.” The Ojibway shook 
his head. “But de rain wipe eet out.” 

“Then I found more, staying here, than 
you did down the river.” 

“W’at you see?” 

“Well, David, I’ve seen the trail of 
the Windigo, and I’ve made another little 
discovery. We've got a Wabeno at the 
post, and I let you guess who it is.” 

“A Wabeno!” echoed the surprised 
David. Then with a grimace he added: 
“I t’ink dat Wabeno got a sore han’ 
now; but the Windigo trail—w’ere you 
fin’ eet?” 

“T'll tell you and Michel what I know, 
after supper; they are calling me now.” 

The two friends parted. 


Chapter Nine 


AS Steele met Denise at the door of 
the factor’s quarters, he said quietly: 
“TLet’s not talk of the bear-trail tonight, 
mademoiselle.” And the grateful look 
she gave him was ample reward for his 
tact. 

“As I feared, monsieur, the men found 
nothing down-river,” said St. Onge as 
they sat down to the simple meal. 

Not knowing whether Michel had as 
yet confided in the factor, Steele made 
no mention of the peculiar trail. 

“It is certainly a puzzle, Colonel.” 

“Yes, a riddle which will be solved in 
only one way, monsieur—by time. 
Some day when we have left the Wail- 
ing River, we may hear of the fate of 
my men.” 

“Then you have no faith in the Win- 
digo theory of their disappearance?” 
Steele boldly challenged, with a curl of 
the lip. 

The tired eyes of St. Onge twinkled. 
“So far as our Indians are concerned, 
monsieur, the Windigo will drive us out 
of the valley. But I am not prepared 
to say that the Windigo have my fur.” 

Brenton Steele was nearly on the point 
of demanding that his host put his cards 
on the table face up. As he ate in silence, 
the American promised himself that there 
should shortly be a showing of hands or 
he would go south at once. Then the 
brooding eyes of Denise St. Onge met 
his, and he realized what it would mean 
to leave Wailing River to its fate—what 
memories he should leave behind when 
he started south for the Nepigon. 


‘THAT evening three men, heads to- 
gether, smoked on the beach. Slowly 
and in detail Michel and David told Steele 
of their search and discovery of the 
strange footprints. While making a wide 
circle, a mile back from the river, they 
had run upon them. 


“What were they like, Michel?” 

“Dey were long lak’ de bear, but no 
bear een dees countree mak’ dem so big.” 

“Queer t’ing de bear w’at mak’ de 
track,” broke in David, “was starv’, for 
dey not seenk into mud. Ver’ small 
bear, ver’ beeg track!” 

“Just like the ones I'll show you in 
the morning!” exclaimed Steele. “And 
you found no trail of the men with the 
canoe?” 

“No sign but round de camp—no trail 
in muskeg.” 

“Well, Michel, what do you think? 
Could the brute that made the track you 
saw, howl like the one on the ridge 
here?” 

The Iroquois’ small eyes narrowed to 
slits. He puffed hard for a space before 
answering. “De howl on de ridge was 
no bear—bear onlee yell w’en he get hurt. 
Michel not know w’at howl on de ridge, 
but he fin’ out before de long snow melt.” 

“What do you think made the trail. 
David?” Steele grinned into the set face 
of his friend. 

David shook his head. “I nevaire see 
so beeg bear-track, but eef bear mak’ dat 
track, he ees sick bear—been shot, or 
starve een trap.” 

Then Steele told of his search of the 
ridge and of the tracks he had seen that 
afternoon. But cudgel their brains as 
they would, the three were at a total loss 
for a solution of the riddle of the tracks’ 
origin. 

The night shut down, but the three 
men on the river shore still sat smoking. 
From the trade-house, St. Onge emerged 
to call a good-night and continued to 
his house without joining them. Before 
the shadows swallowed them up, the fig- 
ure of a woman appeared for an instant 
at the factor’s door. Shortly the strains 
of a violin floated out over the silent 
post. Soon the flickering light of candles, 
begged of the factor, marked where the 
post people, distraught by the tale Char- 
lotte had brought home with her, had 
begun a night of fear. On the beach the 
striking of a match momentarily lighted 
the set faces of two half-breeds and a 
white man. 

In the middle of a sentence David sud- 
denly stopped, raising his head as though 
listening. Then, silently rising, he 
plunged into a clump of alders close by. 
There was a low curse and the sound of 
a scuffle. 

“By Gar! Wat you got, Daveed?” 
demanded the low voice of Michel as 
he and Steele followed to the brush. 

“I show you somet’ing!” was the mut- 
tered reply, as the dark shape of the 
Ojibway dragged an indistinguishable and 
struggling mass from the alders. 

“Téte-Boule!” rasped Michel, peering 
into the face of David’s writhing pris- 
oner. “W’at you do dere?” 

“So you t’ink to hear somet’ing, Téte- 
Boule?” growled the angry voice of the 
Ojibway, shaking the man he held in the 
vise of his two hands as a husky dog 
shakes a rabbit. “You crawl lak’ de mink, 
but I smell you lak’ de wolf smell de 
wood-mouse.” And the man from Nepi- 
gon shifted a hand to Téte-Boule’s throat. 
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The mouth of the eavesdropper gaped 
for air. 

“Now I geeve you somet’ing to leeson 
to, Wabeno! Shaman! Maker of de 
Beeg Medicine! Eef you don’ be ver’ 
caretul, David de Nepigon wolf will tear 
de devil out of your t’roat.” And with 
a wrench he sent the half-choked Téte- 
Boule sprawling on the beach. 

“Guess he wont eavesdrop again in a 
hurry!” laughed Steele as the cowed In- 
dian disappeared in the shadows. But 
Michel seemed so strangely silent that 
the American asked: 

“What’s the matter, Michel? Don’t 
you like to see him handled so roughly?” 

The Iroquois made no reply. 

“Wake up, Michel, and tell us what 
you are thinking of.” 





“I t’ink,” said the head-man slowly, | 
“dat de long snows will be red in dees | 


valley.” 


“What, you don’t think that fool Téte- | 


Boule will make trouble?” 


“Téte-Boule ees no fool.” And the | 


Indian would say no more. 


The house was silent when Steele went | 


to his room. Late into the night his 
thoughts were busy with the hours on the 
ridge with Denise St. Onge, of her aban- 
don to the feeling which had swept her 
when she played her “Farewell,” of her 
reticence and yet her desire to make clear 
the situation which her father seemingly 
feared to reveal to Steele. Then the 
matter of the tracks in the mud—what 
manner of beast could be loose in the 
bush? A bear never before seen in this 
section of the North, and just at the 
time the post Indians would make the 
most of it! The Windigo epidemic was 
surely launched in earnest. There was 
work to be done at Wailing River before 
the snow flew. In the morning they 
would take up that trail and follow it, 
but when they lost it in the dry going, 
what next? Well, they had a plan for 
the next month, but the Frenchman 
would first have to show his cards. If 


he refused, there was nothing to do but | 


get on to Nepigon. On the way there 
were Ogoké and Monsieur Laflamme. 
That ought to be interesting. But little 
did Steele realize as his drowsy brain 
dwelt for an instant on the call on Mon- 
sieur Laflamme, free-trader, just how 
interesting that visit was to be. 


Chapter Ten 


AT daylight three men were bending 
“ over tracks which ran through a wet 
hollow less than a mile from Wailing 
River. 

“Well, Michel, did you ever see a black 
bear that would leave these behind him?” 
asked Steele as David and the head-man 
carefully inspected the strange trail. 

“Ver’ beeg track, but ver’ small bear,” 
laconically vouchsafed- the kneeling 
hunter. 

“How about it, David?” 

David turned a blank face to his chief. 
Then squatting on his moccasined heels, 
he scratched his head. ‘Mud soft, but 
de track not deep. Windigo starve’. He 
come to de pos’ soon and eat Téte-Boule. 
Den:he be ver’ seek.” 

At this palpable dissimulation, Steele 
demurred. — 
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The Choice of 
a Camp 


HOLESOME outdoor boys and girls, 

men and women, are made in Sum- 
mer Camps, which have become important 
adjuncts of our educational system. 


If Bill is clumsy or clever, if Anne is dull 
or bright, just send them to a good camp 
and let them learn to spend life in a 
wholesome, constructive manner and they 
will become popular leaders wherever Fate 
may plump them down. 


See pages 7-8-9 of this issue. If you re- 
quire further information fill out coupon 
below. We will gladly help you select the 
right camp for your boy or girl without 
charge. There are good and bad camps, 
so we sent a highly qualified observer to 
visit hundreds of them. This information 
is at your service. Address 


Director, Department of Educaticn 
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33 West 42nd Street 
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DON’T 
GiveYourself Away! 


Smearing eyelashes for beauty’s sake is easily 
detected. You can restore the curl Nature 
intended—and emphasize it—with 


JURLA SH 


(NOTA COSMETIC) 


This little enameled curler gives you the sweeping, 
beautifying lashes of a Movie Girl without pastes or 
wax. It acts as a miniature curling iron. No heat 
required —— safe, simple and quick. A minute a day 
gives the curl for a// day. Kurlash is inexpensive and 
lasts a lifetime; nothing more to buy, nothing to break. 


Order Kurlash, But Send No Money! 


Simply pay the mailman $3—plus a 
few cents postage. Or, forward $3 to 


us and KURLASH will be sent postpaid. 
It is guaranteed to please —or you can 
return it at once. 


THE STICKEL COMPANY, INC. Dept, R 
RocuestTer, N. ¥. 


380 CoTTAGE STREET 








A flashing, blue-white, absolutely 
perfect diamond,sparkling with the 
fiery colors ofa rainbow, is mounted 
in forget-me-not engagement ring. 


S) TWO BLUE SAPPHIRES 
§ are set in the shanks of this 18 kt. § 

solid white gold engraved and 

pierced ne to add ae and style. 


Just send $2.00 deposit to show your ou good faith (or pay 
postman $2.00 on delivery) and we we 1 send this hanc 
Then $5.60 a month for 


some diamond _ rin ¥ on 
ten months. Irotat price only $68 7. (Mention size.) 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT QUALITY 
The Snene and — ee white diamonds have no flaws, 
noi spots, scratches or blemishes 
of pom kind. The yey in these rings are guaran- 
teed solut perfect and flawless. Priced at 
$297.00 a carat but w worth double. Will stand any test. 
WARNING Do not be fooled into thinking 

3 that diamonds advertised as 
“perfectly cut” are absolutely perfect in quality. Dia- 
mond experts will tell you that 95% of all diamonds ad- 
vertised as “pe cut”’ actually are imperfectly 
cut and besides have flaws and spots and impertec- 
tions of one kind or another which cheapens them. 


Write for Bargain Catalog 


It brings our large jewelry store right into your home. 
Other diamonds, sight perfect quality, listed below: 


, — FROM THIS. Carat S887 78 
beoaed -78 
------$197.0¢ 
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what have you got in that square head |; 
of yours?” 


“Come, now, this is no joking matter; |{ 
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David bared a set of strong teeth in MISCELLANEOUS-CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


a characteristic grin. 

“W’en we start upriver for de Nepi- 
gon, I tell you. You laugh at me eef I 
say wat I t’ink now.” 

Michel took up the trail forward while 
David and Steele followed it back, only 
to lose it shortly in the dry birch-leaves. 
On their return they found Michel wait- 
| ing. 

“She don’ run far,” he announced. 
don’ follow eet far in de dry bush.” 

Then the three made a wide circle, but 
failed to pick up the elusive tracks. Dis- 
appointed, they were returning to the post 
by another route than the trail to the 

ridge overlooking the “Vale of Tempe, 
'when Michel, who was leading, suddenly 
| stopped, raising his hand in warning. 


“T 


TIFF as the spruce around them, the 
three stood listening. Faintly to their 
straining ears came a low chanting, ac- 
, companied by the rhythmic beating of 





| what sounded like a drum. Steele turned 


| a questioning face to David, who wy 


| broadly, nodding his head in time to the 
far drum-beats. 

“What in thunder!” queried the curious 
scientist. “Somebody doing some con- 
juring, eh?” 

“Téte-Boule, de beeg shaman, mak’ 
heeself some medicine dees morning.” 

“Do the post people know that Téte- 
Boule is a Wabeno, Michel?” Steele 
asked. 

“Téte-Boule mak’ medicine for long 
| tam, to drive away de Windigo. 
ple t’ink he ees beeg shaman, for sure.” 

“Well, the first thing for St. Onge to 
| do is to get rid of him. He keeps the 
post Indians stirred up with his mumbo- 
jumbo, and ought to be kicked out. 
, What do you think, Michel?” 

For answer, the tall Iroquois drew an 
ugly skinning-knife from its sheath in his 
belt, and ran his thumb over its edge. 
Then he said: ‘“Eet be good t’ing eef I 
put dees een hees back?” 

“No, not without orders from your 
chief,” replied Steele, amused at the lit- 
eral interpretation given to his sugges- 
tion. “But this Téte-Boule will make 
trouble all winter with his sorcery.” 

As they talked, the low droning con- 
tinued, accented by the beating of the 
medicine drum. 

“Let’s see what he is about,” 
Steele, and they crept forward. 
Within a hundred yards they made out 
a small, round skin tepee, from within 

which the singsong emanated. 

| “Naske awass, Windigog!” moaned the 
|voice inside. “Ahuah—ahuah!” 

| “He tell de Windigo to go away,” whis- 
| pered David to Steele. 

| Then Michel wormed his way to some 
small balsam near the tent, while the 
others watched. 

Presently a low mewing from the Iro- 
| quois stopped short the wailing in the 
‘tent. Then from the balsam rose the cater- 
wauling of a lynx in the mating season. 

The drumming started furiously, ac- 
companied by vociferous shouting. The | 
jscream of the lynx rose to a maniacal 
‘shriek. The drumming ceased, and the, 
maudlin cries of a creature frenzied with 


suggested 
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Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 


and give him a better education in 
this way than he’can get at most day 
schools. Write Calvert School, 9 
Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


A BETTER JOB NOW! !2:22'° 
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HAPPY CHILDKEN 


make cordial men and women. Summer 
Camps in charge of cultured camp director 

teach your children how to find life’s happi- 
ness every day in every way. They are a 
University of Leisure. They give children 
a physical, moral, intellectual education. 
All sports, on land and water, which great 
provide, are taught in the 
Summer Camp. How to walk, run, swim, 
climb, row, canoe, ride, shoot, build, camp 
explore, hunt, fish, trap, collect nature spec 

imens, weave, make jewelry, sketch, study 
stars, trees and flowers. And a lot more to 
keep the heart, head and hand of boys 
girls going, going, going-on. 


universities 


and 


By all means send your children to a good 
camp. Bui be sure it is a goodone. Our 
camp observer has visited hundreds of camp 
and knows about hundreds more. W: 
will advise you without charge. Enclos« 
stamped return envelope 


Camp Department 


Tue Rep Book Macazine 
33 West 42nd St., New York City . 
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Last year the School and College Bu- 
reau of The Chicago Daily News saved 
many busy parents and questioning 
boys and girls both time and worry by 

. sending them prompt, reliable informa- 
tion about just the kind of school they 
wanted—personal requirements as to lo- 
eation and tuition charges being con- 
sidered in each individual case. 

Again this year many young people 
will be perplexed by the problem of 
finding the right school. Why not let 
us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains 
this service absolutely free of charge to 
you. No need to select a school hur- 
riedly on mere hearsay when expert ad- 
vice can be obtained by telephoning, 
writing, or calling for a personal inter- 
view at 
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fear filled the tent. Presently the flap 
was thrust aside, and a gray-faced Indian 
scrambled out and fled like a deer in 
the direction of the post, leaving behind 
him a white man and an Ojibway doubled 
with laughter, and beside them, his face 
set like stone, a tall half-breed deep in 
thought. 

“Why did you do that, Michel? He 
will only make things worse at the post.” 

“I try eef he ’fraid of de Windigo, 
heeself.”’ 

“Well, are you satisfied?” 

“Yes. Eet ees ver’ strange he ees 
so scare’.” And the head-man shook his 
head doubtfully. “He talk to de Win- 
digo, an’ w’en he come, he run.” 

In the tent was the complete parapher- 
nalia of the Ojibway shaman, or con- 
juror. The otter-skin pouch, the medi- 
cine drum of untanned caribou hide, the 
rattle and mystic shells, were all familiar 
to Steele from his knowledge of the 
medicine-rites of the Salteaux nation. 

“He must be a member of the Mide- 
wiwin; he’s got the tools,” said Steele, 
examining the crude passports by means 
of which the Indian sorcerer enters into 
communication with the supernatural 
world. ‘“He’s a Wabeno, too. Puts the 
devils into people. I’m inclined to think 
he’s an outlaw from the conjurors’ union, 
as you might say, for he kept it quiet 
here for some time after he arrived.” 


BACK at the post Steele related to St. 
Onge the events of the morning. 

“This Téte-Boule, Colonel, is only a 
source of trouble here. He is filling the 
minds of the Indians with the Windigo, 
and then makes medicine to drive him 
away, doubtless for a consideration.” 

St. Onge smiled. “You may remem- 
ber when I told you of Téte-Boule 
reporting cries in the muskeg and 
tracks, you scoffed, monsieur. Now you 
admit he may have told the truth?” 

“True, but he is only stirring up your 
people—making matters worse, and will 
drive them away before winter, at this 
rate.” 

St. Onge shrugged. “It will not mat- 
ter. I am expecting a packet from 
Albany any day, ordering me to abandon 
the post.” 

Steele stared at his host in surprise. 
Where was the old fighting blood of this 
veteran? What had paralyzed his nerve? 
And his love for his daughter—that at 
least should drive him to fight through 
to the bitter end. 

They were on the river shore, and 
alone; and so Steele grasped the oppor- 
tunity for which he had waited. 

“Colonel St. Onge,” he began, “I am 
deeply interested in your situation here. 
I have offered the services of David and 
myself, in an attempt to aid you in your 
trouble; but I must say candidly that 
you are not meeting me halfway. If I 
am to put in the next three weeks in 
an effort to run this thing down, I must 
first have your full and complete confi- 
dence. I must know—what you know— 
and think. This is due me. It is evi- 
dent that you and Michel have certain 
suspicions which you have withheld from 
David and myself—that your daughter 
is laboring under a great strain. If you 


cannot take me into your confidence, I 
shall be compelled to thank you for your 





MURDER MYSTERY 
STIRS BRITISH 


Strange Crime in English 
Village Excites 
All Albion 


London, May 20.—The deepest in- 
terest is expressed in all quarters over 
a curious murder last night in the vil- 
lage of Middlebourne. Cries of distress 
brought the inhabitants to Gallowstree 
Point, a sandspit where there still 
stands an ancient gibbet. Bound to 
the old gallows and garroted, they 
found the body of a man, a stranger 
as yet unidentified. The faint sound 
of oars was the’only immediate clue. 
Later, however, it developed that an 
immensely valuable ancient Chinese 
vase had been stolen from the collec- 
tion of a wealthy woman who lives 
near by, and Scotland Yard men are 
inclined to connect the two crimes. 
As yet however they are unsolved. 


Woman Thwarts German 


Plot 


The remarkable achievement of an 
English woman diplomatic agent, re- 
cently made public, divides popular in- 
terest with what has come to be known 
as “The Gallowstree Mystery.” Seiz- 
ing an unexpected opportunity to im- 
personate a Continental woman spy 
who had been murdered, this English 
woman gained the confidence of the 
head of a German junta known to be 
directing certain sinister Teutonic ac- 
tivities, and as you Americans phrase 
it, contrived most effectively to “throw 
a monkey-wrench into the machine.” 





Tragedy at Hunter’s Lodge 


Another newspaper thriller has been 
the curious tragedy which recently 
transpired at a country place known as 
Hunter’s Lodge. This, however, has 
been solved in brilliant fashion by the 
noted Belgian detective Hercule Poirot. 
The story of this affair has been most 
tellingly set down by Agatha Christie 
—and along with an account of “The 
Gallowstree Mystery” by the famous 
J. S. Fletcher, and of the diplomatic 
agent’s coup by Clarence Herbert New, 
it appears in the current June issue of 
THE BLUE Book MAGAZINE. 
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ESCAPED CONVICT 
ATTACKS DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY BARRON 


The shooting of the notorious Benny 
the Mink and of his sweetheart Flower 
Mary yesterday bares the fact that for 
weeks District Attorney Barron and his 
wife have been in imminent peril of 
assassination, and as a result Mrs. Bar- 
ron has for some time been under a 
physician’s care. It will be recalled 
that Mr. Barron was instrumental in 
the conviction of Benny the Mink, who 
escaped from the penitentiary some 
weeks ago, and the next day appeared 
at Mr. Barron’s home. This attempt 
at revenge was frustrated, but last 
night a second attack came within a 
split second of success and was only 
prevented by the jealousy of Flower 
Mary, who, resentful of Benny’s at- 
tentions to one Swedish Anna, shot him 
just as he was about to kill Attorney 
Barron, and was herself slain by the 
dying convict. 





American Saves Borneo 
Rajah 

Sandakan, Borneo, May 19.—Ex- 
traordinary daring on the part of an 
American civil engineer named Barton, 
who had been employed by the Rajah 
of Kloedang to assist in developing his 
realm, today saved the rajah’s life. A 
certain unscrupulous adventurer named 
Schmidt had plotted to murder the 
rajah and seat his weakling brother on 
the throne, and only a quick and ac- 
curate bit of American gun-play by 


Barton saved the rajah’s life. Schmidt 
was instantly killed. 





Piracy off Madagascar Coast 


A second demonstration of the ex- 
tent to which American soldiers of 
fortune are penetrating the most re- 
mote regions is provided by the extraor- 
dinary adventures of a schooner cap- 
tain named Trenchard off the Mada- 
gascar coast. The complete narrative 
of his exploits is chronicled by that 
gifted writer H. Bedford-Jones in his 
novelette “The Barren Islands.” This, 
together with Barton’s adventure “A 
Game of Draw in Borneo,” by Cui- 
peper Zandtt, the drama _ revolving 
about Attorney Barron described by 
Steuart Emery and many other fasci- 
nating stories, is published in the June 
issue of THE BLUE BooK MAGAZINE, 
which is now on sale. 
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betrayed 


Their first conversation 
betrayed the fact that 
she was not fastidious 


T a distance she had 
appeared unusually 
neat, immaculate. But 
upon their first face-to- 
face meeting he dis- 
covered that her teeth 
were not clean. And he 
soon lost interest. 


So many people over- 
look this one matter of 
fastidiousness. And do 
so in spite of the fact that 
in conversation the teeth 
are the one most notice- 
able thing about you. 

Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he 
or she is talking. If the 
teeth are not well kept 
they at once become a 
liability. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
@ new way. At last our chemists 
have discovered a polishing ingredient 
that really cleans without scratching 


the enamel—a difficult problem 
finally solved. 


You will notice the im- 
provement even in the 
first few days. And you 
know it 1s cleaning safely. 

So themakers of 
Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic, have found for 
you also the really safe 
dentifrice. 

What are your teeth 
saying about you today? 
LAMBERT PHARMA4A- 
CAL CO., Saint Louis, 
U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 

















hospitality and bid you good-by, deeply 
as I shall regret it.” 

St. Onge listened patiently—as the 
speaker thought, hopelessly—to the ulti- 
matum. 

“Let us sit down, and talk it over, 
monsieur,” he replied. 


HE two men moved to a rock and 
lighted their pipes. 

“Monsieur Steele,” began St. Onge, ‘I 
am in a net from which I see no escape. 
You came here a stranger, claiming to 
be a scientist, interested in the study of 
Indian customs and folklore. That is all 
I know about you. As it was, I told you 
too much that first night.” 

“What you told me has been respected, 
sir,” interrupted Steele, irritated. 

“Yes, monsieur,” mollified the factor, 
“we have found you a gentleman. But 
for a time I suspected you of being a 
member of the Provincial police, and 
that would have complicated matters.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, if it were ever known upriver 
that the police had stayed here with me 
for some time before acting against 
Laflamme, the post might be burned over 


our heads. They are a lawless crowd, 
monsieur.”” 
“According to your story, you are 


bound to lose the post whatever happens.” 

“Yes, but there is Denise.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Monsieur, Laflamme has never 
stopped at anything. He might not stop 
there.” 

“You mean that he—is in love with 
Mademoiselle St. Onge?” 

“Precisely!” 

“And might attempt to take her by 
force?” 

“He might attempt anything. He has 
never respected the law—is a desperate 
man.” 

“But they would hunt him down. 
could not get away in this country. 
would be a madman to attempt it.” 

“He is a madman, monsieur.” 

Steele was tempted to laugh in the face 
of his host. He would shortly have the 
opportunity of measuring this madman 
with his own eyes. St Onge certainly was 
painting him in strong colors. But they 
had wandered from the point. 

“I have asked you for your confi- 
dence,” he said abruptly. “If you can- 
not see your way clear to allow me to 
aid you, I shall regret it.” 

“Monsieur Steele, we have decided 
that you deserve our confidence—Denise 
and I; but I fear it will do no good now. 
They have got us.” 

“They?” demanded the American. 

“Yes.” And the blood mounted to St. 
Onge’s bronzed face as he talked. “I 
told you that Lascelles had pursued 
my daughter since the winter we spent at 
Albany. And now, with the disappear- 
ance of this fur, the post can be closed, 
as it shows a loss under my management. 
He can force me from the company’s 
service—ruin me. In France I have no 
property left; it is all gone, and I am 
an old man, monsieur.” 

The face of St. Onge was yellow and 
wrinkled. 

“But you will not consent to your 
daughter—” vehemently protested the 
younger man, when he was interrupted: 


He 
He 
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“Ah, monsieur, you do not know her. 
I fear that already she may have involved 
herself. I have just learned that she sent 
a letter by the last canoe to Albany.” 

Steele was revolted at the thought. It 
was monstrous—unbelievable! Small 
wonder he had found her playing her 
heart out at the rapids! 

“But that is not all,” went on St. 
Onge. “Shortly before your arrival a 
canoe brought this letter from Ogoké.” 

Steele’s lean face lighted with curiosity 
as he started to read the letter handed 
him by the factor. Then the muscles of his 
jaw bulged as his teeth ground in anger. 


Monsieur St. Onge, 
Wailing River. 

For the third and last time I am writ- 
ing you in an attempt to make you see 
the light as a sensible man. I have 
reason to know that Lascelles is now 
ready to force your hand. The post has 
proved a failure, as he intended it 
should, and you have now to decide 
between leaving the company or giving 
your daughter to a man you despise. 

The offer I have made to you, I re- 
peat. From Ogoké Lake we can keep 
the organized companies out of the 
Wailing River Valley, and control the 
Swift Current and Drowning River 
trade as well. In five years we will 
retire rich. 

I offer your daughter a name honored 
for generations in Three Rivers. Al- 
though I have spent my life in the 
North, my education has been of the 
best—not picked up in the barrack-room 
like that of Lascelles. Monsieur le 
Colonel, the time has come when you 
are forced to make a choice between us 
Join with me, and in a few years your 
daughter will live in luxury in Montreal 
or Quebec, and your old age will be 
provided for; choose Lascelles, and you 
will never see the ice break up on the 
Wailing, for your Indians will leave 
you. I have loved your daughter since 
I saw her at Albany, and can make her 
happy. Consider carefully before you 
decide to become the dog of Lascelles 
If it is to be that rat of a sous-lieutenant, 
I warn you now that you will find m) 
arm long. Until the snow flies I will 
wait for your canoe. 

Louis LAFLAMME. 


Steele returned the letter to St. Onge 
with the comment: ‘Monsieur, you 
were a soldier of France. To a letter 
like this there is but one reply—for a 
soldier.” 

“For a soldier,” repeated the French- 
man with excitement, “there is but one 
reply: ‘On guard!’ I would kill her with 
my own hand before giving her to that 
renegade. Why, there is a white woman, 
now, at Ogoké—and to write this insult!” 

The American leaped to his feet. 
“Colonel,” he cried, “Laflamme says you 
wont see the ice leave the Wailing. Let’s 
call that bluff! With your leave, I'll 
come back on the snow, and we'll watch 
the ice go out together!” 


HE hands of the two men met as 

they silently pledged each other. 
Then Steele’s face sobered as his mind 
turned to the greater problem. 

“But Lascelles—how does Laflamme 
know so much about him?” 

“Laflamme was at Fort Albany, four 
years ago, attempting to make a deal 
with Lascelles. He was suspected of try- 
ing to lure him from his company’s 
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employ. It was there he first saw Denise. 
Since then he has written us. many let- 
ters. Once he stopped here on his way 
upriver, and threatened to take her 
away by force if she did not listen to 
him. She lives in constant fear of him.” 

“That explains much,” replied Steele. 
‘And the letter she sent to Lascelles— 
when did it go down-river?” 

“With the search-party from Albany. | 
Long before you reached here—as much | 
as two weeks.” 

“And this letter evidently accounts for | 
her depression—her sadness,” 

“Yes. That—and her fear of La- 
flamme. She believes that he will keep 
his word—try to use force. As for the 
letter, she refuses to tell me what she 
wrote, but I can guess.” 

“And of course Lascelles will show up 
here before the river closes, since she 
has at last listened to him?” 

“That is what I fear—” 

“But what do you intend to do, mon- 
sieur? You must have some plan,” im- 
patiently demanded Steele. | 

“What can I do? I’ve told her I shall | 
never consent to it—that I would kill her 
and myself first.” 

There was no solution to this problem 
in the mind of the American. It was a 
situation which seemed hopeless indeed. 
If Denise refused to listen to her father, 
she surely was too proud to brook inter- 
ference from a stranger. She had burned 
her bridges; yet something must be done 
—something to prevent her self-destruc- 
tion. But what? And then, with a start. 
he remembered the ‘Windigo. 


Chapter Eleven 


TE following morning the three | 
friends were loading their canoe | 
preparatory to ascending the river on a| 
round of the fall camps of Indians trad- 
ing at the post, when the flash of a pad- | 
dle far upstream aroused their interest. | 
“Dat ees queer t’ing,” commented 
Michel, scowling darkly. ‘“Eef M’sieur 
Laflamme come to mak’ trouble, he weel | 
fin’ plenty here.” | 
At the mention of Laflamme, David’s 
small eyes narrowed; the muscles of his 
thick forearms worked nervously as | 
though he already felt his fingers at the | 
throat of the free-trader. Steele’s curi- | 
osity was keenly aroused, for it was too | 
late in the year for the canoe of a trad- | 
ing hunter to visit the post; this boat was | 
undoubtedly from Ogoké. What new 
scheme had Laflamme in mind? It would 
be four weeks before the winter would 
break—the limit he had given St. Onge | 
for his answer. | 
It was not long before the hard-driven | 
craft was close enough to disclose but a | 
single occupant. And shortly, as it 
neared the shore, Michel called: 
“Bonjou’, Pierre! W’at you do here 
so far from de Feather Lake?” 
The Indian grounded his boat on the 
beach, and shaking the hand of the head- 
man, replied in Ojibway as David and 
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| ‘with anger. 


} | |de Windigo.” 


Multiplying the | . 


| with fear; they will not trap there this 


‘Wi | winter.” 


| “Did you hear the Windigo, Pierre?” 
‘asked Michel gravely. 

“No, I was netting whitefish at the 
Lake of the Deep Water. When I re- 
turned to the camp, they were leaving 
There will be no trap-lines in that valley 
this long snows.” 

“Did the people see tracks?” 

“No—their blood was cold in their 
veins. They did not stay to look for a 
trail. Why should they? They were 
afraid.” 

“But why did you leave your family 
for the Windigo to eat and come here? 
Last spring you traded your fur at 
Ogoké,”” rasped Michel so savagely that 
the Ojibway backed away, for the raw- 
boned Iroquois was feared the length of 
the Wailing. 

“IT need . shells for my gun, and 
Ogoké is far,” weakly replied the other, 
his eyes shifting uneasily. 

The swart features of Michel twisted 
“You lie; you have plenty 
shell’,” he replied fiercely, returning to 
English for Steele’s benefit. “You travel 
here to mak’ trouble wid your talk of 
And the long arm of the 
exasperated head-man shot out in a 
crushing blow in the face of the Ojib- 
way. 

As the Indian staggered back from the 
jattack of the infuriated Iroquois, Steele 
stepped between them, and pushing 
Michel aside, ordered sternly: 

“That’s enough!” 

The cowed Indian, nursing his bleed- 
‘ing lips, and protesting his innocence, 
\left the men on the beach and joined 
|the post people, who were excitedly dis- 
|cussing the coming of the stranger and 
|his reception at the hands of Michel. 
| “Evidently you don’t like that Pierre,” 
‘laughed Steele. “What made you so 
mad?” 

“T t’ink he come here to talk to Téte- 
Boule,” was the significant reply. ‘Dey 
weel mak’ de medicine tonight.” 

“Ts he a shaman—a conjuror—too?’ 

“He claim he ees beeg medicine-man, 
one of de Midewiwin, so I t’ink he put de 








able soon to return hospitality; and Clem, 
as well as Judith, had many friends. 
There were some people who took a hu- 
morous pleasure in including Susan in 
the invitation-list. Susan always declined; 
at least she did until one of her friends 
gave a dinner for Clem and said: “I sup- 
pose it’s no use asking you, Susan; Clem 
and Judith are coming.” 

Susan said “Why not?” and came. 

She wore that night a dress of strange 
amber-colored silk which had probably 
been dyed, as most of Susan’s clothes 
had to be, for Susan had no money, not 
even a failing fortune like that of Judith 
Ware. Susan had never cut her hair. 
She said that she liked it too well. It 
was smooth and brown, and clung to her 


‘head in the kind of waves that hair- 


dressers’ plates imitate. But the beauti- 
ful thing about Susan was her skin, 
which was weathered and yet not weather- 
beaten, rather dark, with color that 
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devil een me now.” ‘Then Michel related 
what had passed between him and Pierre. 

“But you can’t blame him for fearing 
the Windigo, or for coming here if it is 
nearer his hunting-grounds than Ogoké.” 


Tt inscrutable Iroquois faced Steele 
with snapping eyes. 

“Many long snows fall, m’sieur, seence 
de ‘Jibway starve out een de Wailing 
Riviere. Maybe ten—maybe more. 
Many die all t’rough dees countree dat 
long snows, for eet was de year of de 
rabbit plague and dere were no moose. 
Dees Pierre come to Fort Mamatawan 
dat spreeng, an’ say hees woman die, but 
I go to hees camp dat summer, an’ I fin’ 
her bones een de bush een two, three 
place—all roun’. He keel hees woman— 
and left her in de snow for de wolverines 
an’ fox—she nevaire starve.’ He ees no 
good. He come here to mak’ trouble an’ 
scare people.” 

“But why should he come so far to 
make trouble?” 

Michel, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, answered: 

“We see some day.” 

Steele and David exchanged puzzied 
looks. What could Michel have in the 
back of his head? Once he learned that 
St. Onge had revealed to Steele his sit- 
uation with Laflamme and Lascelles the 
Indian had been frank enough. He had 
even admitted himself stumped so far as 
the Windigo riddle was concerned—was 
now convinced that the ill-fated canoe 
and its crew were not in the whirlpool 
of the Devil’s Mile; nor could he sug- 
gest a plan of campaign for the next 
three weeks before David and Steele 
should start south. And yet, beneath this 
seeming candor, Steele sensed that the 
loyal Iroquois was groping in the dark 
for some clue—struggling with vague 
suspicions which he hesitated to voice. 
But no inkling of what his mind was at 
work on could either David or Steele 
elicit from the canny half-breed. 

(The next chapters of Mr. Marsh’s 
fine novel include some specially inter- 
esting episodes. Be sure to read them 
in our forthcoming July issue.) 
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THE ¥OY OF BATTLE 
(Continued from page 49) 


stayed in it as if it had been blown there 
by a wind. Her features were fine and 
clear, and her eyes were blue, and im- 
portant only as they expressed Susan’s 
thought. Susan was good-looking even 
if she was twenty-five and now an “older 
girl,” in the vernacular of Judith. And 
Susan was a girl who was going to stay 
good-looking as long as she lived. 

Anna Wetherell, who gave the dinner, 
looked Susan over and said: “You look 
good enough to eat tonight. Maybe Clem 
will change his mind.” 

“Not he,” said Susan. “He likes just 
what he’s got—some one whom he can 
tell things to without ever being con- 
tradicted.” 

“No man likes that for long,” said 
Anna. 

“They like it until the honeymoon’s 
over, anyway. Then they don’t expect 
it,’ answered Susan. “That’s why I’m 
still a maiden. I’ve never been able to 
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give any of them the line of palaver he 
wants.” 

“You didn’t really want Clem, did 
you?” asked Anna, who knew Susan 
well. 

“I certainly did not, after my first 
fine frenzy,” grinned Susan. 

Anna laughed back. She was having 
a dozen people for dinner, and she had 
put Susan beside an eminent explorer who 
was visiting a local relative and being 
lionized in the city that season. Clem 
was on the left of his hostess, and his | 
Judith not far down the table on the | 
other side. Anna expected to enjoy the 
combination. Like most women, she 
wasted no great affection on Judith Ware. 
The common feeling was that Judith 
could pretty well look after herself and 
her own affairs, and that it took most 
of her time and energy looking after 
them. 

From where Clem sat, he could not 
help seeing Susan. He had spoken to 
her with the grave nonchalance which 
he kept for greeting her on the rare 
occasions on which they met, and she had 
smiled at him gayly. Then she devoted 
herself to her explorer. 

Her conversation was lost in the gen- 
eral rumble and noise of talk, but every 
time Clem looked at her, he felt that 
he knew exactly what she was saying. 
He saw the explorer compose himself 
at the beginning of the ‘rst course to 
listen decently to what his partner might 
say; he saw him prick up his ears, five 
minutes later, saw him smile, guessed 
that he was fumbling for repartee, saw 
him neglect his salad and grow quarrel- 
some over his ice. 

“Same old Susan,” said Clem to him- 
self. “She took a fall out of that fel- 





low.” He forgot to be astonished at | 
the fact that he himself took some de- 
light in the explorer’s discomfiture. In | 
fact, he never noticed the delight. He | 
was studying Susan’s shortcomings. 


UDITH did not know what he was 

studying, but she knew that his eyes | 
rested on Susan once or twice too often. 
It did not bother her especially, but she 
was not the sort of woman to neglect 
her fences. She did a rather skillful 
thing. After dinner she cultivated the 
explorer herself. 

He was used to women’s attention 
since he had become a celebrity, but he 
did not often get anyone as pretty as 
Judith to devote herself to him. Susan 
had piqued and stimulated him im- 
mensely, but he turned with relief to 
Judith and told her all he usually told 
people about his adventures. She 
listened with easy grace and just the 
right amount of admiration in her voice 
to make him feel heroic; and he doubt- 
less enjoyed feeling heroic, because 
Susan had made him seem something of 
a conceited fool. So h rather paraded 
his conquest of Judith. Clem, watching 
how Nillssen had turned from Susan to 
Judith, felt reinforced in his opinion that 
she was the kind of girl whom every man 
wanted. He only hoped that Susan ap- 
preciated that fact too, and was sorry 
that, things being as they were, he 
couldn’t very well call her attention to 
it. As for Susan, she went blissfully off 





to play billiards with Anna’s husband, | 
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| men in the room. 





| around them. 


who liked Susan beyond compare. They 
shut the door of the billiard-room far 
down the hall, and Clem thought that 
distinctly bad form. 

“Tsn’t Susan wonderful?” Anna asked 
him casually as she saw her husband de- 
part, laughing at some foolish remark of 
Susan’s. “Oh, I forgot. I should have 
said: ‘Isn't Judith wonderful?’ ” 

“Judith is, certainly.” Clem tried to 
put all his devotion into his tone, and his 
eyes sought Judith. She was like a lovely 
flower in that blue dress. She was like 


a lovely flower. She was—his mind 
drummed on—a lovely flower. He 
couldn’t seem to think of any other 


simile, and it irritated him, just as his 
lack of imagination in regard to Judith 
had done once or twice before. He 
never could imagine Judith in different 
situations as he wanted to sometimes, 
never see her tired or exhilarated or 
guess at the expression on her face as 
she would wake in the morning, as she 
might conceivably hold a child. She re- 
mained a flower in spite of the exercise 
of his wits; and the children he stealthily 
put in her arms sat oddly there, like 
stiff little plaster bambini. He _  ad- 
mitted no fault in Judith. This was en- 
tirely due to his lack of imagination. 
Judith would be all things after he mar- 
ried her. She was pliable. 

He suddenly felt a desire to prove it, 
and also to get away with Judith—away 
from this disturbing party. 

Bending over her, he said softly: 
“What do you say to ducking and going 
for a ride? Anna wont care. Tell her 
you have a headache.” 

Judith hesitated for a fraction of a 
moment. Her lovely limpid eyes rested 
on her explorer, just called on for some 
recital of adventure, and holding the at- 
tention of the group. He was very dif- 
ferent in appearance from the rest of the 
As he answered ques- 
tions which he had no doubt answered 
many times, his glance was slightly in- 
solent. He was at the top notch of his 
power, and quite a figure to be tempora- 
rily in Cosmopolis. Himself very rich 
and able to equip his own expeditions, 
known to be ready to exploit the scene 
of his explorations with commercial skill, 
head of several syndicates for develop- 
ment of new properties, and master of a 
great deal of capital, he was not a per- 
son to be taken lightly by either men or 
women. Judith had heard her father 
speak of him with great respect. 

Still, her hesitation was very slight. 

“Of course, let’s go, if you want to. 
I'd love it.” And Judith went to make 
her excuses to Anna. 


T= got into Clem’s car and drove 
for two hours silently. It should have 
been an occasion to revel in each other’s 
company. There was a moon; there were 
smooth cement roads; there was night 
doing its level best to weave a spell 
But the thoughts of each 
seemed to steal back to the party, and 


| such conversation as they had, showed it. 


“T like you,” said Clem, “because you 
aren't always arguing.” 
“Why argue?” answered Judith. “I 


| think that’s what men don’t like in girls. 


ATM 


' 


Poor Mr. Nillssen was quite worn out by 
Susan.” 
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“He seemed to enjoy himself at the 
table.” 

“Did you think so? I thought he 
looked very much bored. But no doubt 
you know men’s expressions better than 
I do.” 

“Oh, I didn’t notice him particularly.” 

“Very rich, isn’t he?” 

“Nillssen? I guess so. He has a pri- 
vate fortune, you know. This explora- 
tion business of his is partly adventure, 
partly commercial. Interesting fellow.” 

“Awfully.” 


C LEM stopped the car on top of a 

bank overlooking a river and put his 
arm around Judith. She laid her head on 
his shoulder in the most idyllic way, and 
he thought that he was a lucky fellow, the 
luckiest man in the world, and said so, 
three times. Then, as there seemed 
nothing further to say or do, they went 
back to town and stopped at Henry’s for 
some coffee and lobster Newburg. 
Henry’s was very popular at that time of 
night, and it was not astonishing to find 
it hard to get a table. But it was not 
exactly what they expected, to find the 
next table occupied by a number of the 
guests who had been at Anna’s three 
hours before. Nillssen was giving a 
little party of his own, and Anna and 
Susan were among his guests. 

They all had great fun teasing Clem 
and Judith. 

“So this is the way you go to bed with 
a headache! Just an excuse for a little 
petting-party.” 

Judith only smiled her languorous, de- 
sirable smile, but Clem felt a fool, es- 
pecially with those faintly mocking eyes 
of Susan’s, which did not bother to meet 
his. Petting-parties! He wasn’t that 
kind of a fool. What did she take him 
for, anyhow? 

He turned to amuse Judith, whose at- 
tention kept flagging a little. He was 
conscious that he did not want to appear 
as if he weren’t fully enjoying himself. 
He wanted to show how much he was 
enjoying himself. He even started to 
banter Judith, but she didn’t banter back. 
That was distinctly not her line. So 
again he felt foolish, and by the time the 
other party left the restaurant, the blan- 
ket of silence had fallen very heavily over 
Clem and his betrothed. If anyone had 
told Clem that as he released Judith 
from the charming good-night embrace 
at her front door which was now his 
privilege, he heaved a faint sigh which 
was not one of dalliance, he would have 
been extremely indignant. He adored 
Judith. 

As has been indicated, Clem was both 
clever and worthy. But just as he was 
slightly heavy on his feet, so he was not 
light on his spirit, so to speak. He could 
not help trudging rather deliberately 
through his emotions. During the period 
of his first engagement strange things had 
happened. A sense of exhilaration had 
pervaded everything, a curious willing- 
ness to do things foreign to his nature. 
It had been a spirited time, and uncon- 
sciously he had credited the spirit to the 
state of being betrothed. For he found 
himself during the first weeks of his en- 
gagement to Judith waiting and waiting 
for something to happen to him, wait- 
ing for the old pungency to return to his 
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feelings, the quick hot leaps of emotion | 
that had been his, once again to invade 
him. But they did nothing of the sort. 
His feelings stayed put. There were 
periods when he actually had to remind 
himself how much in love he was, and 
dwell deliberately upon the curve of 
Judith’s cheek and the softness of her 
hair to work up anything of an emotion. 
It surprised him. This engagement, 
like the other, had its phases of surprise. 

He did rather pathetic things to show 
how happy he was. He sent Judith a 
great lot of flowers one day, and went to 
see her early in the evening to get her 
thanks. There had been so many—every 
kind he could think of. They had ar- 
rived at the Ware house, and were in 
glass and pottery all over the place. 
Judith said: “So many, darling! One 





would think you were buying out a flo- | 
rist’s shop. Too bad they fade so} 
quickly!” 
Until that moment Clem had not real- | 
ized that he was plagiarizing on a thing | 
he had once done for Susan, who had 
told him that in all her life she never 
had had flowers enough. And when Susan 
had thanked him for his lavishness and 
insisted on going into raptures over each 
kind, she had—oh, well, certainly he 
didn’t want to remember things like that. 
But Susan was sweet, if some one could 
dominate her. She ought to get a good 
husband, some one who could rule her. 





The flowers were one instance when 
Clem tried to introduce something into 
his state of mind which was missing. He | 
tried it also by bringing up subjects on | 
which Judith must have an opinion, and | 
deliberately controverting it. Not that 
he wanted to see her quarrelsome. There | 
was nothing he disliked more in a woman. 
But there was a piquancy in bending a 
mind to his, and piquancy even in the 
effort. The only trouble was that there 
was no effort with Judith. If he said he| 
wanted to do this or that, it was done 
without argument. His opinions were 
stuffed and mounted. One couldn't over- 
ride Judith, because her concession came 
first, always without a quarrel, always 
without effort. She anticipated so many 
of his desires, too. That was, he told 
himself stoutly, one of the sweetest things | 
about her. 


= weeks were gay. It happened 
that their engagement had been an- 
nounced in the middle of a rather busy 
season. The social calendar was full, and | 
Clem and Judith helped to make it more | 
than full. There were two and three 
engagements for Judith some days, and 
double-headers even for Clem at night. 
The parties had a certain sameness, es- | 
pecially when Clem and Judith were so 
inexorably linked together. Once or 
twice Clem did think of suggesting that 
they cut them out, but he was dubious 
about how he should fill in the vacant 
places left in their time—until after they 
were married, of course; so whenever 
Judith told him of a fresh occasion on 
which their presence was desired, he 
agreed to be with her. Clem himself was 
growing pliable. 

After a little, a certain routine began 





to be apparent in his attendance at par- | 


ties. He called for Judith. He admired 
her gown, kissed her softly, always taking | 
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care not to hurt her costume, drove her 
to the house or club or wherever the 
event was taking place. For the rest of 
the evening he took his cues from her. 
If it was a dance, he danced the first 
dance with her, the fourth and the 
ninth, unless she got “crowded” and had 
to dispense with the fourth or ninth. If 
it was a dinner, he was usually put be- 
side some one who wasn’t particularly 
interesting, for Clem was a little heavy, 
and also, now that he was preémpted, not 
very interesting to the younger girls. And 
all evening people—women—spoke to 
him about Judith; and it seemed that 
they said the same things over and over 
—true things, about her charm and 
sweetness and beaut y—indisputable 
things. He was not heroic as Judith’s 
fiancé. Inexplicably and strangely, for 
Judith was always bending her will to 
his, he became Judith’s attachment. But 
of that he was not conscious for a long 
while, and he always felt very rugged 
and protective as he led Judith through 
a crowd or helped her in and out of 
motors. 

The contemporary hero of many a so- 
cial occasion was Nillssen. The explorer, 
with his keen, unconquered, skeptical 
glance could do about as he pleased. It 
was quite the vogue to be admired by 
Nillssen. Of course, he never said any- 
thing about his experiences with women 
in the countries to which he had trav- 
eled, and even chuckled a little whenever 
he was asked about the women of the 
South Sea Islands and their amativeness. 
But the chuckle itself might have meant 
anything! And there was something 
unique in having a man around whose 
experiences with women were not en- 
tirely a trail from the college prom up 
to the country-club dance. Nillssen was 
making quite an impression on the busi- 
ness world, with his syndicates for profit- 
able exploration of certain countries. 
Besides, when they told what club he 
had belonged to at Yale, it was clear he 
was a gentleman. Women hovered 
around him. He was the real sensation 
of the season. 


A being lionized over a long period, 

he had come to take adulation calmly 
and even humorously. The ordinary 
feminine admiration made no impression 
on him at all, unless it was unusually 
well dressed or well addressed. But that 
was the strange thing about the situation. 
For Judith was invariably beautifully 
dressed, and Susan had the kind of 
tongue which keeps even an_ explorer 
dangling. Clem kept on having the first, 
fourth and ninth dances with Judith, but 
Nillssen more than once had his three 
too. Clem did not care. He was not a 
naturally jealous person, and also Judith 
had her own way of being so sweet that 
he found it impossible to accuse her of 
flirting. There were others, however, who 
looked on and smiled. 

Said Anna to Susan: “Judith be- 
grudges you Nillssen too, doesn’t she?” 

Susan hugged her arms in a funny little 
way she had, and laughed. 

“Tsn’t she a scream?” she asked. “The 
way she carries on is enough to make 
you want to sit in the orchestra and 
watch her. Can you always get a man 
if you agree to everything he says?” 
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“Always. That’s your trouble, Susan. 
You fight them. . You fight too much.” 

Susan ruminated. 

“Of course perhaps you don’t want 
either of these men,” Anna went on, “but 
you may want one sometime. Better 
take a page out of Judith’s book.” 

“She’s too smart to fight,” said Susan. 
“Well, maybe you’re right. I must curb 
my manners, and I must take a good 
dose of paregoric every time I go out. In 
that sluggish state I will only move my 
lips slowly, and it may give me the man- 
ner—who knows—of pliability!” 

The last word had a sharp ring to it. 

“Well, will you come down to. Red 
Lodge next week with us?” 

“Going to have Jens Nillssen?” 

“Yes, and I’ve got to have Clem and 
Judith. I need Clem to cut wood and 
things like that. An explorer may be too 
dainty—you never can tell. Clem, 
Judith—me and my man—Nillssen and 
you—the Haines duet. We will be a 
merry party. If you don’t want to come, 
I'll ask Daisy Norton. She has a good 
line and a new lot of sport clothes which 
she was lamenting the other day she’s 
had no chance to wear.” 

“Let her lament—or lend them to me. 
I'll come,” said Susan. 


RED LODGE was really a country 
place. It was built of logs painted 
red, and it fronted on the lake with a 
cape of pine trees around its back. The 
tradition of the place was that it was 
servantless, and guests went prepared to 
do some work. 

According to what is expected of the 
beautiful and pliable, Judith should have 
arrived there helpless and been a blight. 
But being Judith and really artistic, she 
did nothing of the sort. She had brought 
with her only the simplest kind of clothes, 
knickers and khaki blouses, a costume in 
which she looked as slim as a boy of six- 
teen, while the rough clothes set off the 
delicacy of her skin to perfection and 
even enhanced her femininity. But that 
was not all. She could cook just enough 
to be useful, and Anna watched her with 
a kind of unwilling admiration. The 
first morning Judith had her dip early 
enough so that she was back and had 
coffee made for everybody. If it had 
been even remotely in Anna’s mind to 
show Susan’s superiority in primitive con- 
ditions, she failed—for Susan not only 
looked very badly put together in the 
harsh morning light, but she burned the 
bacon. It was unlike Susan, for she had 
been on innumerable parties with Anna 
before, and everyone knew Susan could 
cook. There it was, however: burned 
bacon. 

Clem praised the coffee loudly, and 
Nillssen drank it up to the fourth cup. 
They were decent about the bacon, re- 
fusing to let Susan broil any more, and 
only teasing her mildly. Susan said that 
if she had been left alone in the kitchen, 
it never would have happened. 

“T can’t cook with an audience.” 

“Give her a chance by herself,” said 
Judith. “Let her get supper, Anna. You 
and T’ll do dinner.” 

As they had brought. a great many 
cooked things with them, dinner was not 
so difficult to get. But it made a brave 
showing, and after it Judith went off for 
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a walk in the pine woods. Nillssen went | 


with her, but Clem stayed behind, ab- 
sorbed in getting the fishing-tackle which 
was left in the lodge into some sort of 
order. Later he found Susan in the 
kitchen with Anna’s husband Jim. They 
were slicing onions for supper; and Susan, 
with tears in her eyes, for the onions 
were strong, waved odorous hands at 
him. 


said. 

“You can’t cook, Susan,” said Clem. 
“You're a perfect mess. Look at that 
bacon. You'll never live down that 
bacon.” 

That was the sort of remark he never 
made to Judith. He stood with his 
hands in his pockets looking down at 
Susan and thinking that she was really 
lots of fun. He had the fishing-tackle 


“Wait till you see your supper!” she 





in order; he had had a nap; and Susan | 


in a blue linen blouse and homespun 
skirt was very good-looking. He remem- 
bered that characteristic expression as she 
glanced from the onion to him, that old 
mocking, stimulating look, with the cor- 
ners of her mouth turned up defiantly 
and the laugh lurking in her eyes. 

“One more word about that bacon,” 
she said, “and I'll rub this onion on your 
face and spoil your beauty.” 


“Such rotten bacon,” he said, and fled | 


from the kitchen, feeling extremely hu- 
morous and exhilarated and hoping that 
she would chase him. But she only flour- 
ished the onion and let him go. 

Outside the lodge he thought he would 
find Judith, and went down the trail 
toward the lake. She was coming along 
with Jens Nillssen, and they were talk- 
ing lazily. As he looked at his lovely 
fiancée with the late afternoon sun gild- 
ing her hair, Clem thought, “She is like 
a nymph,” and felt the exhilaration go 
out of him as he quickened his pace to 
meet her. They stood on the porch while 
she told him of the afternoon she had 
had, hinting at the gallantries of Nillssen. 
A shout of laughter went up from the 
kitchen. The explorer had gone in 
there. Clem felt a little out of it as he 
went on stroking Judith’s hair. 


SUPPER was served on the side porch 

overlooking the lake. Everyone abused 
Susan’s cooking, which was excellent, in 
a kind of friendly abuse. 

“You're better on onions than on 
bacon,” said Clem. 

It was gayer at supper taunting Susan 
than it had been at noon praising Judith. 
Then the moon came up, and the woods 
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around the lodge grew magic. Some one | 


lit the old lantern by the door, and it 
and the moon gave the only light as they 
made themselves comfortable. Susan 
sat down at the old piano inside the liv- 
ing-room, when she had finished the 
dishes, and played queer beautiful 
things; and in the music all the Susan 
whom Clem had taken three years to 
forget came to haunt him again. He sat 
and stroked Judith’s hair and was sud- 
denly horrified to find he was remember- 
ing things which Susan had said one soft 
night three years ago. 

“Isn’t it lovely here?” asked Judith. 
“You know the Barkers, just a mile away, 
are going to sell their place. I’d like a 





place out here. In some ways it’s really | 
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easier than entertaining in town. Don't 
| you think so?” 
The magic disappeared. Red Lodge 


was a country place to pay social debts. 
Clem found himself discussing the price 


j of property along the lake front, and 


then stroking Judith again, in an effort 
to recapture his mood. 

The music stopped, and from the low 
window Susan and Nillssen came out and 
set off along the lake path in the moon- 
light. A laugh floated back, Nillssen’s 
laugh. What was Susan saying? 

“Was that Susan going off with Jens?” 
asked Judith. “Why does she do things 
like that?” 

“You were walking with him this after- 
noon.” 

“He insisted.” 

Clem found himself about to remark 
that it was no easy matter to get Susan 
to walk with you by moonlight—he knew; 
but somehow he did not say it. It was 
a relief when Jim lit the lamps inside 
and pulled out the bridge-tables. But 
when Clem was in bed, with the scent 
of pine trees and the sound of water 
coming through the great windows of his 
room, when he was too nearly asleep to 
resist involuntary thoughts, the last one 
that came to him was that in the morn- 
ing he must certainly kid Susan again 
about that bacon. 


‘THE party had come down on Fri- 

day afternoon, and the next day was 
Sunday. At four o’clock the men went 
fishing and came back for breakfast, 
feeling very hungry. Susan and Anna 
and Mildred Haines were waiting for 
them. Judith had not appeared. 

“Judith will stir when she hears men’s 
voices,” said Mildred Haines to Anna in 
an aside. Clem heard it, but he pre- 
tended that he didn’t, and was especially 
devoted to Judith at breakfast when she 
did appear. She had told him what she 
suffered from jealous women. 

Judith was a little cross. She felt an 
incipient pimple on her chin rising in an 
untoward bump. Besides, she had things 
on her mind. Nillssen was sitting by 
Susan again. A_ hard, contemplative 
look crossed Judith’s seraphic face as she 
watched them. Only Anna saw it. 

But for the rest of the day Judith 
seemed to concentrate on the charming 
of Nillssen. There were things that only 
he could do for her, and in the after- 
noon they went together for another walk 
in the woods. Later Clem, finding Susan, 
asked her to come with him and find 
them. 

“Sure,” said Susan. “It must be un- 
pleasant to misplace Judith.” 

Of course he had an answer for that, 
and they were very quarrelsome, and 
Clem again felt his spirits rising. 

They went along the little curving 
paths and up the slopes of the hills until 
they came out in a high; rocky place 
from which they could look down on the 
view below. 

“How gorgeous it is!” said Susan, for- 
getting Judith and Nillssen. 

Then she looked down and saw them. 
They were standing together in a little 
open yet sheltered space below, just 
standing still, Judith’s head drooping just 
a little, but her eyes turned up to the 





face of the man with her. It was not 
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the attitude of casual conversation. Clem 
watched, his face rigid, as if he were 
waiting to see what would happen, if the 
attitude would become an embrace. Then 
Susan screamed, a loud scream. The two 
below looked up, and Clem turned to 
Susan. . 

“What on earth!” 

“T thought I saw a snake,” said Susan. 

Clem regarded her. Of all girls he 
knew, Susan was the least likely to be 
afraid of a snake. Her eyes met his, 
defiantly, proudly. 

“Well, I did,” she said stoutly. “And 
besides—” 

“You certainly do play fair.” 

They went down the path to meet the 
others. Three hours later, when they all 
climbed into motors to get back to the 
city, Susan and Nillssen together, and 
Clem and Judith in his car, everyone was 
very gay except Clem and Susan. 

Susan was very quiet. So was Clem. 
He wondered once, a little sardonically, 
as Judith curled up against him like a 
kitten, if she curled up that way with 
everyone. However, there was nothing 
really— Why had Susan screamed? 


T was after that house-party that the 
faintest captiousness crept into Clem’s 
manner toward Judith, matched by a like 
faint captiousness in hers. Clem began 
to notice things that had been invisible 
before. He had not wanted to have his 
living-room in pale gold. He _ hated 
French furniture. Judith had been agree- 
able and agreeing as they talked it over. 
Yet here they were having a Louis XV 
drawing-room. He had ordered the fur- 
niture for Judith himself. There were 
so many concessions like that. He began 
to suspect that he was being managed, 
and the suspicion made him quarrel- 
some; and on the other hand Judith 
had a new slight tone of asperity. She 
talked about Nillssen a good deal, men- 
tioning casually his new home in Phila- 
delphia, which was furnished with things 
he had brought from all over the world. 
“What’s it to you?” asked Clem one 
evening. 

“Why nothing—now,” answered Judith 
—pliably. 

“What do you mean by that? That 
you’d have him if you didn’t have to 
marry me?” 

“Are you trying to fight with me?” 
asked Judith with sudden sharpness. 

Light broke over Clem. That was ex- 
actly what he was trying to do. 

“I am. I want to fight. I’m tired of 
having you always agree with what I say, 
and of being forced to do everything you 
want. I'd sooner fight honestly than 
have a dishonest peace, and you letting 
Nillssen make love to you under cover 
of it.” 


Judith turned to ice. After all, she 
was sure of Nillssen. A gesture would 
bring him to the point. And he was 


richer than Clem, and far more pictur- 
esque. If she were neatly out of this— 

“T sometimes wonder if we were meant 
for each other,” she said in a very gentle 
tone. “I am sorry—Clem.” 

“Oh, don’t hedge,” said Clem. “You 
want Nillssen, and that’s quite all right 
with me.” 

Judith wasted no time. She told some 
of her friends the next afternoon that 
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she had broken with Clem—he was too 
jealous. Meanwhile she was waiting for 
an answer to the note she had sent to 


Jens by special delivery, the same mes- | 


senger returning Clem’s ring. It was on | 
the cards that Jens would come to com- 
fort her and find his own comfort. But 
Nillssen did not get the note. When the 
boy brought it to the house where he 
was staying, the explorer was in Susan’s 
shabby living-room talking earnestly and 
eagerly, all the pompousness washed from 
his face. 

He was going when Clem came in,| 
Clem with speech bursting in his mind, | 
resolute and frightened. Nillssen gave | 
Clem one inimical glance and bowed} 
himself out. 

‘Is he a bigamist?” demanded Clem. | 

“Why bigamist?” 

“What’s he flirting with you for?” 

“No law against it—” 

“But he wants to marry Judith.” 

“No, he doesn’t.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because he’s been asking me for a 
week to marry him and go with him when 
he leaves tonight,” said Susan impa- 
tiently. “Besides, what business is it | 
of yours, and what is the reason you | 
come here at this hour in the afternoon? 
You needn’t be jealous about Judith. It’s 
she who’s been—he doesn’t care any- 
thing about her or she about him,” she 
finished rather gallantly. 

Clem was speechless. 

“But she—” Then he forgot Judith | 
in a sudden fear. “Well, Nillssen can’t | 
have you. You were engaged to me once, | 
and you've got to marry me now.” 

“Are you the bigamist, by any 
chance?” 

“Judith broke with me yesterday—for 
Nillssen.” 

“But he’s leaving town tonight.” 


HEY contemplated Judith’s plight | 
speechlessly. Then Clem said gently: | 
“It doesn’t affect us, Susan. She doesn’t | 
want me. She told me so.” 

“Off with the new love, on with the 
old,” said Susan cruelly, for she had 
been suffering lately and was only 
human. 

Clem did not resist. He stood look- 
ing at her desperately, until Susan 
thought she might cry. 

“I suppose you're right,” he said at 
length. “I’ve been too stupid. It’s too 
late to get anything back now.” 

“Oh, I’ve been stupid too,” answered 
Susan almost crossly. But her eyes were 
very tender. He held her close, closer 
than he had ever wanted to hold Judith. 
He didn’t think of what Susan was like 
in looks or manner. She was no flower, 
no nymph. Susan was Susan, and almost 
intolerably dear. She had to talk into 
his shoulder. 

“But I warn you I’m not pliable. I 
don’t mean to be. And you really are 
bossy,” she continued their broken-off 
conversation of three years ago, as if it 
had been aching in her mind, too. 

Clem put his hand over her mouth. 

“Let’s not talk much until we’re mar- 
ried,” he suggested. 


*“‘Poverty de Luxe,” another of 
Margaret Banning’s delightful 
stories of Midwest city life, will 
appear in an early issue—and it’s 
well worth watching for. 
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branches everywhere and over 3500 dealers. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Department 125— 374 Broadway, New York 
THE DE LUXE PORTABLE—A distinctive mode! in 


Ivory Tone finish, with handsome. brown leather carry- 
ing case. A limited number are available at $75.00 each. 


a She best aid to self-expression 
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There’s a way for every day to 
prepare Swift’s Premium Ham. 
This dish, for example—boiled 
shank with green vegetables— 
makesa perfectly rounded meal 





lt [S 
not necessary 
to parboil 
Swifts Premium 


Ham 








Look for this blue identification 
tag when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 


Of the quality of many foods 
you buy there is no sure test 
but the tasting. But when 
you buy ham you can know 
in advance, by tag, by wrap- 
per and by brand, that it is 
Premium—acknowledéged the 
best of its kind 


Housewives merely thrifty see economy in the purchase of a whole 
Premium Ham. Housewives both thrifty and resourceful see besides 
economy a ready supply of fine meat, capable of endless variety in 
serving. Boiled, broiled, baked or fried, in soufflés or in omelets, 
Premium Ham is always tender — mild in flavor to the last scrap. 


Swift & Company 


Premium Hams and Bacon 
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